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It  was  the  first  decision  of  apolitical  nature  I  ever  made.  I  would 
go  home  [from  a  rally]  and  look  at  my  dear  mother.  I  knew  she 
was  a  citizen  —  it  was  only  a  question  of  marking  a  ballot.  And  I 
would  say  to  myself  "Who  dares  tell  me  that  my  mother  cannot 
vote  as  well  as  any  man,  and  better  than  most?  " 

—  John  W.  McCormack 
Yankee,  1976 


Editor's  Note 


Dawn-Marie  Driscoll 


This  issue  of  the  New  England  Journal  of  Public  Policy  had  many  beginnings  and,  like 
most  efforts  in  which  a  theme  is  slowly  resolved,  probably  should  not  have  an  ending. 

The  discussion  of  this  theme  started  several  years  ago  when  a  group  of  senior  Boston 
businesswomen  talked  about  the  need  and  value  of  meeting  on  a  semiregular  basis.  Their 
purpose  would  be  to  focus  discussions  on  a  narrow  but  important  issue  —  the  economic 
advancement  of  women. 

The  criteria  for  these  informal  meetings  quickly  fell  into  place.  All  the  women  who 
comprised  the  group  would  be  drawn  from  within  the  private  sector  and  hold  senior  exec- 
utive positions;  their  deliberations  would  have  a  low  profile  and  receive  no  public  airing; 
most  important,  the  common  element  among  the  members  would  be  a  high  degree  of 
mutual  trust,  respect,  and  confidentiality.  My  position  at  the  time  was  vice  president  of 
Corporate  Affairs  and  general  counsel  of  Filene's,  and  I  became  an  original  member. 

The  group  met  faithfully  in  the  ensuing  years,  expanding  its  membership  to  include 
partners  in  Boston  law  firms,  other  executives,  senior  public  officials,  and  several  college 
presidents.  For  lack  of  a  better  name,  we  called  ourselves  the  Women's  Economic  Forum, 
reflecting  our  interest. 

Many  of  the  women  —  a  number  of  whom  are  contributors  to  this  volume  —  had  first 
pooled  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  another  Journal  contributor,  Evelyn  Murphy,  then  a  can- 
didate for  lieutenant  governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Later,  as  new 
members  joined,  individuals  supported  a  range  of  candidates  for  state  and  local  office, 
men  and  women.  Like  Lieutenant  Governor  Murphy,  the  forum  members  were  acutely 
aware  that  the  public  policy  issues  which  most  concerned  them  centered  on  a  single  topic: 
the  position  and  advancement  of  women  in  the  economic  mainstream  of  the  community. 

Sometimes,  the  questions  for  the  group's  agenda  were  quite  specific.  For  example, 
mindful  that  pregnancy  is  the  major  reason  why  young  women  drop  out  of  Boston  schools, 
we  wondered  whether  we  could  help  support  a  pilot  program  for  school-based  health 
clinics.  Could  we  "adopt"  a  troubled  Boston  school  and,  at  the  very  least,  begin  some 
small  programs  there? 

Other  questions  were:  Whom  can  the  Women's  Economic  Forum  recommend  to  serve 
on  a  local  corporate  board  of  directors  that  is  seeking  female  candidates?  Which  women 
who  are  running  for  legislative  office  need  help  in  campaign  fund-raising? 

Dawn-Marie  Driscoll,  an  attorney  and  businesswoman  in  Boston,  was  the  first  female  chairman  of  the  Boston 
Municipal  Research  Bureau. 
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On  other  occasions  WEF  devoted  time  to  brainstorming  on  pressing  problems  closer  to 
home.  One  member's  company  was  involved  in  a  takeover  attempt.  What  support  could  be 
advanced  from  among  the  group?  Another  time  a  member  needed  help  in  facing  a  political 
battle  over  a  critical  public  policy  issue.  Could  the  group  mount  a  behind-the-scenes  cam- 
paign to  influence  a  favorable  outcome? 

While  problem  solving  was  the  usual  agenda,  on  some  days  the  group  celebrated  victo- 
ries. For  example,  under  the  leadership  of  one  member,  the  real  estate  trade  association 
established  a  special  task  force  to  look  into  incentives  needed  to  increase  space  devoted 
to  child  care.  Another  member  was  successful  in  having  coverage  for  mammograms 
added  to  the  health  insurance  policies  for  state  employees.  And  despite  a  low  percentage 
of  female  legislators,  the  women  who  are  the  Senate  and  House  chairmen  of  the 
powerful  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Commerce  and  Labor  meet  periodically  with 
the  group. 

As  WEF  educated  itself  by  sharing  speeches,  studies,  and  anecdotes,  members  began 
to  speak  with  one  voice.  The  message  was  the  same:  women  must  become  full  economic 
partners  in  our  society.  All  other  public  and  private  policy  decisions  flowed  from  that 
simple  concept.  Whether  the  issue  was  advancement  into  senior  management  or  opening 
up  highly  paid  construction  jobs  on  massive  public  projects  to  women,  the  objective  was 
the  same. 

In  October  1988  I  was  invited  to  deliver  a  keynote  address  for  the  Women's  Educational 
and  Industrial  Union,  a  well-known  Boston  agency  that  for  decades  has  promoted  the 
advancement  of  women.  The  occasion  was  the  annual  Amelia  Earhart  Award  ceremony,  in 
honor  of  the  celebrated  former  social  worker  at  WEIU.  Diane  Balser,  founder  and  director 
of  the  Women's  Legislative  Network  in  Massachusetts,  was  the  award  recipient,  and  each 
of  us,  unknown  to  the  other,  chose  to  speak  about  the  same  subject:  the  issues  that  concern 
women  are  economic  ones.  My  speech,  "Give  Them  the  Business,"  was  eventually  passed 
to  Padraig  O'Malley,  editor  of  this  Journal,  who  suggested  this  volume.  After  years  of 
WEF  members  sharing  these  ideas  about  the  advancement  of  women  among  ourselves, 
who  could  have  predicted  that  our  thoughts  would  one  day  take  the  form  of  a  book? 

It  was  easy  to  assemble  the  topics  and  find  contributors.  Ideas  for  the  various  articles 
developed  naturally  from  the  thinking  and  activities  of  many  executive  and  professional 
women  in  New  England.  For  example,  some  women  had  worked  with  Janet  Short,  princi- 
pal of  the  Tobin  School  in  Boston's  Roxbury  district,  who  wondered  how  her  young  fe- 
male students  would  make  it  through  to  lives  of  self-sufficiency.  We  knew  that  many  of 
them  lived  among  drug  dealers.  Others  had  parents  who  had  died  of  AIDS.  Some  searched 
through  trash  barrels  for  breakfast.  These  young  women  are  in  constant  need  of  support. 
Brunetta  Wolfman,  former  president  of  Roxbury  Community  College,  has  examined  the 
issue  for  these  young  women  in  detail  in  her  article  about  the  challenges  for  those  seeking 
to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

Many  young  women  become  mothers  at  an  early  age,  limiting  their  options  for  eco- 
nomic advancement.  Many  of  them  require  child  care  to  enable  them  to  take  advantage 
of  employment  training  opportunities;  increasing  numbers  of  women  need  child  care  to 
remain  or  advance  in  the  work  force.  Carol  Goldberg,  former  president  of  The  Stop  & 
Shop  Companies,  has  the  unique  perspective  of  both  a  mother  and  president  of  a  retail 
company  that  historically  has  employed  a  large  percentage  of  women.  Her  article  about 
the  issue  of  child  care  and  other  workplace  strategies  to  ensure  the  advancement  of 
women,  written  with  Aileen  Gorman  and  Kathleen  Hansen,  reflects  some  of  the  view- 
points expressed  at  the  ongoing  Carol  R.  Goldberg  Seminar  Series.1 


An  article  in  the  Harvard  Business  Review  by  Felice  Schwartz3  fin  which  she  did  not 
coin  the  phrase  "mommy  track")  created  a  firestorm  of  comment,  reflecting  many  of  the 
private  discussions  that  have  gone  on  in  boardrooms  and  bedrooms  since  the  realities  of 
the  women's  movement  took  hold. 

Is  there  a  "glass  ceiling"  that  restricts  upward  mobility  for  women  after  they  have 
reached  a  certain  level  within  their  corporate  structure,  and  beyond  which  they  are  un- 
likely to  progress? 

Should  there  be  special  career  tracks  for  women  in  corporations?  What  strategies  are 
available  in  the  1990s  that  will  allow  women  to  succeed  in  male-dominated  institutions  in 
order  to  reach  positions  through  which  they  can  influence  policy? 

Several  prominent  senior  executive  women  address  these  questions.  Elizabeth  Graham 
Cook,  executive  director  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  Greater  Boston,  presents  research 
that  demonstrates  how  informal  support  networks  can  be  a  positive  factor  for  sustaining 
career  and  personal  success.  Carol  Hillman,  former  vice  president  of  Corporate  Com- 
munications of  Norton  Company,  suggests  ways  to  deal  with  the  myths  and  realities  of 
women  as  managers,  and  architect  Dell  Mitchell  describes  a  Boston  program  for  identify- 
ing women  qualified  to  sit  on  corporate  boards.  Phyllis  Swersky,  chief  financial  officer  of 
Artificial  Intelligence,  gives  us  her  viewpoint  on  a  personal  philosophy  for  balancing 
family  and  work  and  suggests  that  Felice  Schwartz's  notions  about  what  women  with 
families  need  or  want  may  not  be  correct. 

The  continuing  refrain  in  examining  economic  advancement  for  women  is  the  need  for 
education.  Margaret  McKenna,  president  of  Lesley  College  and  former  director  of  the 
Bunting  Institute  at  Radcliffe,  looks  at  the  role  of  higher  education  in  empowering  women 
students.  Sister  Therese  Higgins,  president  of  Regis  College,  describes  an  innovative 
program  to  reach  tomorrow's  Hispanic  leaders  and  educate  these  young  women  for  future 
leadership.  Chancellor  Sherry  Penney  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  looks 
at  the  professional  advancement  of  women  themselves  in  institutions  of  higher  education. 
Finally,  Matina  Horner,  former  president  of  Radcliffe  College,  reexamines  her  original 
thesis  on  women's  fear  of  success  and  the  emergence  of  double,  and  in  some  instances 
triple,  burdens  on  working  women.  What  is  their  impact  on  women's  chances  for  ad- 
vancement and  the  economic  interdependence  between  men  and  women,  a  1990s  fact 
of  life? 

As  these  articles  were  being  prepared,  women's  issues  were  in  the  forefront  of  the 
judicial  news.  Women  were  being  battered  or  killed  by  their  husbands  or  boyfriends,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  released  its  long-awaited  study  of  gender  bias  in  the 
courts.  Margaret  Marshall,  a  partner  at  Choate  Hall  &  Stewart  and  member  of  the  Judicial 
Nominating  Commission  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  looks  at  women  in  the 
legal  profession,  and  Professor  Susan  Estrich  of  the  University  of  Southern  California 
Law  Center  explores  whether  the  continuing  controversy  over  Roe  v.  Wade  will  activate 
women  into  the  political  arena  to  preserve  their  freedom  of  choice  about  childbearing, 
often  a  major  factor  in  their  later  economic  independence.  Cathleen  Douglas  Stone,  a 
partner  at  Fine  &  Ambrogne,  widow  of  the  late  Supreme  Court  Justice  William  Douglas 
and  an  active  political  strategist  and  participant  herself,  surveys  women  in  politics  and 
how  many  pertinent  legislative  decisions  are  influenced  by  their  involvement. 

Child  care,  employment  and  training  opportunities,  enforcement  of  child  support,  af- 
fordable housing,  and  access  to  health  care  are  all  public  policy  issues  that  affect  the  eco- 
nomic advancement  of  women,  and  the  old  guns-or-butter  debate  is  more  relevant  than 
ever.  If  there  were  more  women  in  policymaking  positions,  would  public  policy  programs 
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and  decisions  about  allocation  of  public  resources  be  different?  Kitty  Dukakis,  First  Lady 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  Vivien  Li,  adviser  to  Governor  Michael 
Dukakis  on  women's  issues,  describe  innovative  programs  instituted  by  the  common- 
wealth to  ensure  the  economic  advancement  of  women.  Lieutenant  Governor  Evelyn  Mur- 
phy forecasts  the  likely  public  policy  issues  for  the  workplace  in  the  year  2000,  while 
Representative  Mary  Jane  Gibson,  majority  whip  of  the  Massachusetts  Great  and  General 
Court,  argues  for  an  insurance  program  jointly  funded  by  employers  and  employees  to 
provide  family  leave  for  employees. 

Group  Insurance  Commissioner  Dolores  Mitchell  explores  the  health  care  issues  that 
affect  women,  and  Marion  Brink,  an  alcoholism  counselor,  cites  the  particular  problems 
of  alcohol  and  related  dependencies  and  their  economic  impact  on  women  and  their  fami- 
lies. Marilyn  Swartz  Lloyd,  former  director  of  Boston's  Economic  Development  and 
Industrial  Corporation  (the  only  woman  in  the  country  to  hold  such  a  position  in  an 
agency  of  this  type),  shares  her  observations  about  how  women  can  use  their  power  to 
positive  ends,  giving  an  example. 

How  do  women  who  have  economic  power  use  it  to  benefit  other  women?  I  have  sug- 
gested a  strategy  to  harness  some  of  that  private  economic  power  and  consciousness,  and 
Sheryl  Marshall  of  Smith  Barney  examines  women's  attitudes  toward  money.  Marcy 
Murninghan,  president  of  The  Lighthouse  Investment  Group,  examines  "economic  mo- 
rality," the  emerging  concept  of  women's  philanthropic  organizations  and  the  more  tradi- 
tional viewpoint;  Micho  Spring,  the  first  female  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
United  Way,  responds  to  her  research.  Sarah  Conn,  a  psychologist  and  research  scholar 
for  the  Center  for  Psychological  Studies  in  the  Nuclear  Age,  reminds  us  that  personal 
empowerment  is  a  necessary  ingredient  for  economic  empowerment  and  shows  the  rela- 
tionship between  our  personal  actions  and  global  responsibility. 

Finally,  Professor  Rosabeth  Moss  Kanter  of  Harvard  Business  School,  a  feminist,  con- 
sultant, professor,  business  scholar,  editor,  noted  author,  and  commentator  on  the  emerg- 
ing economic  scene,  has  written  a  foreword  to  this  publication. 

The  feminization  of  economic  power  is  a  compelling  theme.  The  articles  in  this  volume 
represent  the  personal  views  of  the  authors  and  are  not  meant  as  academic  treatises.  We 
hope  this  effort  is  just  the  start  of  further  commentary  and  action,  as  we  all  work  toward 
our  common  objective  of  economic  empowerment  and  economic  independence  for  all 
women.  As  former  Journal  writer  Phillip  Dross  said,  "How  can  I  still  live  if  I  can't  man- 
age to  afford  life?"  Our  society  has  too  many  women  fighting  basic  economic  impoverish- 
ment. From  that  vantage  point,  choices  about  becoming  involved  in  children's  education, 
getting  good  prenatal  care,  taking  advantage  of  new  training  or  apprenticeship  programs, 
or  choosing  to  live  in  a  stable  community  are  not  really  choices  at  all.  Women  with  no 
economic  power  have  few  choices.  Similarly,  if  women  are  not  running  for  public  office 
because  they  are  not  on  a  level  economic  playing  field,  if  they  are  leaving  positions  of 
leadership  in  corporations,  law  firms,  professions,  and  academia  because  the  personal 
costs  are  too  high  or  the  glass  ceiling  too  real,  then  access  for  those  coming  along  behind 
them  is  less  sure.  We  hope  that  the  next  issue  of  the  Journal  will  provide  even  more  ideas 
about  accessing  economic  power. 

One  final  note  is  in  order.  When  mutual  promises  were  made  and  the  decision  to  com- 
pile our  thoughts  was  final,  we  were  promised  a  research  assistant  —  someone  to  check 
facts,  keep  authors  on  track,  and  challenge  our  writing  and  ideas.  Nancy  Woolley,  then  a 
senior  at  Regis  College,  was  suggested  for  and  accepted  the  assignment. 


Little  did  anyone  know  that  Woolley  would  be  a  living  example  of  economic  empower- 
ment. A  divorced  mother  of  four,  she  had  enrolled  in  Regis  College  to  finish  her  college 
degree  and  obtain  some  economic  independence  for  herself.  She  graduated  summa  cum 
laude,  a  Truman  Scholar,  and  now,  at  age  forty-five  is  attending  Harvard  Law  School.  Her 
story  of  one  person's  experience  with  gender  bias  in  the  courts  and  her  personal  move- 
ment toward  economic  independence  and  empowerment  is  so  dramatic,  we  insisted  she 
share  it  with  us;  her  article  also  appears  in  this  Journal.  We  are  delighted  to  know  Woolley 
and  to  have  worked  with  her,  and  we  will  take  pride  in  her  future  professional  accomplish- 
ments.^ 


Notes 

1 .  The  Carol  Rabb  Goldberg  Seminars  are  made  possible  by  an  endowed  fund  established  with  the 
Boston  Foundation  in  1981  by  a  gift  from  the  Edward  and  Bertha  Rose  Charitable  Trust  for  the 
support  of  public  programs  in  conjunction  with  Tufts  University.  The  seminars  are  coordinated  and 
staffed  by  Tufts  University  through  the  Department  of  Urban  and  Environmental  Policy  and  its 
chairman,  Professor  Robert  Hollister,  and  by  John  Ramsey,  program  director  of  the  Boston  Foun- 
dation. The  seminars  are  named  in  honor  of  Goldberg,  a  distinguished  alumna  of  Jackson  College 
and  former  trustee  of  Tufts  University.  Goldberg's  relationship  to  the  seminars  has  not  been  con- 
fined merely  to  lending  her  name,  however.  From  the  very  beginning,  she  has  played  a  critical  role 
in  the  planning  and  development  of  the  seminars  and  has  been  a  regular  and  active  participant  in 
them. 

2.  Felice  N.  Schwartz,  "Management  Women  and  the  New  Facts  of  Life,"  Harvard  Business  Review, 
January/February  1989:22. 
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If  we  mean  to  have  heroes,  statesmen  and  philosophers ,  we 
should  have  learned  women. 


—  Abigail  Adams 
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Foreword 


Rosabeth  Moss  Kanter 


Two  significant  facts  are  apparent  from  reading  this  volume.  First,  the  authors  are 
themselves  examples  of  women  overcoming  barriers,  breaking  into  formerly  all- 
male  domains,  succeeding  against  the  odds,  and  exercising  economic,  political,  and  edu- 
cational leadership  —  on  behalf  of  other  women  as  well  as  on  behalf  of  the  institutions 
they  serve.  Thus  their  own  lives  are  eloquent  rebuke  to  anyone  who  still  thinks  that  women 
cannot  manage  effectively  in  any  realm,  or  that  women  must  always  take  second  place  to 
men,  or  that  family  responsibilities  make  women  less  serious  about  public  responsibili- 
ties, or  that  women  fail  to  help  one  another;  none  of  those  old  excuses  for  discrimination 
can  carry  any  weight  in  light  of  the  impressive  achievements  of  the  authors. 

Second,  however,  their  articles  make  equally  clear  that  individual  trickle-up  is  not 
enough.  The  statistics  marshaled  and  the  experiences  examined  throughout  this  book 
show  that  the  whole  social  system  must  be  changed  if  women  in  general,  not  just  a  hardy, 
pioneering  few,  are  to  gain  economic  power.  The  apparent  openness  of  American  society 
to  the  overachiever  from  an  underprivileged  minority  group  who  can  pull  herself  up  by 
the  panty  hose  and  succeed  makes  it  too  easy  to  assume  that  the  problems  and  solutions 
are  all  individual  ones.  It  makes  it  easy  for  those  in  power  to  point  to  the  token  over- 
achiever  as  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the  group's  members  who  are  struggling  merely  to 
survive;  "Why  can't  you  be  more  like  her?"  is  today's  version  of  Henry  Higgins's  lament, 
"Why  can't  a  woman  be  more  like  a  man?"  And  then,  having  applauded  the  token,  the 
majority  can  turn  their  backs  on  the  rest. 

Some  individual  trickle-up  is  helpful,  even  though  it  is  not  enough  to  have  token  women 
leaders  dotting  the  economic  landscape.  Certainly  role  models  count.  One  Sandra  Day 
O'Connor  is  worth  more  than  her  weight  on  the  Supreme  Court  in  female  applications  to 
law  school,  or  in  female  high  school  students  who  enter  into  their  civics  class  discussions 
more  vociferously.  One  Sally  Ride  in  the  astronaut  corps,  and  suddenly  even  the  stars  are 
open  to  women.  But  even  when  role  models  provide  inspiration  and  motivation,  there  is  so 
much  more  involved  in  achievement  of  economic  power  than  knowing  that  someone  else 
can  do  it.  Each  woman  has  to  feel  that  she  herself  can  do  it,  and  then  she  needs  the  coach- 
ing, the  education,  the  opportunity,  the  support,  the  time,  and  the  tools  to  do  it. 

Coaching,  education,  opportunity,  support,  time,  and  tools  are  not  individual  matters, 
they  are  social  system  issues.  They  have  to  do  with  patterns  in  a  society  that  have  system- 

Rosabeth  Moss  Kanter  is  the  Class  of  1960  Professor  of  Business  Administration  at  the  Han'ard  Business  School 
and  editor  of  the  Harvard  Business  Review. 
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atically  made  it  harder  for  women  than  for  men  to  attain  economic  independence  and 
economic  power.  The  articles  in  this  volume  document  a  large  number  of  such  patterns, 
ranging  from  eye  contact  with  male  versus  female  students  in  the  elementary  school  class- 
room to  the  greater  difficulties  encountered  by  female  than  male  MBAs. 

Thus  the  next  step  in  the  women's  movement,  as  reflected  in  the  comments  of  the 
women  leaders  represented  here,  involves  strategies  for  societal  change.  Societal  change 
means  change  in  every  institution,  from  education  to  business  to  government  to  the  fam- 
ily; it  means  the  creation  of  new  programs  and  new  institutions,  voluntary  or  philan- 
thropic or  public-private  partnerships,  that  offer  innovative  alternatives  for  helping  people 
over  hurdles;  and  it  means  grassroots,  local  actions,  city  by  city  and  sphere  by  sphere, 
that  open  opportunity  and  remove  barriers  to  success.  The  articles  collected  here  share 
that  focus  on  societal  change.  While  inspirational  in  many  cases,  they  are  not  oriented 
toward  self-help  for  women.  They  are  not  showing  women  how  to  break  into  male  worlds 
or  to  fit  into  the  mainstream  establishment.  Nor  are  they  aimed  at  attacking  the  imagined 
prejudice  of  individual  men.  Instead,  they  wonder  how  to  make  fundamental  changes  in 
social  institutions  that  will  facilitate,  if  not  necessitate,  women's  attainment  of  economic 
power. 


Strategies  for  Change 

Women  face  a  range  of  issues,  and  they  are  not  all  the  same  for  all  women.  Ethnicity, 
minority  status,  and  sexual  orientation  add  complications  to  "straightforward"  issues  of 
getting  training  or  advancing  on  the  job.  Lifting  oneself  out  of  poverty  is  considerably 
different  from  lifting  oneself  out  of  middle  management.  New  concerns  are  introduced  at 
various  points  in  the  life  cycle;  problems  of  computer  literacy  for  schoolgirls  at  age  eight 
have  little  in  common  with  problems  of  reentry  into  the  work  force  for  displaced  home- 
makers  at  age  forty-eight.  Furthermore,  the  labor  market  (and  thus  women's  prospects)  in 
Silicon  Valley  is  different  from  that  in  Flint,  Michigan,  or  in  New  England. 

Therefore,  many  strategies  for  change  are  inherently  issue-specific  and  inherently 
local.  Even  those  issues  such  as  reproductive  freedom  (the  debate  over  "choice")  which 
affect  all  women  as  women  must  often  be  dealt  with  on  a  local  basis  —  differently  for 
Catholic  women  than  for  Jewish  women,  differently  for  pregnant  teenagers  than  for  vic- 
tims of  rape  or  abuse.  This  very  fact  has  made  it  easy  for  the  press  in  recent  years  to  fail  to 
see  a  national  women's  movement  when  in  fact  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  grassroots 
action  and  support  for  local  feminist  causes,  even  when  they  did  not  carry  an  overt  femi- 
nist banner.  The  reproductive  rights  debate  certainly  has  the  potential  to  again  energize  a 
significant,  visible  national  movement  uniting  many  groups  of  women  —  to  be  the  one 
issue  that  stands  for  every  other  issue  affecting  the  lives  of  women.  But  other  stategies  for 
change  are  manifested  through  scores  and  scores  of  local  action  groups,  each  one  ad- 
dressing specific  issues. 

Change  is  inherently  organizational,  then.  It  consists  of  creating  new  organizations  — 
some  permanent,  some  temporary  alliances  —  and  changing  the  policies  of  existing  ones. 
Now  we  are  on  my  territory.  I  have  devoted  many  years  of  my  professional  life  to  the  study 
of  organizational  change,  and  I  have  identified  the  steps  and  skills  required  for  effective 
"change  mastery."  Many  of  these  are  reflected  in  the  programs  and  approaches  to  wom- 
en's economic  empowerment  contained  in  this  volume.  Two  are  especially  significant: 
vision  and  coalition  building. 
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Vision 

An  inspiring  vision  that  challenges  conventional  wisdom  and  opens  new  possibilities  is 
one  of  the  central  tools  of  leadership.  Leaders  articulate  and  communicate  a  compelling 
vision  of  a  different  kind  of  future,  and  the  vision  of  what  is  possible  encourages  people  to 
move  forward  to  change  circumstances.  A  vision  of  a  different  future  for  Hispanic  girls, 
for  example,  was  the  inspiration  for  the  Regis  College  program  to  train  future  female 
leaders.  A  vision  provides  a  picture  of  a  destination  or  a  goal  toward  which  we  can  strive. 

One  important  part  of  the  formulation  of  a  vision  is  the  careful  choice  of  language  with 
which  to  convey  it.  For  example,  the  political  struggle  for  reproductive  rights  is  in  part  a 
battle  for  control  of  language;  the  words  used,  "pro-choice"  or  "pro-life,"  stimulate 
emotions  and  change  the  public's  responses.  So  the  group  that  defines  the  situation  in  the 
most  attractive,  compelling  terms  is  likely  to  win  the  battle.  In  the  case  of  this  volume, 
"economic  empowerment  for  women"  is  a  more  potent  rallying  cry  than  "women's 
rights"  and  more  descriptive  of  concrete  outcomes  than  "equality." 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  status  quo  is  not  enough  to  trigger  change.  Awareness  of  prob- 
lems may  create  readiness  for  mobilization  among  the  disadvantaged,  but  it  may  also 
absorb  so  much  of  people's  energy  that  their  ability  to  fight  for  change  is  dulled.  A  vision 
of  what  is  possible,  a  source  of  hope  and  inspiration,  is  the  necessary  ingredient  for  ener- 
gizing change. 

Coalition  Building 

A  second  major  piece  of  change  mastery  is  the  ability  to  sell  the  vision  to  supporters,  to 
forge  alliances  with  those  who  have  the  power  to  move  the  idea  forward  or  stop  it  in  its 
tracks.  Leaders  begin  with  their  own  team;  indeed,  if  the  core  group  initiating  a  change 
effort  does  not  function  as  a  team,  the  effort  can  fall  apart  from  in-fighting,  dissension, 
sabotage,  or  loss  of  key  staff.  But  next,  the  initial  team  needs  to  identify  whose  support 
will  be  essential  to  making  the  change  and  how  to  get  them  involved  or  get  them  to  invest 
in  the  change  effort. 

There  are  some  powerful  examples  of  excellent  coalition  building  in  this  book.  Mary 
Jane  Gibson  describes  the  coalition  behind  pioneering  legislation  to  increase  economic 
security  for  new  working  parents  and  the  ways  the  core  group  reached  out  across  institu- 
tions. Marilyn  Swartz  Lloyd  describes  the  sales  process  used  for  an  innovation  in  Boston 
zoning  that  would  retain  well-paid  manufacturing  jobs.  Through  a  well-managed  team 
process  for  interactive  learning,  the  core  group  built  a  coalition  of  supporters  (converting 
potential  opponents  into  allies)  by  approaching  each  stakeholder  group,  listening  to  their 
reactions,  and  modifying  their  approach  to  take  the  reactions  into  account.  They  also 
made  their  vision  concrete  by  developing  themes  each  week.  The  cooperation  involved  is 
comparable  to  the  kind  of  collaborative  learning  in  the  classroom  advocated  by  Sherry 
Penney.  Moreover,  it  works. 

Resistance  to  Change 

Any  discussion  of  strategies  for  change  must  take  into  account  the  resistance  that  inevita- 
bly accompanies  change.  Sometimes  resistance  must  be  overcome  to  initiate  something 
new,  to  break  new  ground;  sometimes  it  must  be  overcome  to  ensure  that  changes  already 
made  will  stick.  Social  change  is  inherently  fragile  and  unstable. 

Some  forms  of  resistance  are  individual  matters,  rooted  in  human  factors,  some  are 
political,  and  some  are  organizational. 
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People  may  resist  change  out  of  anxiety  about  uncertainty,  out  of  discomfort  with  the 
unknown.  Battered  women  who  remain  in  abusive  situations  may  do  so  out  of  fear  and 
insecurity.  Organizational  leaders  who  fail  to  take  action  on  child  care  may  do  so  out  of 
concerns  that  they  are  dealing  with  matters  that  will  move  into  realms  beyond  their  knowl- 
edge or  control,  or  they  may  worry  about  how  other  constituencies  will  view  it.  Certainly 
self-interest  is  a  reason  that  those  with  power  resist  change  that  threatens  their  dominance 
or  even  their  feelings  of  mastery  over  a  tidy  world.  But  inertia  often  characterizes  even 
those  who  might  benefit  from  change.  "Why  do  anything  if  I  don't  have  to?"  people  may 
say  to  themselves.  "Why  do  anything  if  the  action  might  make  the  situation  worse,  not 
better?" 

Those  advocating  and  leading  change  must  be  prepared  to  counter  uncertainty  with 
information  that  increases  comfort  with  change.  For  example,  demonstration  projects  that 
show  how  someone  else  did  it;  blow-by-blow  descriptions  of  the  action  steps  involved  with 
assurance  of  careful  monitoring  of  each  before  one  has  gone  too  far;  abundant  communi- 
cation; and  acknowledgment  of  the  discomfort  itself  as  a  legitimate  accompaniment  to 
change. 

Some  resistance  to  change  is  political  in  that  change  threatens  the  power  and  control  of 
some  groups,  or  that  resisting  the  women's  movement  is  a  way  for  some  people  to  make 
political  capital  (e.g.,  Phyllis  Schlafly).  Loss  of  somebody's  control  always  accompanies 
change,  in  that  change  disturbs  an  established  order.  While  the  winners  and  losers  may 
not  always  be  immediately  apparent,  savvy  politicians  interested  in  their  own  power  can 
find  them,  as  in  specious  arguments  that  equal  employment  opportunity  "takes  jobs  away 
from  men."  All  change  has  a  political  dimension.  Leaders  of  change  must  anticipate  the 
mobilization  of  opposition  and  be  prepared  to  counter  it. 

Strategies,  of  course,  are  situation  specific,  but  they  include  co-opting  potential  opposi- 
tion by  inviting  other  leaders  into  the  decision-making  process;  bypassing  or  ignoring 
potential  opposition  by  establishing  quiet  beachheads  in  favorable  areas  until  they  become 
strongholds  that  can  be  made  public;  or  using  power  to  remove  opponents  from  the  scene 
(such  as  embarrassing  a  company  into  firing  a  biased  manager  or  defeating  anti-choice 
candidates  at  the  polls).  Direct  confrontational  battles  are  best  used  as  a  last  resort,  be- 
cause the  polarization  and  devastation  that  ensues  makes  for  hollow  victories. 

Finally,  there  is  systemic  resistance  to  change,  resistance  rooted  in  the  organization  of 
complex  systems.  When  change  requires  the  cooperation  of  different  institutions  (for 
example,  business  and  government  or  education  and  business  or  even  a  set  of  companies  in 
the  same  community),  resistance  may  be  triggered  not  by  the  idea  of  change,  which  may 
even  be  received  favorably  by  individual  leaders,  but  by  the  difficulties  of  getting  organi- 
zations to  collaborate.  Public  sector  leaders  such  as  Evelyn  Murphy  and  Mary  Jane  Gib- 
son have  experienced  this  first  hand.  A  relationship  of  trust  and  cooperation  between 
organizations  must  precede  any  action  to  make  change  that  lies  across  their  boundaries, 
such  as  business-government  cooperation  for  child-care  facilities. 

Resistance  to  change  can  sometimes  be  daunting.  Luckily,  however,  the  pioneers  and 
change  entrepreneurs  represented  in  this  book  have  not  been  discouraged.  Their  energy 
and  their  enthusiasm  are  inspirations  to  all  of  us. 

Anyway,  when  the  enormity  of  the  task  of  societal  change  threatens  to  overwhelm  us, 
we  can  always  turn  to  a  simpler  strategy  for  change:  direct  individual  action.  If  the  per- 
sonal is  political,  then  so  is  the  economic.  Every  time  we  open  our  wallets  to  buy  a  prod- 
uct or  write  a  check,  to  pay  for  a  service,  we  can  empower  ourselves  to  provide  economic 
opportunity  for  women. %l> 
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Moving  into  the 

Economic 

Mainstream 


Brunetta  R.  Wolfman 


The  requirements  for  economic  mobility  in  a  postindustrial  society  present  many  barriers 
for  low-income  women.  Social  policy  and  program  goals  for  improving  their  opportunities 
should  focus  on  educational,  training,  and  entrepreneurial  activities  using  individualized 
assessment,  counseling,  and  academic  and  occupational  advisers.  Social  consensus  needs 
to  be  achieved  in  order  to  establish  viable  programs  that  address  women 's  total  needs 
rather  than  approaching  the  problem  with  fragmented ,  uncoordinated  solutions. 


How  does  a  person  whose  income  is  below  the  poverty  level  survive  in  a  period  of 
economic  prosperity?  A  lot  of  low-income  women  use  common  sense,  food  substi- 
tutes, grit,  and  grim  optimism  to  subsist  and  keep  their  families  together.  The  poorest 
people  in  this  country  are  women  and  children  of  all  races,  and  the  prospects  for  improv- 
ing their  circumstances  in  the  1990s  do  not  appear  to  be  very  good. 

Many  problems  confront  low-income  women,  including  a  lack  of  education  and  access 
to  it,  family  responsibilities,  and  the  nature  of  the  job  market.  Poor  women  have  many 
characteristics  that  are  not  compatible  with  the  job  market  requirements  of  a  service- 
oriented,  technological  society.  In  an  earlier  era  labor  force  needs  were  less  demanding, 
requiring  brawn,  willingness,  and  perseverance,  but  today  brute  strength  and  endurance 
have  been  replaced  by  less  discernible  attributes.  Jobs  formerly  done  by  people  are  being 
accomplished  by  machines.  Sweatshops  and  home  labor  have  been  phased  out  or  rational- 
ized so  that  the  legendary  cleaning  woman  who  raised  and  educated  her  children  alone  has 
been  supplanted  by  a  maintenance  company  with  computer-generated  schedules.  Some 
jobs  that  require  no  training  do,  however,  require  a  high  school  diploma,  and  often  those 
jobs  are  in  locations  remote  from  those  who  could  fill  them. 

Many  low-income  women  are  hampered  by  low  literacy  or  educational  levels  since 
many  were  early  school  dropouts  because  of  adolescent  pregnancy  or  lack  of  success  in 
school  subjects.  Even  though  female  educational  attainment  is  slightly  higher  than  that  of 
males,  for  all  races,1  women  constitute  a  high  proportion  of  adult  functional  illiterates. 
Some  of  the  problems  of  nonreaders  originated  in  the  early  grades  and  were  not  recognized 
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or  diagnosed  by  parents  or  teachers.  Added  to  this  are  the  increasing  numbers  of  foreign- 
born  who  have  limited  literacy  in  their  native  language  or  in  English.2  Unfortunately,  too 
many  American-born  women  moved  through  public  schools  with  low  reading  and  math 
comprehension  until  they  drifted  or  dropped  out,  centering  their  lives  around  low-paying 
employment  or  motherhood. 

Our  educational  institutions  pay  less  attention  to  the  passive  than  to  the  disruptive  stu- 
dents, so  many  females  sit  quietly  in  class,  receiving  neither  attention  nor  assistance. 
Their  attendance  may  have  been  so  sporadic  for  a  variety  of  reasons  that  when  they  no 
longer  appear,  no  one  notices.  Until  very  recently  there  were  only  loose  local  standards 
for  high  school  graduation,  with  noticeable  differences  in  urban,  suburban,  and  rural 
areas,  so  that  graduates  were  not  guaranteed  to  be  equally  competent  in  academic  sub- 
jects. Since  the  American  educational  system  has  always  been  closely  linked  to  the  class 
and  labor  structure,  "good  education,"  generally  considered  to  be  college  preparatory, 
has  not  been  the  norm  for  the  working  and  lower  classes.  Low-income  women  are  caught 
in  a  period  of  transition  when  there  is  a  discontinuity  between  their  academic  preparation, 
attainment,  and  the  job  market. 


Today's  Market  Requires  Basic  Skills 


The  industrial  segment  of  that  market  has  not  only  shrunk  but  has  been  transformed  from 
dirty  factory  settings  to  clean  laboratory  environments,  from  mindless  repetitious  assem- 
bly lines  to  worker-controlled  lines.  Employment  applications  and  work  instructions  for 
these  new  industrial  employers  assume  reading  and  math  competence  in  accord  with  the 
abilities  of  students  of  a  generation  ago.  So  the  dropouts  and  graduates  of  the  nation's 
schools  are  the  beneficiaries  of  fearful  laissez-faire  educational  policies  that  evolved  after 
legalistic  attempts  at  equity,  changes  in  social  values,  and  adversarial  relationships  be- 
tween community  and  schools,  administration  and  teachers. 

However,  most  of  the  new  jobs  are  in  small  businesses  and  the  service  sector,  ranging 
from  fast  foods  to  financial  services,  with  equally  as  far-ranging  entrance  requirements. 
The  more  sophisticated  service  companies  utilize  complex  electronic  technology,  which 
presumes  reading  and  math  skills  of  sufficient  competence  to  run  machines  without  inter- 
ruption or  to  interact  with  the  public  accommodatingly.  There  is  also  a  presumption  of  a 
level  of  socialization  that  facilitates  cooperation  with  other  employees  and  customers. 
School  dropouts  and  low-level  graduates  are  then  at  a  further  disadvantage,  since  they 
have  often  not  succeeded  because  of  failure  to  understand  the  necessity  of  socialization  or 
picked  up  the  clues  inherent  in  the  process.  It  is  often  circular,  because  school  personnel 
assume  that  children  arrive  with  certain  social  skills,  the  teaching  of  which  they  consider 
to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  family  and  community  rather  than  the  school;  a  child  does 
not  succeed  in  school  without  those  social  skills.4 


Multiple  Problems  Confront  Low-Income  Women 

Even  if  a  low-income  woman  has  the  educational  preparation  necessary  to  function  in  the 
present  labor  market,  her  personal  situation  and  family  responsibilities  may  be  barriers  to 
employment.  The  traditional  role  of  mother  is  compounded  with  that  of  head  of  the  house- 
hold for  the  majority  of  low-income  women  —  some  never  married,  some  separated,  and 
some  divorced. 
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Many  of  these  women  have  never  worked;  they  attained  motherhood  sooner  than  driv- 
er's licenses,  high  school  diplomas,  or  voting  rights.  They  have  been  dependent  on  public 
assistance,  family  support,  or  sporadic  part-time  employment  to  sustain  their  families. 
They  have  more  children  than  they  would  like,  though  fewer  than  conventional  wisdom 
would  assert,5  because  they  do  not  have  access  to  health  information  or  family-planning 
resources.  Our  schools  and  youth  programs  do  not  teach  about  the  reproductive  process 
for  fear  that  they  will  offend  some  group's  moral  teachings.  Yet  our  society  advertises  and 
profits  from  uncontrolled  sexuality  in  the  media,  so  we  must  face  the  consequences  that 
fall  heavily  on  the  uneducated  and  poor. 

During  the  industrial  era  poor  women  lived  as  members  of  extended  families,  sharing 
chores  and  child  raising,  but  this  type  of  family  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Today  these  mothers 
and  children  live  in  isolation  from  relatives,6  a  consequence  of  mobility  and  social  policy. 
often  in  enclaves  of  similar  families  without  intergenerational  support.  They  are  usually 
housed  in  marginal  or  decaying  areas  rife  with  social  problems,  affecting  the  quality  of 
the  lives  of  their  family.  There  has  always  been  great  residential  mobility  among  low- 
income  families  because  of  fluctuations  of  wages  or  work,  relationships  with  neighbors, 
issues  of  personal  safety,  urban  renewal,  arson,  or  accidental  fires.  Their  mobility  has 
become  more  of  a  problem  in  the  past  decade  because  of  loss  of  available  low-income 
housing  stock  and  social  policies  abandoning  the  earlier  national  commitment  to  provide 
housing  for  the  needy. 

Health  is  another  major  problem  for  low-income  women;  they  and  their  children  tend  to 
suffer  from  lack  of  early  or  consistent  health  care.  Though  there  are  public  medical  pro- 
grams to  cover  them,  they  suffer  from  congenital  and  long-standing  medical  problems, 
which  are  often  not  handled  adequately.  Underfunded  and  understaffed  public  clinics  and 
hospitals  are  hard  pressed  to  handle  emergency  and  critical  cases,  let  alone  health  and 
nutritional  education,  so  preventive  medicine  programs  cannot  be  high  priorities.  The 
ultimate  costs  are  borne  not  only  by  low-income  mothers  and  their  families  but  by  society 
as  a  whole. 

Many  of  their  physical  problems  have  origins  in  stress  and  diseases  related  to  poor 
mental  health.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  strengths  and  coping  skills  of  low-income  women  that 
they  are  as  healthy  as  they  are,  since  they  face  inordinate  difficulties  in  their  daily  lives. 
The  responsibilities  of  heading  a  family  are  always  a  source  of  anxiety,  even  more  so  for  a 
very  young  woman  with  little  preparation  for  the  role.  Casual  observation,  baby-sitting, 
or  being  an  older  sister  do  not  provide  sufficient  motivation  or  understanding  of  the  ways 
in  which  infants  and  children  should  be  nurtured.  Young  mothers  need  prenatal  and  infant 
care  along  with  a  supportive  environment.  There  are  some  experimental  programs,  but 
they  serve  only  a  select  few.7 

Low-income  women  should  not  be  consigned  to  perpetual  poverty  but  should  be  given 
opportunities  to  become  productive  members  of  the  labor  force,  enhancing  their  chil- 
dren's future  as  well.  However,  social  policy  and  programs  should  protect  the  rights  of 
those  women  who  are  not  ready  to  leave  their  children  and  who  desire  to  fulfill  a  tradi- 
tional role  at  home.  Complex  cultural  and  emotional  reasons  may  motivate  a  low-income 
mother  to  choose  not  to  work,  but  a  society  concerned  about  individual  potential  should 
protect  the  traditional  as  well  as  the  nontraditional  role.  To  that  end  the  welfare  of  the 
children  must  be  assured  until  the  parent  can  earn  an  income  to  cover  the  basic  needs  of 
the  family. 
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Moving  into  the  Economic  Mainstream 

How  can  low-income  women  be  moved  into  the  economic  mainstream?  I  think  that  the 
problem  can  be  approached  in  a  number  of  ways,  including  educational,  training,  and 
entrepreneurial  activities  for  young  and  older  women.  There  will  need  to  be  adjustments 
in  social  policy  and  funding  along  with  the  necessary  flexibility  to  meet  the  needs  of 
individuals. 

Each  woman  who  is  to  participate  in  the  economic  mobility  process  should  be  given  a 
supportive,  comprehensive,  diagnostic  examination.  Supportive,  because  these  women 
are  accustomed  to  being  abused  by  bureaucratic  systems  and  often  have  little  faith  in  gov- 
ernmental promises.  First  it  is  important  to  determine  the  status  of  a  woman's  health, 
providing  referrals  and  care  if  necessary.  She  should  be  physically  fit  before  embarking 
on  a  venture  that,  although  it  promises  long-term  benefits,  will  be  stressful  in  the  short 
term.  This  is  the  point  at  which  any  learning  disability  with  a  physical  basis  should  be 
identified.  Counseling  and  peer  support  groups  can  help  ease  the  anxiety  and  misgivings 
inherent  in  any  new  undertaking.  Consistent,  not  sporadic  counseling  should  be  provided 
by  a  vocationally  oriented  professional  rather  than  a  psychiatrically  oriented  adviser  since 
the  former  would  be  more  rooted  in  the  reality  of  the  workplace  and  not  in  the  class-biased 
psychological  social  work  orientation. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  diagnosis  is  the  assessment  of  a  woman's  level  of  liter- 
acy and  academic  skills  along  with  occupational  and  career  aptitude  evaluation.  It  will  be 
important  to  conduct  interviews  to  reveal  the  kind  of  school  and  work  experiences  the 
woman  has  had  and  how  they  affect  her  dreams  of  the  future;  the  interview  can  help 
prepare  the  woman  for  the  next  stage  in  the  process. 

Women  who  lack  sufficient  literacy  to  move  directly  into  an  educational  or  job  training 
program  should  be  placed  in  an  adult  literacy  program,  either  with  other  women  in  the 
program  or  in  their  local  community.8  Government  and  students  must  recognize  that 
learning  to  read  will  not  happen  overnight,  so  there  must  be  allowances  of  time,  some- 
thing not  often  considered  in  economic  programs.  Adults  who  are  highly  motivated  and 
see  a  connection  between  literacy  and  their  future  tend  to  learn  rapidly,  but  it  is  important 
to  use  a  combination  of  methods  that  recognize  the  students'  various  learning  styles.  'Pro- 
visions will  have  to  be  made  for  combined  literacy  and  English-as-a-second-language 
classes  for  women  who  are  not  native  English  speakers. 

The  educational  programs  should  be  scheduled  year  round  so  that  students  will  be  able 
to  move  at  a  pace  that  provides  continual  feedback  and  produces  a  portfolio  of  achieve- 
ment. A  transcribed  record  should  be  kept  by  each  student  so  that  she  has  tangible  proof 
of  her  successes  and  can  take  it  with  her  as  she  progresses.  It  should  include  assessments 
from  instructors  and  counselors.  When  she  has  achieved  a  level  of  literacy  competency 
that  allows  her  to  progress  to  another  level,  she  should  be  moved  up  quickly,  probably  to 
a  GED  class  through  which  she  can  obtain  a  high  school  equivalency  certificate.  Again, 
there  are  different  methods  for  achieving  this  goal,  and  the  particular  method  should  be 
appropriate  for  the  woman.  The  government  must  continue  to  support  her  through  this 
stage.  Once  she  earns  a  high  school  certificate,  she  will  be  more  employable  and  ready 
for  more  complex  educational  preparation. 

At  this  point  the  woman  should  be  able  to  choose  the  length  of  time  she  can  devote  to  a 
training  or  educational  program,  depending  on  financial  or  family  circumstances.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  the  goal  is  to  move  low-income  women  from  dependency  to 
economic  independence,  and  this  cannot  be  done  overnight.  The  long-term  societal  bene- 
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fits  will  accrue  from  educational  and  training  programs  to  prepare  the  woman  for  employ- 
ment beyond  entry  level  and  to  advance  in  the  labor  market.  This  requires  longer  training 
periods  than  the  usual  six  to  twelve  months  specified  in  many  government  programs.  It 
will  be  important  to  fashion  training  programs  based  on  the  learning  pace  of  the  individ- 
ual trainee  and  to  sustain  the  counseling  component  as  she  moves  through  the  program. 
We  should  recognize  that  we  are  dealing  with  fragile  egos,  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  recon- 
struct learning  and  social  skills  after  years  of  destruction.  For  this  reason  it  is  important 
to  have  consistent  counseling  rather  than  intermittent  advisers  attached  to  a  particular 
agency  or  program.  A  counselor's  emphasis  should  be  on  a  woman's  goals  and  the  ways 
in  which  she  can  achieve  them  rather  than  her  emotional  state.  Many  programs  designed 
for  poor  people  devote  too  much  time  and  energy  to  their  psyches  rather  than  the  reality  of 
their  lives. 


Redefining  Goals 

Adults  redefine  their  goals,  frames  of  reference,  self-concepts,  and  criteria  for  evaluating 
change  as  they  engage  in  self-motivated  learning  activities.10  This  process,  which  should 
occur  during  the  educational/training  period,  will  have  to  continue  as  the  trainees  move  to 
new  academic  and  occupational  levels,  so  it  is  important  to  have  someone  to  prop  them  up 
and  enhance  the  experience.  Anyone  who  exhibits  abnormal  behavior  or  mental  illness  or 
appears  to  be  disturbed  should  be  referred  to  an  appropriate  agency  for  assistance  and  not 
kept  in  the  program. 

A  branching  structure  would  allow  a  woman  to  enroll  in  a  career  program  at  a  commu- 
nity college  or  public  vocational  school,  combining  occupational  skill  training  with  rele- 
vant academic  subjects.  She  should  be  encouraged  to  accept  work  assignments  on  the 
campus  and  internships  in  the  larger  community;  this  would  give  her  experience  and  self- 
confidence  and  expand  her  awareness  of  the  requirements  of  the  workplace.  The  academic 
courses  should  provide  a  basis  for  further  study,  for  a  degree  rather  than  a  certificate,  and 
transfer  at  a  later  date  to  a  baccalaureate  institution.  She  should  be  encouraged  to  develop 
a  plan  of  study  that  allows  her  to  work  part  time  and  study  full  time,  or  vice  versa,  and  set 
goals  and  timetables.  There  will  have  to  be  close  communication  between  a  trainee's 
counselor  and  the  college  or  vocational  school  staff,  so  that  the  woman  is  given  individu- 
alized attention  and  assistance  throughout  the  process.  She  will  need  help  in  making  the 
transition  from  passive  observer  to  active  participant  and  learner,  to  understand  that  her 
vocational  goals  need  to  be  flexible  as  she  prepares  for  changes  in  her  life  and  work.  Since 
many  students  and  employees  become  discouraged  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  a  new  experi- 
ence, contact  with  a  counselor  will  be  extremely  important,  to  prevent  dropping  out. 


Flexibility:  An  Important  Component 


Programs  should  be  structured  to  allow  women  to  move  back  and  forth  between  work  and 
formal  educational  programs,  whether  in  a  vocational  school,  community  college,  or 
four-year  college,  part  time  or  full  time.  Too  many  of  our  efforts  to  make  low-income 
people  independent  are  inflexible,  with  rigid  bureaucratic  separations  between  the  public 
agencies  providing  program  and  fiscal  support.  Often  there  is  a  vested  interest  in  keeping 
low-income  people  dependent  so  that  assumptions  about  their  abilities  are  justified  as  are 
the  agency  programs. 
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An  individualized  rather  than  a  mass  approach  would  be  beneficial,  since  the  low-in- 
come low  achiever  has  had  little  individualized  positive  attention  in  her  educational  life. 
The  portfolio/transcript  she  develops  and  the  continuing  relationship  with  a  counselor  will 
help  overcome  some  of  the  disabling  effects  of  her  prior  experiences,  because  she  will 
have  tangible  proof  of  her  academic  accomplishments  and  someone  whom  she  can  trust  to 
interpret  the  increasingly  complex  requirements  and  rewards.  The  counselor  will  be  the 
bridge  between  the  trainee,  educational  institutions,  and  employers  by  continually  inter- 
preting, translating,  encouraging,  and  mediating. 

Academic  and  occupational  studies  must  be  combined  with  work  experience,  whether 
co-op,  internships,  or  work-study,  since  the  low-income  trainee  needs  to  be  socialized  to 
the  expectations  and  behaviors  of  employment.  She  will  need  coaching  to  give  her  the 
confidence  necessary  to  propel  her  forward.  Work  experience  on  campus,  in  community 
agencies,  and  in  private  businesses  can  give  her  a  chance  to  observe  others  at  work  as 
colleagues  and  to  begin  to  understand  how  her  studies  relate  to  work  and  her  future  ambi- 
tions. A  salary  or  stipend  is  an  important  part  of  financing  her  education,  providing  living 
costs  as  a  supplement  to  the  allotment  she  receives  to  support  her  family;  she  should  not 
be  forced  to  choose  between  shoes  for  her  children  and  books  for  her  classes  or  bus  fare  to 
her  job.  This  is  another  way  in  which  a  counselor  can  act  as  mediator  between  agencies 
and  ensure  that  the  trainee  is  not  punished  for  attempting  to  improve  her  economic  condi- 
tion. 


The  Man  in  Her  Life 

An  individualized  program  that  isolates  a  woman  from  her  family  and  neighbors  or  the 
man  who  is  part  of  her  life  will  not  succeed.  Many  studies  and  programs  for  poor  women 
do  not  work  because  they  assume  that  these  women  live  in  a  totally  female  environment 
with  no  male  interaction  other  than  nocturnal  visits.  There  are  many  men  around  them, 
some  of  whom  are  struggling  on  subsistence  wages,  some  of  whom  are  in  and  out  of  insti- 
tutions, some  of  whom  are  involved  in  illegal  activities,  and  some  of  whom  are  dependent 
because  of  physical  or  mental  disabilities  or  age.  These  men  are  important  as  fathers, 
husbands,  lovers,  and  relatives  and  have  opinions  that  matter  to  the  women.  The  men  are 
often  threatened  by  programs  that  appear  to  be  designed  to  dislodge  them  and  their  rela- 
tionships to  the  women.  Their  support  is  necessary  and  concomitant  training  programs 
need  to  be  developed  for  them,  providing  opportunities  for  economic  betterment  for  the 
entire  family  and  neighborhood.  If  a  man  does  not  understand  what  is  happening  to  the 
woman,  he  will  often  sabotage  her  efforts  and  may  resort  to  threats  and  physical  violence 
to  prevent  her  from  changing  her  lifestyle.  If  no  attempts  are  made  to  mollify  these  low- 
income  men,  it  will  be  infinitely  more  difficult  for  the  women  to  succeed  in  any  educa- 
tional training  program  and  to  sustain  their  gains. 


Child  Care:  Necessary  for  Success 


Even  more  important  than  gaining  the  support  of  their  men  is  the  absolute  necessity  for 
these  women  to  have  child-care  options  available  so  they  can  participate  in  the  programs 
described.  The  costs  of  child  care  must  be  borne  by  a  sponsoring  agency  and  the  quality  of 
the  care  must  assure  that  the  educational  and  physical  needs  of  the  children  are  met.  The 
costs  should  not  have  to  come  from  a  mother's  stipend  or  allotment,  since  most  mothers 
would  be  unable  to  afford  them.  The  options  should  be  family  day  care,  neighborhood, 
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college,  or  workplace  centers,  extended  day  care  for  school-age  children.  There  should 
also  be  provisions  for  care  for  sick  children  so  that  a  mother  is  not  precluded  from  partici- 
pation because  of  a  child's  illness. 


Retraining  and  the  Older  Woman 


Programs  must  be  flexible  enough  to  be  available  to  the  working  poor  —  low-income 
women  who  seek  retraining  because  of  dislocations  in  the  employment  market  or  a  need  to 
upgrade  their  skills.  Many  of  the  current  programs  have  short-term  numerical  goals  and 
few  provisions  for  creating  career  ladders.  As  a  result,  training  is  given  in  fits  and  starts 
as  crises  develop  and  must  be  met.  The  retraining  aspects  are  of  particular  importance  to 
older  women,  who,  freed  of  family  responsibilities,  are  ready  for  meaningful,  well-pay- 
ing jobs.  As  the  average  age  of  the  population  increases,"  we  should  pay  more  attention  to 
older  women  and  develop  ways  to  move  them  from  the  lowest  rungs  of  the  career  ladder. 


Entrepreneurship  and  Small  Businesses 


Training  and  work  experiences  should  not  focus  solely  on  the  public  or  nonprofit  or  cor- 
porate sector  but  include  introductions  to  entrepreneurship  and  small  businesses.  Since 
the  bulk  of  the  work  force  is  employed  in  small  businesses,  it  is  important  to  inform  low- 
income  women  of  the  possibilities  and  risks  involved.  Often  they  are  intrigued,  because 
they  are  aware  of  certain  unmet  commercial  needs  in  their  own  neighborhoods  or  have 
secret  dreams  of  making  or  marketing  a  particular  type  of  product.  They  should  be  en- 
couraged to  assess  those  dreams  with  self-employed  service  providers,  small-business 
owners,  and  staff  of  state  and  federal  small-business  agencies  and  perhaps  be  given  an 
appropriate  internship.  Several  women  might  constitute  a  cooperative  or  team  to  provide  a 
service  (telemarketing,  data  entry,  child  care,  etc.),  but  would  need  appropriate  training 
and  business  advice  to  get  started  and  prosper. 

An  old  American  ideal  is  to  be  one's  own  boss,  but  we  often  neglect  it  when  we  develop 
employment  and  training  programs.  Two  decades  ago  there  was  a  considerable  movement 
to  provide  career  ladders  and  programs  for  the  poor  and  the  working  poor,12  but  job  crea- 
tion was  limited  to  education  and  human  service  fields.  This  does  not  work  in  an  economy 
that  cannot  expand  public  service  because  of  taxing  restraints  and  reluctance  to  add  em- 
ployees to  the  public  rolls,  so  the  private  sector  is  the  most  logical  source  of  employment. 


Mentoring 

In  addition  to  the  continuing  presence  of  an  educational/vocational  counselor,  a  trainee 
will  need  mentors  in  both  the  educational  institution  and  workplace.  The  mentor  could  be 
a  staff  member  or  student  at  the  school  or  college  who  understands  the  way  the  institution 
works  and  how  success  is  achieved.  The  relationship  could  be  formal  or  informal,  de- 
pending on  the  setting,  but  would  probably  be  most  successful  if  unencumbered  by  rules, 
regulations,  or  structure.  The  ideal  mentor  would  be  a  woman  whose  background  and 
experiences  are  similar  to  those  of  the  trainee,  for  whom  she  could  serve  as  a  role  model 
and  provide  further  reinforcement. 

The  mentors  could  lessen  the  load  of  the  counselor  by  providing  an  immediate  descrip- 
tion of  accepted  behavior  within  a  group  and  the  mores  of  the  group.  A  mentor,  through 
her  sponsorship,  can  facilitate  a  newcomer's  acceptance  into  a  group.  Such  assistance  is 
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vital  to  low-income  women  who  were  not  socialized  into  a  school  structure  and  need  en- 
couragement from  many  people  to  break  out  of  old  habits. 


Successful  Program  Implementation 


What  would  it  take  to  implement  such  a  program?  The  overriding  ingredient  must  be  a 
public  will  to  succeed,  following  the  old  maxim  "Where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way." 
That  "will"  should  be  made  a  permanent  public  policy,  not  an  ephemeral  sop  designed 
to  last  until  the  next  election  or  through  an  official's  term  of  office. 

There  has  to  be  a  concerned  constituency  before  there  can  be  public  policy,  and  poor 
people  are  not  usually  considered  an  important  constituency.  Therefore  a  coalition  needs 
to  develop  a  plan  to  convince  both  the  electorate  and  the  elected.  The  plan  should  indicate 
the  cost-effectiveness  of  proposed  changes  vis-a-vis  the  current  costs  of  welfare  programs 
for  the  poor.  Some  of  the  costs  can  be  covered  under  the  Family  Security  Act  of  1988, 
which  allows  welfare  recipients  to  undertake  college  studies  without  losing  benefits.  The 
proponents  will  have  to  offer  persuasive  arguments  in  response  to  the  self-interest  of  the 
electorate  in  order  to  gain  adherents. 

The  major  public  policy  change  should  be  to  treat  trainees  in  their  entirety  rather  than 
segmenting  their  needs  and  corrective  approaches  to  their  problems.  This  will  mean  that 
only  one  agency  will  be  responsible  for  those  involved  in  the  effort  and  only  that  agency 
will  select  the  participants  and  coordinate  the  funding  and  services.  The  counselor  as- 
signed to  a  trainee  will  be  on  the  staff  of  the  agency,  and  her  commitment  will  be  to  follow 
the  trainee  until  she  has  completed  her  training/education  and  three  months  of  paid  full- 
time  employment.  This  is  a  longer  period  of  time  than  is  allowed  under  most  current 
programs,  but  it  will  be  based  on  an  obligation  to  an  individual  rather  than  an  undifferen- 
tiated group  of  poor  people.  The  agency  will  coordinate  education/training  tuitions,  hous- 
ing, child  care,  health  care,  part-time  employment/internships,  and  financial  support  for 
those  women  enrolled  in  the  program.  It  will  provide  a  model  for  affecting  the  poverty 
cycle  by  its  coordinating  and  advocacy  role. 


The  Role  of  Postsecondary  Education  Institutions 


Postsecondary  education  institutions,  particularly  public  vocational  schools  and  commu- 
nity colleges,  have  a  special  role  to  play.  These  organizations  will  have  to  correct  the 
problems  created  by  the  public  schools  and  provide  the  necessary  new  skills  for  the 
women  to  have  productive  work  lives.  The  vocational  schools  and  community  colleges 
will  have  to  develop  methods  by  which  poor  women  can  be  admitted  throughout  the  year 
and  be  enrolled  in  learning  activities  that  prepare  them  for  regular  college  classroom 
participation.  The  associate  and  baccalaureate  degree  institutions,  private  and  public,  will 
need  to  agree  on  curriculum  requirements  that  will  provide  articulation  and  real  possibili- 
ties for  degree  attainment.  Course  requirements  for  each  major  included  in  the  agreement 
will  have  to  be  published  and  disseminated.  Many  private  colleges  and  a  few  public  insti- 
tutions have  already  taken  steps  to  implement  such  a  program,  but  it  needs  to  be  more 
widespread  and  have  assured  funding.  This  would  be  the  case  if  the  proposed  generic 
approach  were  taken,  because  tuition  costs  would  be  based  on  individual  student/trainee 
courses  rather  than  on  a  fixed  amount  for  a  type  of  program. 

The  public  institutions  will  need  to  develop  the  type  of  flexible  approach  similar  to  that 
of  their  counterparts  in  the  private  sector,  which  should  not  be  too  difficult  when  a  college 
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is  dealing  with  an  individual  rather  than  a  group  coming  in  under  rigid  guidelines.  Col- 
leges and  universities  must  not  develop  shifting  standards  that  will  ultimately  penalize  the 
poor  who  are  capable  of  learning  and  achieving  along  with  the  middle-class  students.  The 
poor  must  have  an  academic  foundation  that  provides  them  with  the  basic  understanding 
to  move  through  a  college  curriculum  with  success,  which  will  not  happen  if  they  are 
given  a  weak  substitute  and  exit  without  the  preparation  needed  to  effectively  enter  the 
new  technological  labor  force.  The  institutions  should  not  only  provide  the  tools  for  the 
students'  current  activities  but  give  them  a  basis  for  understanding  the  past,  preparing 
them  for  continual  learning  as  a  condition  of  life. 

The  agency  responsible  for  the  trainees  should  have  a  plan  for  public  information,  rec- 
ognizing the  tremendous  value  in  telling  the  general  community  and  the  participants 
themselves  of  the  program  as  it  progresses.  The  agency  should  seek  the  support  of  the 
media,  since  little  attention  or  respect  is  given  to  publicly  funded  activities  designed  to 
improve  the  economic  conditions  of  the  poor.  The  potential  for  success  and  becoming  a 
model  for  the  future  is  inherent  in  every  woman  enrolled,  and  it  is  important  to  tell  the 
story  so  that  the  rippling  effect  will  be  felt  throughout  institutions  and  neighborhoods. 
The  media,  particularly  the  visual  ones,  can  provide  positive  reinforcement  for  the  partic- 
ipants, and  the  material  can  be  used  frequently  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  program. 


The  Challenge  of  the  Future 


If  we  are  to  create  a  break  in  the  circle  of  poverty,  it  will  require  the  will,  a  community  of 
consensus,  creative  thinking,  and  abilities  to  succeed.  Though  the  financial  burden  of 
support  for  training  has  to  be  public,  there  must  be  an  underpinning  of  support  from  the 
corporate  sector  for  internships,  advisory  assistance,  and  job  placement.  The  small-busi- 
ness sector  will  also  need  to  be  a  partner,  though  it  is  more  difficult  to  reach  small  busi- 
nesses, but  they  need  employees  too.  They  can  provide  not  only  employment  opportunities 
but  examples  and  impetus  for  the  entrepreneurial  impulse.  Voluntary  organizations,  too, 
can  be  enlisted  to  provide  informal  and  recreational  activities  for  the  women  and  their 
families,  as  well  as  any  services  that  meet  special  needs  of  the  group. 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  future,  competition  from  other  countries,  integrat- 
ing a  diverse  work  force  into  society  as  a  whole,  and  providing  an  educated  work  force 
prepared  to  cope  with  a  knowledge-based  technological  economy,  we  will  have  to  utilize 
our  creative  talents  and  abilities,  not  only  for  poor  women,  but  for  all  of  us.^ 
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Reaching 
Tomorrow's 
Hispanic  Leaders 


Sister  Therese  Hi g gins 


High  school-age  Hispanics  have  a  50 percent  drop-out  rate.  College-age  Hispanic  youth 
account  for  only  3. 9  percent  of  the  United  States  college  population.  A  report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Minority  Participation  in  Education  and  American  Life  challenged  college 
planners  to  do  something  about  the  neglect  of  young  minority  students.  However,  Regis 
College  had  already  developed  a  four-week  residential  summer  program  to  enable  His- 
panic ninth-graders  to  complete  high  school  and  prepare  for  college.  The  anticipated 
outcome  of  this  College  Awareness  Program  is  that  the  dream  of  higher  education  and 
empowerment  for  two  hundred  gifted  young  Hispanics  will  be  realized. 


What  does  it  mean  to  be  a  gifted,  young,  Hispanic  girl  living  in  any  major  metropol- 
itan area  of  the  United  States,  where  85  percent  of  all  Hispanics  live?1  It  means, 
quite  simply,  that  she  will  probably  experience  a  three-way  bypass  before  she  is  twenty: 
under  the  pressures  of  family  survival  and  duty,  she  will  be  encouraged  to  bypass  any 
potential  for  leadership  for  immediate  lowly  service  and  a  minimum  wage;  as  a  member  of 
a  first-generation  bilingual  family,  she  will  unknowingly  bypass  many  opportunities  for 
access  to  higher  education  and  readily  available  financial  aid;  and  within  her  particular 
ethnic  culture,  without  early  intervention,  she  will  think  it  is  normal  to  be  bypassed  in 
most  areas  of  decision  making  or  economic  independence.  For  her  a  three-way  bypass  is 
not  a  second  chance  for  a  full  life.  It  means,  rather,  that  the  young  woman  never  really  had 
a  first  chance. 


A  Look  at  the  Numbers 

A  recap  of  some  census  reports  and  social  surveys  puts  the  problem  in  focus.  According 
to  the  1985  Current  Population  Survey,  the  U.S.  annual  growth  rate  for  Hispanics  was  6 
percent,  for  Anglos,  0.6  percent,  and  for  blacks,  1.8  percent.  Hispanics  are  a  youthful 
group  in  our  society;  half  their  population  is  under  twenty-three.  The  Hispanic  birthrate 
is  high  not  only  because  of  the  large  proportion  of  women  of  childbearing  years,  but 
because  of  the  strong  cultural  approval  of  large  families.  The  relatively  easy  immigration 
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from  nearby  Mexico,  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Central  and  South  America  contribute  to 
the  growth  rate  of  the  Hispanic  population.  These  two  influences  on  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  Hispanic  population  are  likely  to  continue.  Census  Bureau  statistics  list  19  million 
Hispanics  in  the  United  States,  up  30  percent  since  1980.  In  1988  Hispanics  accounted  for 
7.9  percent  of  the  country's  population;  by  2010  the  number  will  be  11  percent.2 

The  growth  of  the  Hispanic  population  has  not  been  accompanied  by  economic  or  edu- 
cational opportunity.  According  to  a  study  prepared  for  the  Executive  Office  of  Economic 
Affairs  of  Massachusetts,  Hispanics  have  largely  been  bypassed  within  the  two  areas  that 
offer  upward  mobility  and  power,  the  worlds  of  education  and  of  business.  The  study 
revealed  that  60  percent  of  Hispanic  children  in  Massachusetts  live  in  families  in  which 
the  head  of  the  household  did  not  complete  high  school;  this  compares  with  20-25  percent 
for  blacks  and  12  percent  for  whites.  The  median  income  (adjusted  for  inflation),  rose  for 
whites  and  blacks  by  13  percent  and  15  percent;  Hispanics  suffered  a  drop  in  income  of 
40  percent.3 

Another  set  of  statistics  brings  the  focus  in  a  bit  sharper.  Only  about  40  percent  of  His- 
panic-Americans of  eligible  age  graduate  from  high  school.4  Data  from  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion General  Information  Survey  confirms  that  Hispanics  make  up  only  3.9  percent  of  the 
United  States  college  population,  despite  their  high  percentage  in  the  youth  population. 
For  every  100  Hispanic  students,  55  graduate  from  high  school,  23  go  on  to  college,  7 
earn  bachelor's  degrees,  4  enter  graduate  or  professional  schools,  from  which  only  2 
receive  degrees.5 

Studies  also  indicate  that  Hispanic  students  tend  to  drop  out  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  grade, 
as  compared  to  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  grade  for  their  Anglo  and  black  counterparts.6  The 
reasons  hark  back  to  the  three-way  bypassed  Hispanic  female.  She  comes  from  a  segment 
of  our  society  in  which  the  realities  of  poverty  make  earning  money  a  priority  and  family 
cultural  patterns  put  schooling  second  or  third,  especially  for  girls.  She  faces  a  lack  of 
role  models  of  educational  achievers,  especially  women,  language  difficulties,  discrimi- 
nation based  on  ethnicity,  low  self-image,  and  lack  of  know-how  within  the  educational, 
economic,  and  political  systems  in  which  she  is  expected  to  act. 


A  Challenge  for  Colleges 

In  1988,  a  report  of  the  Commission  on  Minority  Participation  in  Education  and  Ameri- 
can Life  became  a  best  seller  among  college  administrators.  One  Third  of  a  Nation  tells  a 
poignant,  well-documented  story  of  sometimes  benign,  sometimes  deliberate  neglect.7 
But  the  message  to  college  planners  was  clear:  these  are  the  facts;  do  something!  In  short, 
the  country's  institutions  of  higher  learning  were  challenged  to  support  and  strengthen 
efforts  to  increase  minority  recruitment,  retention,  and  graduation. 

Paul  Gallagher  summarizes  the  rationale  for  placing  the  responsibility  on  higher  educa- 
tion. "First,"  he  states,  "because  colleges  and  universities  are  the  principal  educators  and 
shapers  of  our  country's  professionals,  leaders  and  role  models,  and  second,  because  the 
higher  education  community  historically  has  functioned  as  a  crucial  goad  to  the  nation's 
conscience.  Put  another  way,  higher  education  serves  as  an  example  both  in  identifying 
issues  that  must  be  addressed  and  in  creating  the  means  to  address  them."8 

The  motivation  behind  the  challenge  is  twofold.  For  the  nation  at  large,  it  is  clearly  self- 
interest.  Given  the  demographics,  the  young  Hispanic  population  will  be  a  critical  compo- 
nent for  our  economic  development,  for  an  enlightened,  skilled,  and  competitive  work 
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force,  and  for  a  healthy  balance  between  the  needs  of  the  job  market  and  the  capability  of 
the  work  force. 

There  is  a  second  motivating  factor  for  a  college  to  accept  seriously  the  responsibility  to 
find  a  way  for  young,  oppressed,  and  dreamless  children  to  discover  their  own  dream.  It 
is,  quite  simply,  social  justice. 

For  many  of  us  in  higher  education,  this  is  the  compelling  call.  It  is  more  a  moral  im- 
perative than  an  essential  economic  strategy:  it  is  educating  more  for  empowerment  than 
power.  Within  this  arena  for  social  justice  some  educators  have  focused  efforts  on  the 
minority  within  a  minority  —  young  women  who  have  the  potential  to  be  Hispanic  leaders 
of  tomorrow  if  we  reach  them.  If  we  do  not  reach  them,  at  least  one  generation,  perhaps 
two,  of  highly  gifted,  intelligent,  first-generation  Hispanic-American  women  will  never 
have  had  a  chance,  and  they  will  not  even  know  it  until  someone  succeeds,  a  generation  or 
two  hence,  in  reaching  their  children  or  their  children's  children.  It  could  take  that  long. 


Women  Reaching  Women:  The  Regis  College  Model 

Within  the  diversity  of  institutions  of  higher  education,  the  relatively  small  liberal  arts 
colleges  for  women  have  been  successful  in  producing  proportionately  more  highly  quali- 
fied women  leaders  than  other  types  of  institutions  of  higher  education.9  The  majority  of 
church-affiliated  colleges  for  women  were,  in  fact,  founded  to  educate  women,  often 
from  an  ethnic  minority,  who  otherwise  would  never  have  attended  college. 10  Their  suc- 
cess rate  is  reported  in  the  Women's  College  Coalition  Studies  for  1985  and  1988. 

It  was  a  natural  response,  then,  for  Regis  College  to  respond  to  the  challenge  of  the 
Commission  on  Minority  Participation  in  Education  even  before  its  report  was  published 
in  1988.  This  liberal  arts  college  in  the  Catholic  tradition,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  1 ,  150 
students,  has  800  full-time  undergraduates.  Regis  has  piloted  a  small,  select  program  that 
over  four  years  will  have  reached  over  two  hundred  young  Hispanic  leaders,  three  fourths 
of  them  women.  The  objectives,  the  format,  and  the  results  may  be  a  useful  model  for 
similar  programs  in  other  settings. 

The  College  Awareness  Program 

Regis  began  its  College  Awareness  Program  in  January  1987,  with  a  $30,000  grant  from 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Regents  of  Higher  Education  and  matching  funds  from  the 
institution.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Leona  McCaughey-Oreszak,  chairman  of  the  edu- 
cation department,  the  program  addresses  the  problem  of  Hispanics  and  higher  education 
by  focusing  on  pre-high  school  youngsters.  Basically,  College  Awareness,  a  drop-out 
intervention  program  for  talented,  at-risk,  Hispanic  thirteen-year-old  girls  and  boys  is 
designed  to: 

1 .  increase  the  number  of  Hispanic  high  school  graduates  from  the  Boston 
public  schools  by  improving  their  basic  knowledge  of  English,  math,  and 
study  skills; 

2.  increase  awareness  of  the  importance  of  high  school  graduation  and  post- 
high  school  education  among  students  and  their  parents; 

3.  increase  awareness  of  college  and  career  choices  among  Hispanic  students; 
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4.  increase  individual  self-esteem  so  that  high  school  graduation  and  college 
attendance  are  perceived  as  realistic  goals; 

5 .  increase  the  number  of  Hispanics  in  the  metropolitan  Boston  area  who  will 
matriculate  in  college. 

The  true  test  will  come  this  year,  when  the  first  group  that  entered  as  ninth-graders 
will  be  of  college  age  and,  we  hope,  college  bound.  Meanwhile  there  are  clear  signs  that 
the  program  has  been  a  successful  first  step  in  reaching  some  of  tomorrow's  Hispanic 
leaders. 

Working  with  principals  and  guidance  staff  in  the  Boston  public  schools,  the  director  of 
College  Awareness  selects  twenty-five  to  thirty  bright,  able  Hispanic  students  who  are 
about  to  enter  high  school.  For  one  month  these  students  spend  their  weekdays  and  nights 
on  the  Regis  campus.  There  they  experience  a  comprehensive  program  that  moves  from 
the  basic  skills  in  English  (as  a  second  language),  writing,  comprehension,  and  general 
study  habits  to  actual  "college  awareness"  —  possible  careers,  possible  colleges,  how  to 
apply,  how  to  obtain  financial  aid.  Interlaced  through  each  experience  is  the  consistent 
message  of  confidence  in  who  they  are  and  the  type  of  leaders  they  are  called  to  be. 

Students  stay  in  the  Regis  dormitories,  where  they  are  supervised  by  Hispanic  college 
students  who  act  as  role  models  and  mentors.  Each  evening  a  session  in  the  residence 
halls  emphasizes  information  on  interpreting  college  catalogues,  financial  aid,  types  of 
colleges,  and  special  opportunities  and  problems  faced  in  college.  Hispanic  college  stu- 
dents or  college  graduates  share  their  stories  of  academic  and  personal  success  during 
the  sessions. 

As  parents  are  an  important  motivating  factor  in  successful  high  school  completion  and 
college  application,  their  involvement  is  encouraged.  Parents  attend  an  orientation  pro- 
gram before  the  summer  session  at  which  they  meet  staff  members,  tour  the  campus, 
learn  of  the  program's  goals  and  objectives,  and  are  informed  about  rules  and  regulations. 

A  key  component  of  the  program  is  communication  with  each  student  during  the  high 
school  years  with  a  series  of  academic-year  support  activities,  including  weekend  sessions 
at  Regis  designed  to  reinforce  the  elements  of  the  summer  program.  Concurrent  informa- 
tion sessions  on  the  preparation  for  college  are  held  for  parents.  In  addition  a  member  of 
the  College  Awareness  Program  staff  follows  the  progress  of  the  students  by  conferring 
with  them,  their  parents,  teachers,  and  guidance  personnel.  The  purpose  of  this  close 
individual  follow-up  is  twofold.  It  gives  the  students  a  support  person  who  will,  if  neces- 
sary, act  as  their  advocate,  and  it  provides  the  College  Awareness  Program  director  with 
information  necessary  for  planning  the  details  of  the  weekend  sessions  and  revising  subse- 
quent summer-session  components  of  the  program. 

Students  from  each  year's  program  return  for  one  week  during  the  following  years  to 
receive  additional  help  in  preparation  for  SATs,  financial  aid  applications,  knowledge, 
and  exposure  to  college  faculty.  They,  in  turn,  become  role  models  and  mentors  for  suc- 
ceeding entering  groups. 


Evaluating  the  Program 

The  effectiveness  of  the  program  is  assessed  by  various  means.  Students'  progress 
through  their  high  school  careers  is  followed  by  the  College  Awareness  director.  Records 
are  maintained  of  high  school  grades,  PSAT  and  SAT  scores,  comprehensive  tests,  skills 
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tests,  and  so  forth,  as  the  basis  of  data  for  longitudinal  studies.  Parent  and  student  evalua- 
tions are  used  to  judge  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  in  meeting  students'  individual 
goals  and  needs  and  in  determining  future  direction. 

Since  the  program's  inception  in  1987,  all  but  one  of  the  ninety  participants  are  still  in 
high  school,  and  some  of  them  have  earned  academic  honors,  including 

•  an  award  in  earth  science  at  Brighton  High  School 

•  an  award  in  English  as  a  second  language  and  one  in  civics  at  Charleston  n 
High  School 

•  awards  in  computer  literacy,  earth  science,  algebra,  and  for  "freshman  of 
the  year"  at  Charlestown  High  School 

•  honor  roll  status  at  Boston  Latin  Academy 

•  a  straight  A  student  at  Jamaica  Plain  High  School 

The  participants'  own  evaluations  of  this  program  further  attest  to  its  personal  and  aca- 
demic impact.  On  a  rating  scale  from  5  (excellent)  to  1  (poor),  the  members  of  the  first 
group  of  participants  rated  their  experience  at  4.69;  the  second  group's  rating  was  4.74. 

Attendance  of  parents  and  families  at  orientation  sessions  has  been  excellent:  only  two 
of  the  ninety  or  so  parents  did  not  attend  the  1988  summer  session,  and  only  two  did  not 
return  completed  evaluation  forms.  Parents  expressed  gratitude  for  the  program  and 
stated  that  they  hoped  it  would  continue.  The  most  consistent  response  to  their  daughters' 
learning  related  to  growth  in  self-confidence  and  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility. 

Students'  own  evaluations  also  stressed  their  learning  self-confidence  and  responsibil- 
ity. Their  own  words  tell  it  best: 

•  I  learned  how  to  be  more  responsible. 

•  I  learned  to  trust  myself  and  have  confidence  in  myself  and  others. 

•  The  College  Awareness  Program  has  helped  me  to  know  how  to  speak  up 
when  I  know  an  answer  and  when  I  don't  understand  something.  Also  to 
picture  myself  as  a  person  with  a  future,  with  a  career. 

•  I  think  this  program  was  very  good  because  it  showed  me  that  Hispanics 
have  an  opportunity  in  life,  too. 

The  following  personal  assessments  over  a  period  of  one  year  demonstrate  the  changes 
that  occur. 
Eugenia 

On  July  5,  1987,  at  9: 15  a.m.,  she  wrote,  "I  feel  nervous,  hot,  and  thirsty.  Besides  all 
these  other  feelings,  I  feel  scared  and  alone.  I  want  to  lose  fear  of  meeting  new  things  and 
new  people." 

On  July  31 ,  1987,  she  wrote,  "I  have  accomplished  many  things  at  Regis.  One  of  these 
things  is  to  have  confidence  in  myself  and  to  not  let  anything  get  in  the  way  of  doing  or 
becoming  something  in  the  future.  The  biggest  accomplishment  has  been  to  believe  in 
myself  and  other  people." 

In  July  1988  Eugenia  seemed  to  have  made  up  her  mind.  She  said,  "I  think  the  program 
is  excellent  because  it  has  given  me  a  much  better  perspective  about  what  college  life  will 
be  like." 
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The  following  assessment,  before  and  after,  tells  a  tale  of  leadership  in  the  making. 
Maria 

On  July  5,  1987,  10:45  a.m.:  I  hope  to  accomplish  good  study  skills,  make  new  friends, 
gain  self-confidence,  and  stop  feeling  lonely." 

On  July  31 ,  1987:  "I  have  made  new  friends  and  most  important  I  have  opened  up  and 
come  out  of  the  shell  I've  been  hiding  in  for  so  long.  I  have  learned  many  new  skills  and  I 
will  take  these  skills  with  me  through  high  school  and  college.  The  staff  has  helped  me  to 
become  a  better  person,  believe  in  myself,  and  to  never  say  I  can't  when  I  can  if  I  just  try." 

For  Jammie  and  Sallie  the  mentoring  was  crucial. 
Jammie 

On  July  5,  1988:  "What  I  hope  happens?  I  would  like  a  lot  of  help  in  Study  Skills  and 
English  Grammar  because  even  though  I  was  born  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  my  En- 
glish's terrible. 

"If  you  really  want  to  know  what  I  see  out  my  broken  window  at  home,  I  will  tell  you. 
Outside  my  bedroom  window  I  see  another  building  with  fire  escapes  full  of  clothes  that 
are  hung  out  to  dry,  you  also  see  the  dumpsters  maybe  or  sometimes  you  see  groups  of 
boys  smoking  pot,  that's  about  it." 

July  29,  1988:  "What  have  I  accomplished?  First  of  all  I  have  improved  my  English  and 
my  study  skills.  It  is  easy  to  leave  the  college,  it's  the  friends  that  I  have  made  here  is  what 
I'm  going  to  miss.  Friends  are  hard  to  come  by,  so  I  cherish  each  one  of  them.  I  will  be 
back." 
Sallie 

July  29,  1988:  "Some  of  the  reasons  why  I  returned  to  the  College  Awareness  Program 
are  the  following.  Margarita  C.  and  Agnes  Luna  are  both  counselors  in  the  program  and 
students  at  Regis  College.  They  are  very  good  friends  of  mine,  and  I  really  missed  them 
this  whole  school  year. 

"I  am  happy  to  know  that  other  Hispanics  are  worried  about  Hispanics  in  college.  I 
know  that  this  program  will  open  the  doors  for  hundreds  of  Hispanic  students  going  to 
college." 

Increased  corporate,  foundation,  and  private  funding  attest  to  another  kind  of  evalua- 
tion. The  Regents,  the  initial  supporters  of  this  effort,  were  joined  by  the  Mabel  Louise 
Riley  Foundation,  State  Street  Bank,  the  Boston  Globe  Company,  and  the  Bank  of  New 
England. 

A  private  philanthropist  and  some  of  his  friends,  impressed  by  the  results  of  the  first 
two  years  of  the  College  Awareness  Program,  have  underwritten  a  similar  but  separate 
four-year  program  with  a  Catholic  Leadership  component.  In  1989,  the  two  programs  ran 
simultaneously  for  sixty  new  students,  along  with  returning  students  from  1987  and  1988. 
As  Regis  continues  down  this  less  traveled  academic  road,  these  supportive  believers  have 
made  all  the  difference. 

This  short  story  of  the  programs  at  one  small  college  will  become,  we  hope,  the  seeding 
ground  of  hundreds  of  life  stories,  published  or  not,  of  young  people  for  whom  "college 
awareness"  proved  a  pivotal  point.  For  young  Hispanic  leaders,  economic  and  intellectual 
empowerment  will  come  through  education.  By  ninth  grade  this  particular  group  must  see 
college  as  an  attainable  experience,  not  a  concept.  To  date  it  looks  as  if  Eugenia,  Maria, 
Jammie,  Sallie,  and  their  friends  have  averted  a  bypass  and  begun  a  healthy  stride  toward 
personal  achievement  and  societal  influence. 
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But  what  of  the  others?  The  Hispanic  pipeline  to  higher  education  has  been  described  as 
broken,  leaking,  and  in  dire  need  of  repair.  Academic  preparation  of  Hispanics  continues 
to  lag  behind  that  of  whites  and  blacks.  A  Hispanic  seventeen-year-old  reads,  on  average, 
as  well  as  a  non-Hispanic  child  of  thirteen.  In  addition,  the  Hispanic  population  in  this 
country  ranks  first  in  every  indicator  of  poverty:  unemployment,  low  income,  AFDC. 
woman  head-of-household.  Hispanics  have  been  described  locally  as  the  "ignored  group." 
Despite  their  growing  numbers,  they  are  only  slowly  gaining  political  and  social  clout. 
Those  few  Hispanic  leaders  who  are  emerging  view  education  as  the  single  most 
pressing  need." 

Our  further  dream  is  that  this  single,  caring  College  Awareness  Program,  duplicated  on 
three  thousand  campuses  across  the  nation,  will  change  the  face  of  the  earth  for  the  op- 
pressed, impoverished,  and  dreamless  dropouts  in  our  current  city  school  systems.^ 
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Women  are  calling  for  institutions  to  recognize  their  worth  fully 
and  to  stop  assuming  that  knowledge  about  men  and  men 's  lives 
necessarily  speaks  to  women  and  their  lives.  They  are  calling  for 
institutions  to  start  systematically  educating  women  for 
leadership  in  society.  And  they  are  calling  for  institutions  to  stop 
expecting  them  to  give  up  their  own  strengths  as  women  to 
become  part  of  the  male  system. 

—  "The  New  Agenda  of  Women  for  Higher  Education" 
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Providing  Access        The  Role  of  Higher 
to  Power  Education  in 

Empowering 
Women  Students 


Margaret  A.  McKenna 


Access  to  education  opens  the  doors  to  future  economic  power  —  but  are  opportunities  for 
women  limited  by  the  very  way  that  institutions  of  higher  education  think  about  women 
students?  Women  comprise  the  majority  of  college  students  today,  but  the  institutions  they 
attend  may  not  be  serving  their  educational  needs.  This  article  explains  that  women 's 
needs  are  different  from  those  of  men  and  illustrates  how  educators  can  respond  to  that 
difference,  offering  a  '  feminist  environment ' '  in  which  female  students  can  meet  their 
own  educational  goals. 


American  higher  education  has  served  as  a  path  to  advancement  and  enrichment 
for  over  350  years.  A  wide  range  of  postsecondary  institutions  have  emerged, 
including  women's  colleges,  public  colleges  and  universities,  and  more  recently, 
community  colleges.  Among  the  intended  outcomes  of  participation  in  higher  educa- 
tion is  empowerment. 

It  has  long  been  assumed  that  higher  education  opens  many  doors  for  college  graduates. 
Chief  among  these  is  the  role  of  the  college  degree  as  an  avenue  to  economic  power.  With 
sheepskin  in  hand,  a  young  college  graduate  has  a  world  of  opportunities  opened  up: 
business,  education,  management,  law,  medicine,  ministry.  However,  it  has  also  been  the 
case  that  women's  entry  into  these  channels  toward  economic  power  has  been  restricted  by 
a  number  of  factors  in  society  and,  in  some  cases,  by  the  way  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing think  about  women  students  —  how  they  learn,  what  their  needs  and  aspirations  are, 
and  what  they  are  taught  in  college  curricula. 


The  Past 

Women  were  prohibited  from  participating  in  early  American  higher  education.1  It  was 
not  until  after  the  American  Revolution  that  even  education  beyond  the  primary  grades 
was  allowed  for  women,  and  not  until  the  mid- 1830s  did  women  begin  to  pursue  post- 
secondary  education.2  The  first  women's  colleges,  such  as  Wesleyan  Female  College. 
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founded  in  Macon,  Georgia,  in  1836,3  were  dedicated  to  providing  women  with  the  same 
education  young  men  were  receiving  in  the  male  institutions  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton, 
and  Dartmouth.  On  today's  college  campuses,  women  make  up  54  percent  of  all  college 
students.4  But  a  closer  examination  of  the  composition  of  the  female  student  population 
reveals  some  interesting  characteristics.  Among  students  twenty-five  years  of  age  and 
older,  57  percent  are  women.5  Part-time  enrollment  —  that  all-consuming  solution  for 
full-time  workers  and  those  with  family  and  other  obligations  —  is  comprised  of  57  per- 
cent women.6 

While  there  are  more  women  than  men  in  our  colleges,  they  are  not  evenly  distributed 
throughout  majors  and  disciplines.  For  example,  among  students  enrolled  in  four-year 
institutions,  women  represent  small  percentages  of  those  majoring  in  engineering  (15%) 
and  the  physical  sciences  (28%). 7  These  statistics  point  to  a  need  to  focus  on  the  extent  to 
which  American  higher  education  institutions  are  meeting  the  educational  needs  of 
women,  especially  those  who  are  over  twenty-five  and  attend  college  part  time. 

The  debate  over  the  content  and  approach  to  educating  women  in  colleges  and  universi- 
ties has  continued  to  the  present  day.  In  the  past  much  of  that  discussion  has  been  a  covert 
attempt  to  find  ways  to  stunt  women's  intellectual  and  professional  development  in  order 
to  confine  them  to  the  duties  of  home  and  hearth.8  The  current  debates  are  much  more 
exciting  and  challenging  and  hold  more  promise  of  providing  women  with  greater  access 
to  the  channels  of  power  that  historically  have  been  denied  them.  Today  the  debate  centers 
on  the  question  "Do  women  and  men  learn  differently?"  I  begin  with  the  assumption  that 
they  do.  The  implications  of  this  assumption  suggest  that  ways  must  be  found  to  facilitate 
that  different  type  of  learning.  One  must,  however,  start  with  the  belief  that  different  does 
not  mean  less;  different  only  means  different. 


Collaborative  Learning  Strategies 


Current  patterns  of  instruction  emphasize  competitive  learning  models;  yet  there  is  a 
growing  body  of  developmental  theory  —  found  in  such  works  as  In  a  Different  Voice*  and 
Women 's  Ways  of  Knowing10  —  which  indicates  that  nontraditional  students,  particularly 
women  and  adults,  learn  better  through  collaborative  learning  strategies.  This  informa- 
tion underscores  the  need  for  colleges  and  universities  to  find  ways  to  empower  women's 
learning  rather  than  challenging  their  will  to  learn.  To  enable  women  to  gain  access  to  the 
channels  of  power,  educational  institutions  must  find  ways  to  make  women  students'  learn- 
ing experiences  resonate  with  their  lives  —  both  as  to  present  situation  and  future  goals. 


Requirements  for  Empowerment 


Few  institutions  have  made  any  structural  or  cultural  accommodations  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  their  clientele.  Take,  for  example,  the  response  of  higher  education  to  increasing 
adult  enrollments.  As  the  data  above  reveals,  the  majority  of  these  students  are  women 
returning  to  the  campus  to  complete  their  undergraduate  education.  For  the  most  part  this 
category  of  student  has  been  accommodated  through  continuing  education  programs  that 
are  little  more  than  a  nighttime  repeat  of  the  established  daytime  curriculum.  Because 
evening  continuing  education  is  seen  as  little  more  than  an  income  base,  institutions  have 
made  few  changes  in  the  attitudes,  culture,  or  structure  of  their  programs  to  serve  the 
needs  of  adult  students.  As  a  result  many  campuses  are  not  welcoming  places  for  nontra- 
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ditional-age  students,  most  of  whom  are  full-time  workers  who  need  their  degrees  in 
order  to  advance  their  careers.  Another  significant  cohort  are  women  who  have  been  at 
home  raising  families  and  involved  in  their  communities.  Many  have  not  been  in  a  work  or 
educational  setting  for  decades. 

Colleges  and  universities  have  to  understand  and  take  advantage  of  the  experience  and 
wisdom  our  adult  students  bring  us.  We  must  be  particularly  careful  not  to  underestimate 
the  learning  of  the  woman  who  has  been  "at  home"  for  many  years.  The  philosophy  that 
must  drive  a  responsive  curriculum  is  to  recognize  where  someone  is  and  what  she  needs 
to  reach  her  academic  goals.  That  requires  different  approaches  and  does  not  support  a 
lock-step  sequencing  of  courses  or,  in  all  cases,  a  fifteen-week  semester. 

To  help  students  meet  their  educational  goals,  to  empower  them  with  knowledge,  col- 
leges and  universities  must  offer  courses  in  time  periods  and  instructional  formats  that 
allow  them  to  juggle  family  or  work  responsibilities  with  academic  demands.  Recognizing 
that  adults  have  more  responsibilities  than  the  usual  college-age  student,  institutions  must 
be  committed  to  providing  quality  programs  to  individuals  traditionally  underserved  by 
higher  education,  either  because  they  are  geographically  isolated  or  because  they  cannot 
commute  to  a  campus.  The  academic  needs  of  these  adults  are  dictated  as  much  by  profes- 
sional demands  as  by  personal  interests.  It  is  a  question  of  accessibility.  Programs  need  to 
be  designed  to  be  easily  accessible  to  students  in  terms  of  location,  delivery,  and  content. 
To  that  end,  instruction  in  the  student's  chosen  field  of  study  has  to  be  offered  at  the  work- 
place, in  the  evening  or  on  weekends,  and  in  intensive  forms  so  that  students  need  attend 
only  one  or  two  days  per  week  instead  of  five. 

A  number  of  colleges  and  universities  are  utilizing  alternative  methods  of  course  se- 
quencing and  instruction,  such  as  intensive  weekend  formats  and  independent/individual- 
ized study  options.  These  intensive  modes  of  study  give  a  student  as  much  exposure  to 
materials  and  faculty  as  traditional  classroom  schedules,  but  in  a  format  that  does  not 
require  the  sacrifice  of  either  family  or  education.  Another  response  is  to  provide  ade- 
quate day  care  for  women  students  with  children.  The  outstanding  example  of  such  an 
institutional  response  is  the  twenty-four-hour  day-care  program  at  Stanford  University, 
which  is  available  to  all  students,  faculty,  and  staff. 

We  will  not  realize  empowerment  in  educating  women  students  until  we  provide  the 
resources  that  allow  them  to  make  fair  and  fundamental  choices  about  their  lives.  Even 
when  women  score  higher  academically  than  men,  they  are  more  likely  to  lose  self-confi- 
dence and  feel  unsatisfied  because  of  the  manner  in  which  work  situations  are  currently 
structured."  Because  the  "salad  days"  of  their  careers  coincide  with  their  childbearing 
years,  women  are  all  too  often  forced  to  choose  between  career  and  children.  We  need  to 
develop  resources  that  allow  a  woman  to  combine  the  two  in  a  way  that  is  fair  to  both  her 
family  and  her  learning. 


Creating  a  Culture 

I  offer  my  own  institution,  Lesley  College,  as  a  case  study  to  show  that  an  institution  can 
create  a  culture  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  students  while  maintaining  its  traditional  commit- 
ments. In  the  last  thirty  years  Lesley,  a  four-year  undergraduate  women's  college,  has 
seen  the  addition  of  a  graduate  school  and  a  school  of  Programs  in  Management  for  Busi- 
ness and  Industry  (PMBI),  both  of  which  offer  graduate  and  undergraduate  degrees.  The 
expansion  of  our  programs  from  a  small  teacher  education  school  to  a  diverse  graduate 
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and  undergraduate  institution  has  been  accomplished  within  the  framework  of  two  impor- 
tant goals. 

First,  the  college  is  committed  to  enhancing  the  reputation  and  role  of  "traditional 
female  occupations"  like  teaching  with  leadership  training  and  a  sensitive  feminist  envi- 
ronment. A  "feminist  environment"  is  one  which  focuses  on  the  needs  of  all  students  but 
has  a  special  focus  on  the  support  and  encouragement  of  women.  Second,  as  our  coeduca- 
tional graduate  school  has  grown  from  hundreds  to  thousands  of  students,  we  have  been 
vigilant  about  maintaining  our  historical  commitment  to  women  and  providing  a  truly 
coequal  education  through  curriculum,  faculty  and  staff  hiring,  student  services,  and  a 
humane  environment  for  all  members  of  the  community. 

The  undergraduate  school  at  Lesley  prepares  women  for  the  "helping  professions"  — 
education,  human  services,  and  the  human  resources  side  of  management.  These  low- 
paying  and  low-prestige  fields  have  historically  been  occupied  mostly  by  women. 
Educating  women  in  a  manner  that  responds  to  their  needs  —  empowers  them  and  causes 
them  to  discover  and  create  opportunities  for  growth  —  is  the  core  of  the  challenge  we 
face  in  making  our  institutions  responsive  to  students'  needs.  It  also  provides  our  students 
with  the  firm  knowledge  base  necessary  to  gain  access  to  the  channels  of  power  in  their 
chosen  professions.  A  significant  piece  of  this  challenge  is  to  design  a  curriculum  that 
educates  the  new  teacher  or  the  new  human  service  worker  to  the  realities  of  working  in 
these  fields  and  develops  the  confidence  and  experience  they  need  to  be  leaders  in  chang- 
ing the  nature  of  their  professions. 

Through  their  field  placements  and  pre-service  workshops,  students  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  experience  and  discuss  their  future  workplace  with  practitioners  and  professionals 
who  have  made  a  difference.  For  example,  classroom  teachers  are  a  primary  resource  to 
student  teachers  in  learning  the  ropes  and  the  regular  demands  of  the  profession.  In  the 
culture  of  Lesley  College,  practitioners  in  the  field  are  respected  and  valued  teachers.  We 
place  our  students  in  some  form  of  field  experience  from  the  first  semester  they  spend 
with  us.  We  have  traded  the  traditional  notions  of  the  free-standing  academy  for  a  vision  of 
a  college  immersed  in  the  practice  of  the  professions  for  which  it  prepares  its  graduates. 
We  have  developed  our  own  definition  of  what  constitutes  an  expert  faculty  member,  a 
definition  that  relies  more  on  the  needs  of  students  and  the  profession  than  on  the  tradition 
of  an  academic  hierarchy. 

Women's  colleges  have  always  had  a  special  role  in  educating  women  students,  having 
sought  ways  to  address  many  of  their  particular  needs.  The  fundamental  nature  of  the 
campus  environment  of  women's  colleges  is  to  create  a  climate  that  supports  the  needs, 
characteristics,  educational  aspirations,  and  career  goals  of  women.  At  a  women's  college 
students  live,  work,  play,  and  study  in  an  environment  that  constantly,  both  consciously 
and  unconsciously,  supports  their  essential  characteristics  of  being  female.  The  structure, 
pedagogy,  and  student  services  are  designed  to  meet  their  needs.  While  there  is  still  much 
progress  to  be  made  in  correcting  the  gender  balance  of  the  curriculum  taught  (for  exam- 
ple, integrating  the  work  of  women  scholars  into  courses  and  ensuring  the  elimination  of 
gender  bias),  a  female  student  in  a  women's  college  is  more  likely  to  be  willing  to  con- 
front an  issue  in  a  classroom  environment  that  supports  and  encourages  her. 

This  same  approach  must  be  extended  to  all  students.  We  need  a  holistic  philosophy  that 
acknowledges  the  need  to  take  into  account  the  different  developmental  tasks  and  life 
stages  of  our  student  population  when  we  are  developing  our  programs,  be  they  academic 
or  extracurricular. 
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The  Call  for  Change 

Creating  cultures  that  respond  to  students'  needs  and  aspirations,  especially  those  of 
women,  cannot  be  simply  delegated  to  single-sex  colleges  or  institutions  whose  curricu- 
lum prepares  students  for  the  historically  defined  "female"  jobs  in  our  society.  To  the 
extent  that  they  are  student-oriented,  all  colleges  and  universities  must  respond  to  the 
challenge  to  create  environments  that  offer  each  student  what  she  needs  to  succeed  on  her 
own  terms.  We  need  to  make  our  campuses  more  humane,  more  collaborative,  and  more 
welcoming  to  students  of  diverse  ages,  races,  and  gender. 

Such  calls  for  change  are  opportunities  for  institutions  of  higher  education.  Working  to 
face  these  realities  and  meet  the  challenges  provides  the  chance  to  initiate  important 
changes  in  curriculum  and  instruction  delivery  and  develop  new  forms  of  support  services 
that  truly  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  students,  enabling  them  to  complete  their  degree 
programs  in  a  timely  fashion  and  assume  a  productive  and  worthwhile  role  in  society. 

In  addition  to  greater  sensitivity  and  knowledge  about  the  learning  styles  of  women 
students,  colleges  and  universities  need  to  develop  a  combination  of  pedagogical  innova- 
tion, greater  flexibility  in  scheduling  and  delivery  of  instruction,  and  deeper  commitment 
to  the  needs  of  working  adults  and  students  from  outside  the  cultural  mainstream.  Life 
programs  and  systems  that  support  the  needs  of  all  students  —  from  teenage  undergradu- 
ates to  working  adult  learners  —  must  also  be  developed  and  implemented. 


College:  The  First  Channel  to  Power 


Colleges  and  universities  must  be  the  first  places  to  open  the  channels  to  power.  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  are  also  places  where  students,  as  a  principal  constituency  of  the 
institution,  should  have  access  to  power  in  decision  making  on  the  campus.  By  introduc- 
ing them  to  the  nature  and  uses  of  power  as  members  of  committees,  advisory  groups,  and 
task  forces,  colleges  and  universities  provide  important  opportunities  for  society's  future 
decision  makers  and  power  brokers  to  participate  in  the  governing  process  in  a  way  that 
has  a  direct  impact  on  their  lives  and  how  they  view  their  responsibility  to  their  peers  and 
their  institutions. 

Students  should  be  appointed  to  work  on  those  issues  and  policies  which  are  fundamen- 
tally important  to  the  institution  and  its  mission  to  educate  —  search  committees  for  fac- 
ulty and  senior  administrative  appointments,  planning  and  resource  development,  budget 
priority  discussions,  and  decision-making  entities  such  as  the  college  council  in  which 
faculty,  staff,  and  administrators  consider  ongoing  and  future  projects.  Indeed,  many 
schools  can  proudly  point  to  student  names  on  committee  rosters. 

We  must  be  careful,  however,  not  to  make  the  frequent  mistake  of  ignoring  the  presence 
of  students  in  these  various  forums,  discounting  their  ideas,  or  even,  more  basically, 
scheduling  meetings  that  conflict  with  their  classroom  schedules  because  they  are  "only" 
students  and  temporary  citizens  of  the  school  community.  We  know  that  colleges  and  univer- 
sities have  the  chance  to  show  the  world  that  they  believe  in  the  quality  of  the  educational 
experience  they  offer  their  students  as  well  as  demonstrating  that  the  students  have  the 
ability  to  make  sound  judgments  and  important  contributions  in  the  arenas  of  power.  We 
must  be  mindful  that  we  are  models  for  our  own  students  on  the  issues  of  power  and  access 
to  it.  Our  own  dealings  between  different  constituencies  —  faculty,  staff,  and  students  — 
should  be  examples  of  openness,  access  to  power,  and  the  wise  and  humane  use  of  power. 
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Models,  Not  Mirrors 

Institutions  of  higher  education  must  be  models  for,  not  mirrors  of,  society.  It  is  the  most 
important  role  such  institutions  can  have.  Colleges  and  universities  have  to  be  places 
where  people  of  color,  people  from  diverse  socioeconomic  backgrounds,  ethnic  groups, 
and  those  from  diverse  cultures  and  creeds  are  seen  as  assets  to  enrich  our  lives  and  our 
society,  not  as  problems  with  which  we  must  deal.  Colleges  must  be  places  where  the  only 
intolerance  permitted  is  an  intolerance  of  ignorance;  where  feminism  flourishes  and 
people  are  seen  as  human  beings  first  and  then  as  male  or  female;  where  people  can  speak 
in  a  different  voice  and  be  heard;  where  we  encourage  people  to  find  their  own  lifestyle 
and  their  own  confidence  in  learning,  in  expressions  of  learning,  and  in  defining  and 
fulfilling  their  professional  aspirations.  Moreover,  colleges  and  universities  have  to  be 
places  that  respect  their  students  for  who  they  are  and  what  they  bring  to  the  learning 
community  and  treat  them  accordingly. 

Higher  education  is  a  road  to  power  for  women.  We  need  to  ensure  that  it  reinforces  a 
woman's  strengths,  self-esteem,  and  skills.  Society  needs  all  of  our  human  potential. 
Women  are  a  major  asset,  and  for  all  reasons,  economic  and  moral,  we  need  to  ensure  that 
we  encourage  potential  and  not  create  barriers  to  success.  Higher  education's  role  is 
critical  in  empowering  women  with  the  skills,  knowledge,  and  confidence  to  contribute 
and  make  a  difference.^ 
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Why  Not  a  Increasing  Female 

Fifty-Fifty  Goal?  Leadership  in  Higher 

Education 


Sherry  H.  Penney  and  Nancy  Kelly 


One  of  the  key  factors  determining  the  economic  status  and  success  of  women  is  their  level 
of  education.  Women  have  been  turning  to  education  in  ever  increasing  numbers,  and  they 
now  comprise  the  majority  of  students  in  our  institutions  of  higher  education.  Yet  women 
hold  only  10  percent  of  the  most  senior  positions  —  college  and  university  presidencies. 
Clearly  if  institutions  are  to  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  all  students,  that  percentage 
must  change.  Those  who  make  up  the  ranks  of  this  elite  achieved  their  professional  stand- 
ing by  overcoming  inequities  that  linger  in  the  academy  even  as  we  enter  the  1990s  and 
anticipate  the  challenges  that  will  face  higher  education  in  the  year  2000.  If  change  is  to 
occur,  we  must  commit  ourselves  to  a  variety  of  strategies  that  will  reach  into  the  class- 
room and  the  boardroom. 


In  the  mid-1970s,  concerned  about  the  lack  of  women  in  senior  positions,  I  developed  a 
brief  article  entitled  "Higher  Education's  Pyramid:  Women  in  Higher  Education  Ad- 
ministration."1 The  pyramid,  I  reluctantly  report,  exists  nearly  fifteen  years  later.  And 
there  is  some  disturbing  evidence,  at  least  at  the  level  of  presidential  appointments,  that 
the  rate  of  advancement  of  women  that  existed  earlier  in  this  decade  is  dramatically  slow- 
ing down.  The  problems  discussed  concerning  the  lack  of  women  also  apply  to  women  of 
color,  for  whom  the  numbers  are  even  more  distressing.2  National  statistics  show  that  in 
the  years  between  1975  (when  the  Office  of  Women  in  Higher  Education  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  first  began  collecting  data  on  women  holding  CEO  positions)  and 
1978,  the  number  of  women  holding  presidencies  in  four-year  public  institutions  virtually 
doubled,  from  5  to  9;  between  1978  and  1981  the  number  more  than  doubled  —  to  25; 
between  1981  and  1984  the  growth  continued,  but  at  a  slower  pace,  and  the  number  of 
women  holding  four-year  public  presidencies  grew  to  32.  By  1987,  the  most  recent  year 
for  which  ACE  statistics  are  available,  the  number  had  grown  only  to  39. 

The  figures  for  women  presidents  at  public  two-year  institutions  provide  an  even  more 
graphic  illustration:  from  1975  through  1978  the  number  exactly  doubled,  from  11  to  22; 
by  1981  the  number  had  more  than  doubled,  to  47.  Between  1981  and  1984  the  doubling 
had  ceased,  but  the  number  of  women  presidents  grew  to  72;  between  1984  and  1987, 

Sherry  H.  Penney  is  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston.  Nancy  Kelly  is  staff  administrator. 
Graduate  Studies  and  Research,  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston. 
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Table  1 


Type  of  Institution 


Total 


Women  Chief  Executive  Officers 
in  U.S.  Colleges  and  Universities 


1975 


Number  of  Women  Chief  Executive  Officers 
1978  1981  1984 


148 


177 


231 


286 


1987 


Private 

132 

146 

159 

182 

184 

4-year 

98 

114 

135 

134 

156 

2-year 

34 

32 

24 

48 

28 

Public 

16 

31 

72 

104 

112 

4-year 

5 

9 

25 

32 

39 

2-year 

11 

22 

47 

72 

73 

296 


Notes:  Information  on  the  presidents  and  their  institutions  not  reflected  in  this  table: 
86  (29%)  are  members  of  religious  orders 
40  (14%)  are  members  of  a  minority  group 
84  (28%)  head  women's  colleges  (enrollment  85%  women) 
220  (74%)  have  enrollments  under  3,000 
53  (18%)  have  enrollments  between  3,000-10,000 
23  (  8%)  have  enrollments  over  10,000 

The  total  number  of  women  chief  executive  officers  reflects  both  new  appointments  and  women 
presidents  of  newly  accredited  institutions. 

For  purposes  of  this  table,  women's  institutions  are  whose  women  undergraduates  account  for  at  least 
85%  of  the  student  body. 

Source:  "Women  Chief  Executive  Officers  in  U.S.  Colleges  and  Universities,  Table  XI,  December  31 , 
1987,"  compiled  by  the  Office  of  Women  in  Higher  Education,  American  Council  on  Education  (Washing- 
ton, D.C.:  American  Council  on  Education,  1987).  Used  by  permission. 

however,  the  net  increase  in  women  presidents  of  public  two-year  institutions  was  one.3 
We  are  witnessing  a  troubling  slowdown,  which  Table  1  illustrates. 

I  am  pleased  to  point  out,  however,  that  in  the  last  two  years  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  has  strengthened  its  record  of  appointment  of  women  to  head  public  insti- 
tutions. Three  women,  one  representing  a  minority  group,  have  been  appointed  to  the 
community  college  presidencies  of  Berkshire,  Bunker  Hill,  and  Greenfield;  a  woman  will 
assume  the  presidency  of  Bridgewater  State  College;  and,  of  course,  there  is  my  own 
appointment  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston.  We  join  the  president  of  North 
Adams  State  College,  a  female  who  has  held  the  post  since  1984,  and  the  female  CEO  of 
Bristol  Community  College,  who  has  been  president  since  1978.  Thus,  7  of  the  common- 
wealth's 29  public  institutions  of  higher  education,  24  percent,  are  led  by  women.  One 
need  not  look  too  far  outside  the  region  to  see  how  impressive  these  numbers  are  by  com- 
parison. In  New  York,  for  example,  the  64-campus  State  University  of  New  York  system, 
with  over  370,000  students,  has  only  3  female  presidents,  one  of  whom  is  black.  These 
modest  numbers,  however,  exceed  the  present  dearth  of  female  CEOs  in  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  system  of  16  campuses,  none  of  which  has  a  woman  president.  The  num- 
bers are  a  little  stronger  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  system,  which  has  2  female  chan- 
cellors (one  at  the  flagship  campus  of  Madison)  at  its  13  four-year  campuses. 

Because  of  the  long  tradition  of  women's  education  in  Massachusetts,  the  number  of 
presidencies  held  by  women  at  private  institutions  —  particularly  those  with  religious 
affiliations  and  those  offering  single-sex  education  —  also  has  been  impressive.  Fifteen 
Massachusetts  private  or  denominational  colleges  are  currently  headed  by  females.  In- 
deed, the  Northeast  overall  seems  to  offer  a  hospitable  environment  for  women  seeking 
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Table  2 

Women  College/University  Presidents  in  New  England 

2-Yr  4-Yr  Public  Private  Religious 


Connecticut  -  8 

3 

5 

2 

5 

1 

Maine -3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

Massachusetts  -  21 

5 

16 

7 

11 

3 

New  Hampshire  -  6 

1 

5 

1 

3 

2 

Rhode  Island  -  2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

Vermont  -  2 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Source:  This  table  was  compiled  from  1988  statistics  provided  by  the  Commission  on  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  Winchester,  Massachusetts. 

top  positions;  statistics  for  1988-1989  provided  by  the  Commission  on  Higher  Education 
of  the  New  England  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges  show  that  there  are  double  the 
national  average  of  women  presidents  in  the  six  New  England  states;  21  percent  (42)  of 
the  approximately  200  accredited  colleges  and  universities  in  New  England  have  female 
leadership;  see  Table  2. 

Nevertheless,  why,  in  a  time  when  women  earn  one  third  of  all  doctoral  degrees  and  are 
represented  at  nearly  the  same  percentage  (27.5  %)  in  the  faculty  ranks,4  do  we  find  fewer 
and  fewer  women  as  we  ascend  the  rungs  of  the  administrative  ladder? 

During  the  last  fifteen  years  a  large  and  impressive  cadre  of  scholars  (Bernice  Sandler, 
Carol  Shakeshaft,  Donna  Shavlik  among  them)  has  examined  this  question,  and  the  body 
of  knowledge  available  to  help  us  arrive  at  some  conclusions  has  grown  at  an  impressive 
rate.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  obstructions  that  have  limited  the  number  of  women  in 
senior  administrative  positions  and  some  of  the  steps  we  might  take  to  remove  those 
obstructions. 

The  first  obstruction,  or  limitation,  is  perhaps  the  most  self-evident:  because  there  are 
so  few  presidents,  vice  presidents,  and  deans,  other  women,  be  they  undergraduates, 
graduate  students,  assistant  professors,  or  midlevel  professionals,  have  few  examples  to 
emulate  or  to  consult  for  pragmatic  advice,  encouragement,  and  sponsorship.5  As  late  as 
1983,  for  example,  among  the  member  institutions  of  the  American  Conference  of  Aca- 
demic Deans,  there  were  no  women  deans  at  institutions  with  more  than  15,000  students.6 
According  to  Bernice  Sandler  of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  85  percent  to  90 
percent  of  our  students  still  attend  institutions  whose  top  three  administrative  officers  are 
male  —  percentages  that  have  not  demonstrably  improved  in  the  last  decade.  These  stu- 
dents also  find  that  nearly  90  percent  of  the  full  professors  at  their  institutions  are  male." 

It  is  also  true  that  women  are  still  concentrated  in  a  small  number  of  fields  —  English, 
foreign  languages,  nursing,  home  economics,  fine  arts,  and  library  science,s  although 
recent  statistics  on  women  completing  doctoral  programs  suggest  that  this  demographic 
pattern  is  changing.  According  to  the  National  Research  Council's  "Summary  Report 
1987:  Doctorate  Recipients  from  United  States  Universities,"  between  1982  and  1987 
there  was  a  38  percent  rise  in  the  number  of  women  awarded  doctoral  degrees  in  life  and 
physical  sciences  and  engineering."  Despite  this  encouraging  news,  there  are  few  other 
optimistic  signs.  Given  what  Mary  Gray,  past  president  of  the  Women's  Action  Equity 
League,  has  called  the  "tendency  on  the  part  of  those  who  do  the  hiring  to  reproduce 
themselves,"  the  lack  of  visible  women  in  senior  faculty  and  in  policy  and  decision-mak- 
ing positions  presents  much  more  than  a  symbolic  impediment  for  change.10 
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The  paucity  of  women  in  such  positions  is  also  directly  related  to  what  I  strongly  be- 
lieve is  another  tile  in  the  glass  ceiling  —  the  exclusion  of  women,  systematic  or  other- 
wise, from  the  informal  networks  that  often  provide  the  best  leads:  the  express  elevator,  if 
you  will  —  to  the  anticipated  or  available  senior  positions.  Fortunately,  several  women's 
networks  such  as  Massachusetts  Women  in  Public  Higher  Education,  New  England  Con- 
cerns, and  statewide  branches  of  the  American  Council  on  Education's  National  Identifi- 
cation Program  (ACE/NIP)  are  beginning  to  provide  important  corrective  measures.  The 
idea  of  women  networking  to  their  mutual  advantage  is  one  that  must  be  supported  and 
strengthened.  Over  a  decade  ago  Emily  Taylor  and  Donna  Shavlik  began  their  plans  for  a 
national  network  for  women  in  higher  education,  and  ACE/NIP  is  now  active  nationwide. 
Its  success  has  been  demonstrable.  Yet  for  the  majority  of  women  who  may  aspire  to  sen- 
ior administrative  appointments,  informal  sources  of  position  vacancies  and,  equally  as 
important,  information  about  the  best  strategies  to  use  to  be  considered  for  such  positions 
are  still  insufficient.  When  the  National  Association  for  Women  Deans.  Administrators, 
and  Counselors  conducted  a  1984  survey  on  what  men  and  women  administrators  at  all 
levels  perceived  as  the  "organizational  barriers"  that  impeded  them  professionally,  an 
overwhelming  87  percent  of  the  female  respondents  reported  that  they  believed  they  were 
excluded  from  the  informal  networks  that  helped  advance  their  male  colleagues'  careers." 

An  expansion  of  groups  such  as  those  in  Massachusetts  and  furthering  the  work  of 
ACE/NIP  will  help  to  solidify  and  legitimate  women's  networks.  Other  steps,  however, 
such  as  ensuring  equitable  representation  of  women  on  search  committees  and  on  boards 
of  trustees  and  enlisting  the  support  of  men  in  policymaking  positions  are  also  necessary. 
Moreover,  a  strong  affirmative  action  program  is  essential  in  an  institution  of  higher 
education,  and  the  affirmative  action  office  should  have  the  force  of  the  president  behind 
it.  Support  for  the  appointment  of  women  to  senior  administrative  positions  must  be  a 
commitment  that  comes  from  the  top.  At  UMass/Boston,  where  a  commitment  to  affirm- 
ative action  is  integral  to  the  mission  of  the  campus,  30  percent  of  the  tenured  faculty  are 
women.  In  addition  to  the  female  chancellor,  we  have  one  minority  female  dean  of  a  pro- 
fessional school  and  one  female  vice  chancellor;  moreover,  eleven  of  our  thirty-seven 
department  chairs  are  women. 

Another  area  in  which  we  can  take  positive  action  is  helping  women  and  minorities 
develop  skills  in  activities  such  as  budgeting  and  fund  raising,  skills  that  are  increasingly 
deemed  essential  to  those  aspiring  to  key  positions.  We  must  assist  individuals  in  develop- 
ing such  skills  by  encouraging  them  to  participate  in  campus  activities  or  committee  work 
that  will  provide  them  with  opportunities  to  learn  and  to  use  administrative  skills.  We 
should  also  encourage  women  and  minorities  in  the  early  stages  of  their  careers  to  attend 
one  of  the  many  administrative  workshops  or  summer  institutes  established  for  this  ex- 
plicit purpose. 

Another  area  that  requires  attention  is  that  of  breaking  down  myths  —  women  do  not 
like  to  travel,  to  attend  sports  events,  to  speak  in  public,  and  on  its  goes.  We  need  to  cite 
examples  to  show  that  this  is  not  the  case.  When  I  serve  as  a  reference  for  females  seeking 
presidencies,  for  example,  I  am  frequently  asked  by  search  committees,  "How  will  she 
handle  football  on  Saturday?"  or  "Can  she  speak  to  the  Rotary  Club?"  My  experience 
leads  me  to  answer  "Just  fine"  and  "Of  course,"  but  we  need  to  arrive  at  the  point  at 
which  such  questions  do  not  occur. 

Commitment  to  a  variety  of  strategies  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  bring  about  and  maintain 
change.  Without  it  we  will  see  more  of  the  same.  Margaret  Holt,  in  "Strategies  for  the 
Ascent  of  Women'  in  Higher  Education  Administration  in  the  '80's."  states: 
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Unless  criteria  currently  used  to  select  individuals  for  positions  in  higher  education 
administration  are  drastically  altered  in  the  near  future,  participation  by  women  at  the 
top  levels  of  college  and  university  management  will  not  be  notable.  Since  much  evi- 
dence demonstrates  that  the  organization  and  management  of  most  higher  education 
institutions  is  traditional,  there  is  little  chance  that  administrators  will  be  selected 
according  to  new  criteria.  Women  who  desire  administrative  positions  will  generally 
have  to  follow  the  old  paths  to  such  careers  for  at  least  a  decade.  ...  At  present  most 
institutions  are  male  dominated,  and  the  patterns  of  operation  often  emulate  athletic 
and  military  models.  Women  will  gradually  infiltrate  the  management  of  colleges  and 
universities,  but  the  transition  will  be  subtle,  not  revolutionary.12 

Responsible  institutions  will  look  for  many  ways  of  ensuring  that  women  receive  equita- 
ble consideration.  Familial  responsibilities,  however,  are  also  often  cited  as  significant 
reasons  for  the  lack  of  women  in  the  senior  administrative  ranks.  It  is  curious  to  note  the 
remarkable  differences  between  the  marital  status  of  men  and  women  holding  senior 
administrative  positions:  a  1981  American  Council  on  Education  survey  of  3,000  college 
and  university  administrators  found  that  88  percent  of  the  male  administrators  were  mar- 
ried, but  that  only  half  that  percentage,  44  percent,  of  the  women  were.  Whereas  24  per- 
cent of  the  women  had  never  been  married,  only  4  percent  of  the  men  never  had. I3  It  would 
appear  that  this  trend  is  becoming  even  more  pronounced:  a  1986  national  survey  of  ad- 
ministrators at  the  level  of  dean  and  above  found  that  33  percent  of  the  female  administra- 
tors had  never  married  as  compared  to  3  percent  of  the  males.14  These  figures  reflect 
some  of  the  societal  attitudes  that  find  concrete  expression  in  the  recruitment,  hiring,  and 
promotion  of  senior  administrators  and  hence  make  it  difficult  for  women  to  assume  lead- 
ership positions.  Indeed,  study  after  study  shows  that  the  typical  woman  administrator  has 
no  children,  or  grown  children,  or  full-time  child  care  —  most  often  her  own  mother. I5 
Does  this  mean  that  a  woman  with  children  cannot  aspire  to  an  administrative  position? 
Surely  we  hope  not. 

Responsibility  to  family,  especially  to  children  but  also  ,  increasingly,  to  aging  parents, 
is  an  issue  with  which  many  of  us  have  had  to  struggle.  My  prediction  —  and  it  certainly 
involves  no  particular  prescience  —  is  that  this  trend  will  continue  to  affect  a  growing 
percentage  of  the  work  force  as  we  enter  the  twenty-first  century.  While  the  need  to  care 
for  parents  may  impose  certain  geographic  limits  on  one's  career,  giving  birth  and  caring 
for  children  set  not  only  those  limits,  but  many  others  as  well. 

Colleges  and  universities  need  to  do  more  to  deal  with  what  Derek  Bok  has  called  "ob- 
stacles [of]  seriousness  to  women,  such  as  having  to  bear  a  disproportionate  burden  of 
family  and  child-rearing  duties  during  the  years  more  crucial  to  academic  advancement 
and  tenure."16  No,  we  do  not  need  a  "mommy-tenure  track,"  but  we  most  certainly  need  to 
look  closely  and  carefully  at  institutional  policies  with  an  eye  to  determining  which 
among  them  hinder  women's  progress.  Establishing  and  maintaining  a  workplace  hospita- 
ble to  women  faculty  and  administrators,  however,  is  one  step. 

We  must  also  look  beyond  the  immediate  environment  to  some  of  the  underlying  rea- 
sons for  the  obstructions.  I  would  like  us  to  consider  two  extremely  important  areas  in 
which  women  presidents  can  help  bring  about  change:  curriculum  and  pedagogy. 

When  I  began  to  think  about  the  ways  in  which  a  postsecondary  curriculum  could,  first 
of  all,  enhance  women's  aspirations  to  the  most  senior  positions  and  also  help  foster  the 
hospitable  environment  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  I  thought  back  to  a  letter  Abigail 
Adams  wrote  to  her  husband,  John,  in  1776.  "Education  [was  never]  in  a  worse  state  .  .  . 
If  we  mean  to  have  heroes,  statesmen,  and  philosophers,  we  should  have  learned  women. 
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...  If  much  depends  ...  on  the  education  of  youth  .  .  .  great  benefits  must  arise  from  [the 
scholastic]  accomplishments  of  women."17  Though  I  might  quibble  with  Adams's  assess- 
ment of  when,  and  where,  education  has  been  in  a  worse  state,  I  think  that  her  simple  and 
elegant  plea  for  an  educational  system  founded  on  mutual  respect  for  the  intellectual  life  of 
men  and  women  is  advice  that  colleges  and  universities  would  do  well  to  heed  even  today. 

I  am  encouraged  to  report  that  many  do  appear  to  be  heeding  the  plea,  not  only  on  indi- 
vidual campuses,  where  we  see,  for  example,  the  growth  of  women's  studies  programs, 
but  also  on  national  levels,  where  policy  recommendations  concerning  curricula  are 
made.  Women's  studies  programs  are  gaining  in  strength  and  number  throughout  the 
country.  Donna  Shavlik  and  Judith  Touchton  reported  a  gratifying  growth  in  women's 
studies  courses;  fifteen  years  ago,  they  write,  such  courses  were  "few  in  number  and 
found  on  few  campuses  .  .  .  [but  they]  have  multiplied  to  thousands  of  courses  on  hun- 
dreds of  campuses  today."18 

We  also  are  beginning  to  see  certain  broad-based  national  recognition  of  the  need  to 
bring  gender  balance  to  the  total  curriculum.  In  the  spring  of  1989,  the  Bradley  Commis- 
sion on  History  in  Schools  issued  its  report,  "The  Future  of  the  Past:  The  Plight  of  His- 
tory in  American  Education";  among  its  central  recommendations  concerning  history's 
most  vital  themes  is  that  teachers  of  history  address  "the  changing  patterns  of  class,  eth- 
nic, racial,  and  gender  structures  and  relations  [and]  the  new  prominence  of  women, 
minorities,  and  the  common  people  in  the  study  of  history,  and  their  relations  to  political 
power  and  influential  elites."19 

How  else  can  we  bring  gender  balance  to  the  curriculum?  One  of  the  most  eloquent 
statements  that  I  have  read  on  the  subject  is  part  of  a  commencement  address  delivered  by 
the  poet  and  critic  Adrienne  Rich,  in  which  Rich  calls  for  "coalition  building"  and  "col- 
lective participation."  "If,"  she  states,  "women  are  to  be  learning  physics  and  biochemis- 
try, let  them  also  have  critical  seminars  on  scientific  revolutions,  the  connections  between 
science  and  industry  and  government,  and  what  admission  to  that  world  means  to  the 
'girls'  who  are  'let  in.'  "  Rich  goes  on  to  cite  examples  such  as  the  "history  of  science 
taught  from  a  gendered  perspective,  [and]  of  economics  taught  from  the  perspective  of 
women's  work."  She  goes  on  to  speculate  that  "a  study  of  decision  making  and  group 
process  under  different  conditions  and  traditions  might  be  as  important  for  a  young 
woman  as  a  creative- writing  workshop."20 

However  we  infuse  the  curriculum  with  new  values  and  new  perspectives,  we  will  not 
be  doing  enough  unless  we  also  review  and  revise  teaching  styles.  Numerous  studies  have 
documented  that  in  the  classroom  girls  and  women  are  treated  differently  from  boys  and 
men.  Among  the  most  distressing  findings  are  those  reportedly  Roberta  Hall  and 
Bernice  Sandler:  faculty  members  tend  to  make  more  eye  contact  with  men  than  with 
women;  faculty  tend  to  interrupt  women  students  more  frequently  than  they  do  men; 
faculty  tend  to  ask  women  factual  questions  and  men  analytical  questions.-'  What  are  the 
remedies?  Certainly  dissemination  of  research  results  is  important,  as  is  increased  aware- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  individual  faculty  member  of  his  or  her  teaching  techniques.  But  I 
also  believe  that  we  can  improve  the  learning  environment  by  increasing  our  sensitivity 
and  by  changing  our  approach.  One  highly  successful  model  is  collaborative  learning. 
Collaborative  learning  means  that  the  learning  experience  is  shared  by  both  the  students 
and  the  faculty;  it  is  a  mode  of  learning  that  encourages  interplay  between  students  and 
faculty.  It  also  calls  for  reciprocity  and  cooperation  among  students."  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  one  of  the  leaders  of  this  movement  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Massachu- 
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setts  at  Boston.  If  we  think  about  ways  to  implement  such  a  model,  I  believe  that  both  male 
and  female  students  will  benefit. 

Changes  in  the  classroom  —  in  curriculum  and  in  teaching  styles  —  are  necessary  if  we 
are  to  have  institutions  that  are  responsive  to  the  needs  of  all  students.  This  fundamental 
change  can  help  provide  a  hospitable  climate  for  women  students,  majority  and  minority, 
and  inspire  them  to  leadership  roles  in  the  academy  and  elsewhere. 

We  should  carefully  consider  the  agenda  for  women  in  higher  education  proposed  by  the 
Commission  on  Women  of  the  American  Council  on  Education.  The  agenda  calls  for  us  to: 

•  recognize  women's  full  worth; 

•  stop  assuming  that  the  male  model  for  career  patterns  applies  to  women,  and 

•  educate  women  for  leadership.23 

About  150  years  ago  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  observed  that  Americans  generally  acknowl- 
edged women  were  "intellectually  [at]  the  level  of  man,"  but  nevertheless  "do  not  think 
that  man  and  woman  have  the  duty  or  the  right  to  do  the  same  things."24  Although  Ameri- 
cans and  American  higher  education  have  come  a  long  way  in  discarding  nineteenth- 
century  attitudes,  there  is  still  much  progress  to  be  made.25 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  we  aim,  on  entering  the  twenty-first  century,  for  half  the  presi- 
dencies to  be  held  by  females?  Why  does  it  sound  radical  to  say  that  we  want  institutions 
to  reflect  the  composition  of  the  student  body  —  one  half  the  tenured  faculty  female,  one 
half  the  college  presidencies,  in  all  sectors,  held  by  women,  and  one  half  the  members  on 
boards  of  trustees  to  be  female.  To  reach  our  goal  will  require  us  to  reverse  the  recent 
slowdown  and  accelerate,  at  a  rapid  pace,  the  current  progress  in  hiring  females.  There 
are  hopeful  signs,  such  as  the  respectable  number  of  women  presidents  of  the  common- 
wealth's institutions  of  higher  learning  and  the  steadily  increasing  number  of  women  who 
are  completing  doctoral  degrees  in  a  steadily  diversifying  range  of  fields.  It  remains  for 
some  time  to  come,  however,  incumbent  on  those  of  us  who  have  reached  the  apex  of  the 
pyramid  to  find  and  put  into  place  changes  in  curriculum,  in  teaching  styles,  in  career 
models,  in  mentoring,  and  in  networking  to  make  our  institutions  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  women  and  minorities.  We  must  erect  new  structures  that  will  have  ample  room 
for  women  not  only  at  the  base  but  also  at  the  summit. ^ 
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The  Changing  From  Double  Bind  to 

Challenge  Double  Burden 


Matina  Horner 


Has  '  'fear  of  success ' '  been  overcome  by  our  focus  on  individual  achievement,  or  is  to- 
day 's  working  woman  caught  in  an  ever  more  exhausting  circle  of  high  expectations  and 
guilt?  The  author  of  this  article  notes  that  professional  accomplishment  and  femininity 
were  once  viewed  as  mutually  exclusive,  creating  a  double  bind  for  women  who  wanted 
both,  driving  some  to  avoid  too  much  success.  But  today,  the  economic  interdependence  of 
men  and  women  is  a  reality,  requiring  that  we  move  beyond  the  debate  of  the  proper  role  of 
women  and  look  at  the  real  issues:  burden  sharing,  support  systems,  and  stresses  on 
women  and  their  families.  The  conclusion  of  this  examination  of  why  many  working 
women  feel  both  overextended  and  undervalued  is  that  women  will  succeed  and  society 
benefit  only  if  we  all  join  in  helping  to  find  ways  to  resolve  these  pressures. 


Though  completely  ecstatic  about  the  news  of  her  success,  she  nonetheless  feels  guilty. 
Knowing  she  is  more  ambitious  and  has  more  innate  ability  than  her  boyfriend,  she 
fears  that  this  will  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  their  relationship  and  wishes  she  could 
stop  studying  so  hard  —  but  parental  and  personal  pressures  drive  her.  She  will  — 
finally  —  quit  medical  school  and  marry  a  successful  young  doctor. 

—  1965  graduate 

I  would  like  to  be  a  lawyer  but  I  am  turning  more  and  more  to  the  traditional  role 
because  of  the  attitudes  of  my  boyfriend  and  his  roommates  —  I  am  concerned  about 
what  they  think. 

—  1975  graduate 

I  lead  a  Dr.  Jekyll-Mr.  Hyde  existence.  Although  I  appear  very  confident  and  self- 
assured,  my  internal  self  is  scared  to  death  of  success,  scared  that  I  do  not  deserve 
success. 

—  1985  graduate 
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Fear  of  Success  and  a  Double  Bind 


As  is  apparent  from  the  comments,  and  despite  extraordinary  changes  in  women's  roles 
between  1965  and  1985,  many  young  women  have  continued  to  experience  a  surprising 
degree  of  conflict  about  success  and  achievement  in  our  society.  The  evidence  suggests 
that  the  "double  bind"  reflected  by  these  women  has  developed,  to  a  large  extent,  because 
of  the  cultural  paradoxes  and  mixed  messages  with  which  women's  expectations  have  been 
simultaneously  encouraged  and  challenged  by  society  throughout  the  second  half  of  the 
twentieth  century.1  The  specifics,  to  be  sure,  have  evolved  with  the  times.  As  doors  have 
opened  and  new  opportunities  have  become  available  for  women  their  expectations  have 
been  heightened;  but  the  negative  impact  and  net  effect  of  the  double  message  has  been  to 
undermine  women's  confidence  in  themselves,  in  their  goals,  and  in  their  possibilities  and 
ultimately  to  deprive  society  of  the  full  exercise  of  their  talents  and  potential. 

Too  many  highly  motivated  young  women,  like  the  three  extraordinarily  bright  and 
energetic  college  students  quoted,  have  fallen  victim  to  the  double  bind  during  this  period. 
Despite  admirable  academic  records  and  very  bright  prospects  for  the  future,  they  have 
felt  unable  to  "fully  own,"  develop,  share,  or  enjoy  their  talents  and  success  and  have  been 
deeply  affected  by  the  kind  of  resistance  or  resentment  they  have  encountered  and  by  the 
negative  consequences  they  have  learned  to  anticipate  and  associate  with  pursuing  or 
attaining  success  (fear  of  success).  As  a  result,  they  were  often  unable  to  live  up  to  their 
own  high  standards  or  to  exercise  their  potential  fully.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that 
their  self-esteem  has  suffered,  that  their  career  aspirations  were  lowered,  and  that  their 
frustration  and  stress  levels  were  increased,  often  without  their  awareness  of  what  was 
happening  or  why. 

It  was  the  documentation  of  these  effects  that  stimulated  and  defined  the  early  and  fol- 
low-up work  on  "fear  of  success."  (See  the  Bibliography.)  These  issues  have  reappeared 
more  recently,  in  slightly  altered  form,  in  the  interesting  work  done  by  Pauline  Clance, 
who  has  demonstrated  the  presence  of  an  "impostor  phenomenon"  among  many  of  to- 
day's high-achieving  women.2  They  are  also  evident  in  the  many  achievement-related 
problems  vividly  portrayed  by  Colette  Dowling  in  Perfect  Women1  and  The  Cinderella 
Complex.* 

Dowling  describes  the  double  bind  so  many  achieving  women  are  experiencing  as  fol- 
lows: "We  walk  a  tightrope  between  two  poles,  always  precarious  in  our  relationship  to 
the  world,  always  struggling  with  the  delicate  balance  between  our  desires  and  our  fears." 

Justifiable  pride  in  their  accomplishments  is  often  overriden  by  disappointment.  For 
many  achieving  women,  she  points  out,  it  is  a  "pressure  cooker"  existence.  They  find 
themselves  in  an  environment  in  which  they  feel,  and  are,  both  overextended  and  under- 
valued. How  did  all  this  come  to  pass?  What  improvements  can  we  hope  for  in  the  future? 
How  are  the  lessons  transferred  from  one  generation  to  another? 


Absence  of  Role  Models  Creates  Boundaries 


The  virtual  absence  of  American  women  from  the  mainstream  of  thought,  action,  and 
achievement  in  our  society  from  1950  to  1975,  as  well  as  their  absence  from  its  most 
highly  valued,  respected,  and  handsomely  remunerated  positions,  has  been  less  than 
encouraging  to  young  women.  It  has  done  little  to  enhance  the  development  of  their 
achievement  motivations  or  to  increase  their  optimism  about  the  availability  of  options 
and  possibilities  for  achievement  outside  the  home.  Nor  has  it  done  anything  to  reduce 
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materially  the  fear  of  success  experienced  by  achieving  women  or  to  challenge  their  ex- 
pectancy of  negative  consequences  for  daring  to  cross  predetermined  gender-prescribed 
role  boundaries  during  this  era. 

The  notion  that  women's  place  was  in  the  home  —  not  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  in  the  executive  chambers  or  boardrooms  of  America  —  was  constantly  reinforced.  The 
widely  practiced  and  publicly  endorsed  denigration  of  women's  talents  throughout  soci- 
ety, in  both  private  and  public  circles,  reflected  a  no-confidence  vote  in  their  intelligence, 
energy,  or  competence  and  in  their  capacity  for  independent  thought,  action,  or  leader- 
ship, especially  outside  the  home.  Not  surprisingly,  this  created  a  pervasive  climate  of 
"unexpectation"  for  women,  one  that  all  too  many  women  internalized.  It  was  an  attitude 
reinforced  by  comments  such  as  those  made  about  the  "exceptional  woman"  who  was 
praised  for  "thinking  like  a  man."  Clare  Booth  Luce  rejected  such  "praise"  from  a  col- 
league, saying  quite  pointedly,  "I  must  refuse  the  compliment  that  I  think  like  a  man. 
Thought  has  no  sex.  One  either  thinks  or  one  does  not." 

The  widespread  practice  of  overt  and  covert  discrimination  against  women  was  rarely 
challenged  by  anyone,  male  or  female,  until  the  mid-  to  late- 1960s,  when  "token" 
changes  began  to  occur  in  response  to  social  pressure  stressing  the  need  for  "equal  oppor- 
tunity" and  "affirmative  action."  In  light  of  severely  limited  opportunities  outside  the 
home,  most  women's  aspirations,  expectations,  and  accomplishments  suffered  accord- 
ingly; thus  their  continued  economic  and  psychological  dependence  on  men  was  virtually 
assured.  Even  during  the  powerful  economic  and  social  changes  that  occurred  in  the 
1970s  and  1980s,  the  legacy  of  "unexpectation"  for  women  was  remarkably  resilient. 
While  considerable  lip  service  was  paid  to  the  concept  of  equality,  progress  —  especially 
beyond  entry  levels  —  remained  slow.  Ewald  Nyquist  expressed  his  frustration  at  the  re- 
peated resistance  he  met  in  promoting  women  to  superintendent  positions  in  the  New  York 
State  school  system  by  pointing  out  that  "equality  is  not  when  a  female  Einstein  gets  pro- 
moted to  assistant  professor;  equality  is  when  a  female  schlemiel  moves  ahead  as  quickly 
as  a  male  schlemiel."5 

The  extraordinary  resilience  of  traditional  gender-role  stereotypes  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  were  internalized  by  so  many  of  us  did  not  become  clearly  evident  until  the 
powerful  social,  political,  legal,  economic,  and  demographic  changes  of  the  1970s  began 
to  raise  consciousness  and  to  dramatically  alter  the  social  conditions  and  economic  reali- 
ties within  which  men  and  women  had  to  live  their  lives,  set  their  goals,  and  make  their 
choices.  The  brutal  economic  realities  of  the  seventies  and  eighties  required  women's 
participation  in  the  paid  work  force  at  every  level,  but  the  full  ramifications  and  implica- 
tions of  this  sea  change  for  public  and  private  policy  planning  and  for  personal  experience 
and  reaction  have  only  recently  begun  to  be  recognized. 


Achievement:  At  What  Cost? 


Even  before  this  change,  however,  a  few  pioneering  women  believed  so  strongly  in  Helen 
Keller's  view  that  "one  can  never  consent  to  creep  when  one  feels  an  impulse  to  soar"  that 
they  dared  to  achieve  and  risk  the  consequences  of  challenging  societal  norms.  Despite 
the  odds,  they  were  determined  to  "go  down  the  road  less  traveled"  by  women  in  their 
day,  and  to  venture  into  educational  and  employment  domains  conventionally  regarded  at 
that  time  as  off-limits  to  women. 

From  their  exceptional  experiences,  we  learned  a  great  deal  about  the  relative  costs 
and  benefits  that  women  could  expect  from  pursuing  aspirations  or  attaining  goals  that 
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violated  traditional  gender-role  norms  and  expectations  while  conforming  to  societal 
standards  of  excellence.  Both  in  research  and  in  "real  life"  presentations,  our  images  of 
"the  achieving  woman"  were  unappealing  ones.6  More  often  than  not,  she  was  described 
or  portrayed  as  an  unfeminine,  acne-faced,  unhappy,  aggressive,  unmarried,  castrating, 
childless,  selfish,  uncaring,  tall,  unattractive,  and  basically  unpleasant,  unsexy  or  un- 
sexed  woman.  During  the  fifties  and  sixties,  an  age  of  domesticity,  she  was  also,  more 
often  than  not,  assumed  to  be  a  "bad  mother"  and  a  "poor  wife."  The  media's  portrayal 
of  achieving  women  consistently  carried  very  mixed  messages,  thereby  fostering  the  dou- 
ble bind  that  so  many  achievement-oriented  women  experienced. 


As  Barriers  Fell 

There  is  no  question  that  the  seventies  were  marked  by  a  sea  change  in  gender-role  defini- 
tions and  socially  sanctioned  behaviors.  Barriers  fell,  assumptions  were  challenged,  and 
women's  aspirations  and  expectations  rose  sharply.  The  persistence  and  underlying  simi- 
larity of  the  success-related  conflicts  revealed  by  the  three  students  quoted  earlier  seem 
somehow  surprising  when  one  considers  thus  the  scale  and  scope  of  the  stunning  changes 
in  women's  roles  and  expectations  that  occurred  during  the  twenty-year  period  their  com- 
ments span.  Why  wasn't  the  tension  or  conflict  associated  with  successful  striving  and 
attainment  by  women  more  affected  by  these  changes? 

When  the  first  student  was  graduated  from  college  in  1965,  career  possibilities  for 
women  were  very  limited.7  By  the  time  the  third  student  was  graduated  in  1985,  career 
possibilities  for  women  were  seemingly  limitless.8  Between  1965  and  1985  not  only  did 
enrollments  of  women  in  college  and  professional  schools  rise  dramatically,  but  the  labor 
force  participation  of  married  women  with  children  under  six  tripled.  Projections  are  that 
by  the  year  2000,  75  percent  —  three  out  of  every  four  women  with  young  children  —  will 
be  working,  most  because  of  financial  necessity,  and  that  in  the  very  near  future  only  15 
percent  to  18  percent  of  the  new  entrants  into  the  labor  force  will  be  white  males  (see 
Figure  1).  These  truly  revolutionary  social  changes  occurred  in  a  very  short  time  span. 
When  considered  along  with  the  implications  of  population  aging  for  our  society,  they  are 
of  considerable  consequence  and  require  first  recognition,  then  new  ways  of  thinking  and 
responding. 

The  dramatic  changes  that  have  occurred  are  not  only  statistical,  that  is,  how  many 
women  were  enrolled  in  higher  education  or  how  many  were  actively  engaged  in  the  work 
force.  They  are  also  substantive,  reflecting  dramatic  changes  in  why  women  want  to 
work,  in  what  areas  they  are  interested,  for  what  they  are  trained,  and  to  what  levels  of 
achievement  they  aspire.  They  also  suggest  a  change  in  definition  of  "family." 

It  is  clearly  undeniable  that  the  status  of  women  in  society  today  is  profoundly  different 
(better?)  than  it  was  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  our  expectations  for  and  the 
options  available  to  them  were  considerably  more  limited  and  the  barriers  were  quite 
explicit.  It  is  also  undeniable  that  the  social,  demographic,  and  economic  realities  of  today 
compel  us  to  pause  to  examine  the  root  cause,  evolution,  and  consequences  of  these 
changes  and  to  consider  how  effective  they  have  been  in  challenging  or  removing  the 
factors  most  responsible  for  the  development  and  continued  presence  of  a  double  bind  or 
fear  of  success  among  many  —  too  many  —  women.  The  continuing  conflict  suggests  that 
the  social,  economic,  and  behavioral  changes  that  have  taken  place  have  outpaced  the 
emotional,  structural,  and  attitudinal  changes  needed  to  support  and  sustain  them. 
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Figure  1 


Percent  of  Children  with  Mother  in  the  Labor  Force  by  Age  of  Children, 
Selected  Years,  1970-1984  and  March  1985 
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Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Handbook  of  Labor  Statistics,  1985,  Table  55; 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  News,  September  19, 1985. 


Working  Hard  Has  Not  Paid  Off 


Although  the  increase  in  the  number  of  working  women  has  been  substantial  in  the  past 
two  decades,  especially  at  entry  levels,  promotions  and  access  to  the  upper  reaches  have 
been  considerably  more  difficult.  Hard  work  has  rarely  paid  off.  One  report  after  another 
has  tried  to  effectively  demonstrate  and  document  the  fact  and  the  effects  of  women's 
frustrating  confrontation  with  the  various  glass  and  lead  ceilings  that  have  barred  their 
progress  and  belied  the  promise  of  equity  offered  by  this  "revolution." 


Setting  the  Stage  for  the  Double  Bind 


For  Men  Only:  America  an  Achieving  Society 

The  achievement  ethic  that  dominated  American  society  during  the  fifties  and  sixties 
fostered  a  strong  competitive  spirit  in  Americans  and  encouraged  their  pursuit  of  excel- 
lence and  innovation.  It  stimulated  Americans'  interest  in  vigorous  entrepreneurial  activ- 
ity, enhanced  our  risk-taking  behavior  and  determination,  and  encouraged  pride  in  our 
accomplishments  —  but  only  if  we  happened  to  be  born  male.  The  same  behavior  in 
women  led  not  only  to  pride  in  their  accomplishments  but  also  to  guilt,  shame,  and  fear. 
America  was  appropriately  labeled  an  achieving  society.  Our  economy  boomed,  confi- 
dence in  the  future  was  palpable,  and  it  became  fashionable  for  social  scientists  to  dedi- 
cate considerable  energy  to  understanding  the  dynamics  and  impact  of  achievement- 
related  motivation  on  people's  lives  and  on  societal  developments.  More  than  twenty 
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years  of  work  on  this  subject  had  revealed  a  number  of  intriguing  gender  differences,  but 
until  my  work  on  fear  of  success  these  were  by  and  large  ignored.  The  inconsisent  results 
were  viewed  either  as  unimportant  or  as  puzzling,  threatening,  or  annoying  exceptions.9 
Women's  lives  and  needs  remained  basically  hidden  both  from  history  and  from 
psychology. 

For  Women:  America  in  an  Age  of  Domesticity 

During  this  same  period  "true  womanhood,"  especially  for  middle-class  women,  revolved 
around  success  in  marriage  and  child  rearing.  Excellence  in  domesticity,  that  is,  tending 
to  the  domestic  hearth  as  Penelope  did  for  Odysseus,  was  the  only  socially  sanctioned 
achievement  goal  for  women.  A  long-term  commitment  to  work  outside  the  home  was 
reserved  only  for  men  or  for  needy  women;  a  middle-class  woman  could  work  without 
"fear"  in  a  role-appropriate  position  —  nursing,  teaching,  clerical  —  but  only  before 
marriage  or  if  her  husband  "didn't  make  the  grade,"  that  is,  if  he  was  a  "loser."  "Man- 
hood" was  defined  and  evaluated  primarily  in  terms  of  a  male's  capacity  to  venture  forth 
like  Odysseus  and  achieve;  that  is,  he  could  command  a  handsome  enough  family  wage 
that  enabled  him  to  be  the  sole  economic  support  for  his  wife  and  children. 

Meeting  his  "responsibilities"  was  an  enormous  source  of  pride  and  self-esteem  for  a 
man.  At  each  step  along  the  way,  his  achievements  were  richly  rewarded  by  society. 
Higher  education  was  considered  a  significant  steppingstone  to  a  man's  happiness,  future 
success,  and  higher  lifetime  earnings.  Climbing  the  ladder  and  reaching  the  top  was  every 
deserving  young  man's  dream,  and  marrying  an  achieving  man  was  every  young  woman's 
fondest  hope  as  well  as  that  of  her  parents.  Whereas  a  college  education  was  viewed  as  a 
valuable  tool  in  a  woman's  "bag  of  tricks"  —  making  her  more  attractive  as  a  potential 
wife  and  mother  —  advanced  professional  training  was  considered  a  stumbling  block. 
Doctors  and  lawyers,  who  symbolized  success  and  wealth,  headed  the  women's  list  of 
most  desirable  potential  suitors.  A  doctor  was  thought  to  be  an  especially  great  "catch." 

In  sum,  a  working  wife  was  a  symbol  of  a  husband's  failure  to  be  a  true  man  —  a  good 
provider.  An  achieving  or  aspiring  career  woman  in  a  male  arena  was  a  curiosity  and  a 
highly  criticized  figure,  "more  to  be  pitied  (and  punished)  than  praised,"  condemned  to 
live  a  life  without  love  and  even  without  friends.  Reaction  to  women  aspiring  to  become  a 
doctor  rather  than  marrying  one  provided  the  early  evidence  of  fear  of  success  among 
women.10 


The  Double  Bind  Is  Born 

Fear  of  success  among  women  was  only  one  manifestation  of  the  prevailing  view  in  soci- 
ety in  the  fifties  and  sixties,  namely,  that  individual  achievement,  which  reflected  intellec- 
tual competence  or  leadership  potential,  and  femininity,  which  was  synonymous  with 
domesticity,  although  they  were  desirable  and  attractive  goals  were  also  mutually  exclu- 
sive ones.  Recognition  of  the  double  bind  this  created  for  women  who  had  been  raised  to 
value  both  goals  was  the  catalyst  for  the  early  work  that  identified  the  motive  to  avoid 
success  among  some  of  America's  most  highly  motivated,  able,  and  professionally  in- 
clined women.  It  was  not  the  case,  as  some  assumed,  that  they  had  developed  a  "will  to 
fail"  or  had  an  under-  or  undeveloped  fear  of  failure  or  that  their  fear  of  success  was 
biologicially  driven.  They  were  simply  living  in  a  world  in  which  the  dominant  stereotype 
said  competition,  independence,  competence,  intellectual  achievement,  and  leadership 
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reflected  positively  on  mental  health,  on  masculinity,  and  on  being  a  good  American  but 
that  these  same  attributes  are  basically  inconsistent  with  femininity  and  are  punishable 
qualities  if  openly  demonstrated  by  women.  As  intelligent  beings  they  had  learned  the 
gender-specific  expectations  of  the  social  context  of  their  day  and  responded  to  the  social 
climate. 

The  expectation  of  negative  consequences  that  most  women  had  learned  and  associated 
with  striving  to  achieve  success  in  competitive,  traditionally  male-dominated  areas  out- 
side the  home  caused  many  talented  and  highly  motivated  women  to  temper  their  motiva- 
tion, deny  or  hide  their  successes,  lower  their  aspirations,  limit  their  horizons,  and 
constrain  the  level  of  their  accomplishment  in  these  areas  in  order  to  limit  or  avoid  the 
danger  of  negative  consequences  for  violating  established  gender-role  boundaries. 

However,  when  women  worked  alone  or  in  cooperative  settings,  their  performance  was 
outstanding,  free  of  the  adverse  effects  of  competitive  striving  against  men."  The  relative 
ratio  of  costs  (expectation  of  negative  consequences)  to  benefits  (expectation  of  positive 
consequences)  as  a  result  of  competitive  striving  and  success  in  primarily  "male"  spheres 
of  endeavor  was  demonstrably  high  —  more  negative  —  for  middle-class  women  than  for 
men.  For  women  who  neither  wanted  nor  could  attain  sucess  in  those  areas,  fear  of  suc- 
cess was  irrelevant.  Only  among  the  most  able  and  most  motivated  women  was  fear  of 
success  evocable  or  relevant  for  behavior.  As  a  result  a  considerable  amount  of  valuable 
female  talent  and  potential  remained  underdeveloped  and  underutilized  outside  the  home, 
at  great  cost  for  the  women  personally  and  society  generally. 


The  Cost  of  Gender  Bias 

The  end  result  was  a  startling  inequality  in  the  relationship  between  American  men  and 
women  of  comparable  talent  and  motivation  during  the  fifties  and  sixties.  Many  effective 
ways  (overt  and  covert)  were  used  to  enforce  role  differentiation  both  in  and  out  of  the 
home  and  to  maintain  gender-segregated  opportunities  with  respect  to  professional,  edu- 
cational, and  employment  opportunities.  Whatever  paid  or  unpaid  work  women  did  or 
were  allowed  to  do  was  greatly  undervalued  and  underpaid  and  often  publicly  denigrated. 
Unfortunately,  almost  every  study  done  in  recent  years  suggests  that  lower  wages  for 
women  continues  to  be  a  systematic  and  widespread  phenomenon.  With  very  few  excep- 
tions, the  more  an  occupation  is  dominated  by  women,  the  less  it  pays  (see  Table  1). 

Not  only  did  the  women  who  worked  outside  the  home  do  different  work  from  that  of 
men,  but  the  money  they  received  for  it  was  less  than  that  paid  for  the  work  men  did,  re- 
gardless of  its  overall  relative  value  to  society.  An  anthropologist  investigating  these  dif- 
ferences could  well  conclude  that  whatever  men  do  —  no  matter  how  "unimportant"  —  is 
more  prestigious  than  what  women  do  and  is  more  likely  to  be  viewed  as  a  higher  achieve- 
ment. 

Even  the  critically  important  and  indispensable  functions  performed  by  women  in  our 
society  —  teachers,  secretaries,  and  nurses,  for  example  —  were  seriously  undervalued 
and  underpaid.  Today  we  are  reaping  the  unfortunate  consequences  of  that  fact,  especially 
within  our  troubled  educational  and  health  care  systems.  The  inadequate  pensions  of 
today's  elderly  women,  who  comprise  the  majority  of  our  aging  poor  population,  are  also 
a  legacy  from  prior  unenlightened  discriminatory  practices  in  compensating  "women's 
work"  and  from  erroneous  and  shortsighted  assumptions  about  what  the  future  lives  and 
responsibilities  of  women  would  or  should  be. 
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The  Changing  Challenge 

Today,  however,  double  bind  or  not,  women  work.  They  must  work!  Dramatic  alterations 
in  the  role  of  women  at  home  and  in  the  workplace  have  been  driven  by  significant  shifts 
in  the  demographic,  political,  and  economic  realities  of  our  day,  shifts  that  have  made 
economic  interdependence  between  men  and  women  an  inescapable  fact  of  life.  As  a  soci- 
ety we  have  been  remarkably  slow  in  recognizing  that  fact  and  the  implications  it  entails 
for  us  all.  It  is  nonetheless  compelling  us  to  confront  and  revise,  as  necessary,  whatever 
long-standing,  resilient,  but  outmoded,  gender-specific  expectations  we  may  still  harbor 
and  hold  dear  about  the  proper  role  and  relative  responsibilities  of  men  and  women  in  a 
number  of  life's  areas,  including  policymaking,  dependent  care,  paid  employment,  and 
public  service.  Economic  reality  has  made  men  and  women  truly  interdependent,  and  the 
two-income  family  has  become  the  norm,  born  of  necessity.  Men  can  no  longer  be  sole 


Table  1 


Proportion  Female  Workers  in  Selected  Occupations, 
1975  and  1985 


Women  as 

percent 

of  total  employed 

Occupation 

1975 

1985 

Airline  pilot 

— 

2.6 

Architect 

4.3 

11.3 

Auto  mechanic 

0.5 

0.7 

Bartender 

35.2 

47.9 

Bus  driver 

37.7 

49.2 

Cab  driver,  chauffeur 

8.7 

10.9 

Carpenter 

0.6 

1.2 

Child  care  worker 

98.4 

96.1 

Computer  programmer 

25.6 

34.3 

Computer  systems  analyst 

14.8 

28.0 

Data  entry  keyer 

92.8 

90.7 

Data-processing  equipment  repairer 

1.8 

10.4 

Dentist 

1.8 

6.5 

Dental  assistant 

100.0 

99.0 

Economist 

13.1 

34.5 

Editor,  reporter 

44.6 

51.7 

Elementary  school  teacher 

85.4 

84.0 

College/university  teacher 

31.1 

35.2 

Garage,  gas  station  attendant 

4.7 

6.8 

Lawyer,  judge 

7.1 

18.2 

Librarian 

81.1 

87.0 

Mail  carrier 

8.7 

17.2 

Office  machine  repairer 

1.7 

5.7 

Physician 

13.0 

17.2 

Registered  nurse 

97.0 

95.1 

Social  worker 

60.8 

66.7 

Telephone  installer,  repairer 

4.8 

12.8 

Telephone  operator 

93.3 

88.8 

Waiter/waitress 

91.1 

84.0 

Welder 

4.4 

4.8 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Employment  and 
Earnings,  January  1976,  Table  2,  and  January  1986,  Table  22. 
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providers  nor  women  sole  caretakers;  the  social  system,  which  has  yet  to  adjust  realisti- 
cally or  effectively,  has  left  women  confronting  the  stress  of  an  emerging  double,  if  not 
triple,  burden. 

The  implications  and  the  nature  of  society's  reaction  to  the  changing  role  of  women 
have  been  considerably  more  challenging  to  assess  than  the  scope  of  the  changes.  Trying 
to  understand  how  and  why  women's  expectations  about  success  continued  to  be  so  pow- 
erfully influenced  by  the  reactions  of  others  to  the  changes  in  their  role  throughout  the 
seventies  and  eighties  has  been  an  illusive  and  impressive  challenge. 


A  Debate  on  the  Merits 

Social  change  and  the  greater  number  of  options  available  to  women  during  the  1980s  has 
been  welcomed  and  embraced  by  many  who  view  women's  increased  participation  as  a 
positive  and  potentially  valuable  humanizing  force  for  society. 

Others  continue  to  view  the  changes  in  a  woman's  role  with  alarm  and  are  determined 
to  stem  the  tide,  to  reaffirm  traditional  family  values,  and  to  reassert  cultural  norms  and 
expectations  about  gender-role-appropriate  behavior.  They  attribute  everything,  from 
rising  divorce  rates  and  declining  SAT  scores  to  the  frightening  figures  on  illiteracy,  ado- 
lescent pregnancy,  drug  abuse,  and  teenage  suicides,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  growing  num- 
ber of  working  mothers  in  our  society.  In  so  doing  they  have  been  fueling  the  mounting 
guilt  of  working  women,  especially  among  those  who  entered  the  work  force  by  choice  — 
considered  a  "selfish"  reason  —  rather  than  through  economic  necessity. 

Still  others  proclaim  that  little  of  true  value  has  been  gained  by  women  and  that  the 
reality  of  their  changing  role  has  had  precious  little  impact  on  improving  women's  lives 
and  truly  altering  gender-role  stereotypes.  (Dr.  Suzanne  Keller,  who  suggested  that  gen- 
der-role stereotypes  are  our  society's  "cultural  DNA"  and  are  highly  resistant  to  change, 
would  agree.)  Some  argue  that  for  many  women,  especially  professionals,  exhaustion,  not 
exhilaration,  has  replaced  the  frustrations  of  their  earlier  exclusion  from  the  workplace 
and  from  society's  other  opportunities  for  individual  advancement. 

The  achieving  woman  is  considered  by  many  to  be  a  victim  of  the  so-called  sandwich 
generation,  caught  between  extraordinarily  demanding  professional  and  personal  obliga- 
tions. The  stress  of  the  double  or  triple  burden  on  women  became  increasingly  apparent 
during  the  1980s,  replacing  or  exacerbating  the  familiar  problems  and  stresses  of  the 
double  bind  women  confronted  in  the  past  and  adding  guilt  and  a  new  set  of  negative  ex- 
pectations about  career  success. 

Many  view  the  high-achieving  woman  as  an  exceptional  figure  and  are  aware  that  ac- 
cess, beyond  entry  levels,  to  a  "room  at  the  top"  continues  to  be  very  limited  for  her.  Not 
surprisingly,  she  both  feels  and  is  overburdened  and  undervalued.  Systematic  social  sup- 
port to  help  working  women  meet  their  ongoing  dependent-care  responsibilities  remains 
virtually  unavailable  and  unaffordable. 

Few  would  disagree  that  the  most  dramatic  and  important  change  that  has  occurred  has 
been  the  overwhelming  influx  of  women,  especially  those  with  minor  children,  into  the 
work  force.  The  economic  realities  that  have  made  double-income  and  dual-career  fami- 
lies a  financial  necessity  have  placed  the  issue  of  dependable/affordable/quality  care  for 
America's  dependent  population,  young  and  old,  at  the  top  of  political  agendas  on  local 
and  national  levels. 

There  is  heated  debate,  academic  and  political,  about  the  implications  and  unanticipated 
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consequences,  positive  and  negative,  of  women,  especially  mothers  of  young  children, 
entering  the  work  force  in  truly  unprecedented  numbers,  regardless  of  their  entry  level  or 
their  motivation  for  working  outside  the  home. 


Rapid  and  Extensive  Role  Change 

In  1960,  85  percent  of  women  listed  full-time  homemaker  as  their  occupation;  in  1985 
only  32  percent  of  women  did  so. 

The  entry  of  mothers  with  young  children  into  the  work  force  was  the  greatest  change. 
In  1970,  39.8  percent  of  mothers  with  small  children  worked;  in  1975  it  was  45  percent; 
by  1985  it  had  reached  60  percent.  Today  more  than  50  percent  of  mothers  return  to  work 
within  a  year  of  giving  birth. 

This  is  totally  different  from  the  1950s,  when  the  domestic  nuclear  household  was  the 
cornerstone  of  society  and  housewife/mother  the  ideal  goal.  This  ideal  is  not  shared  by 
most  of  today's  daughters,  nor  would  it  be  economically  viable  for  them  if  it  were. 

The  substantive  quality  of  these  changes  is  captured  in  a  comparison  of  related  com- 
ments made  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock  thirty  years  apart. 

1946-vintage  Spock 

"It  doesn't  make  much  sense  to  have  mothers  go  to  work  and  have  to  pay  other  people 

to  do  a  poor  job  of  bringing  up  their  children." 

1976-vintage  Spock 

"Both  parents  have  equal  right  to  a  career  if  they  want  one,  and  an  equal  obligation  to 

share  in  the  care  of  their  children." 

Theoretically,  women  who  work  do  so  out  of  personal  choice.  The  fact  is  that  the  major- 
ity of  women  who  work  do  so  for  economic  reasons.  Two  thirds  of  employed  mothers  are 
single,  separated,  divorced,  widowed,  or  married  to  men  whose  incomes  are  below 
$15,000. 

Median  household  income  is  $32,000  if  the  wife  works,  $21 ,000  if  she  does  not.  Tradi- 
tionally it  has  been  assumed  that  men  carry  the  responsibility  to  be  the  sole  providers  in 
their  families,  an  assumption  that  has  been  overtaken  by  economic  reality.  We  as  a  society 
must  deal  with  that  fact. 

We  hear  much  about  the  social,  political,  and  economic  changes  that  have  occurred  in 
society  during  the  past  two  decades,  especially  those  affecting  the  role  of  women  and  the 
relationships  between  men  and  women  at  home,  in  the  workplace,  in  the  boardrooms,  and 
in  the  bedrooms  of  America.  They  are  indeed  impressive. 

While  a  number  of  these  changes  have  produced  a  virtual  explosion  of  unprecedented 
options  for  women  in  education,  in  the  workplace,  in  the  professions,  and  in  the  family,  it 
should  not  be  assumed  that  their  lives  have  become  easier,  less  complex,  more  conflict 
free,  or  less  stressful.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to  the  contrary.  And  all  women  have 
not  benefited  equally.  An  honest  look  at  the  data  would  very  quickly  put  that  presumption 
to  rest. 


Emerging  Constraints 

A  number  of  critical  barriers  are  easily  identified  and  some  new  obstacles  of  considerable 
consequence  are  beginning  to  emerge. 
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1 .  Illiteracy  rates  and  feminization  of  poverty  have  been  growing  at  alarming 
rates. 

2.  Differential  patterns  of  promotion  and  pay,  especially  in  the  professions, 
continue  to  bar  women's  progress;  prior  discriminatory  practices  in  this 
area  are  coming  home  to  roost  and  are  reflected  in  the  inadequate  pensions 
available  to  older  and  retired  women. 

3.  Population  aging  and  poverty  are  increasingly  becoming  women's  issues 
because  women  live  so  much  longer  than  men  and  too  many  spend  those 
years  alone  and  in  poverty. 

4.  For  achieving  or  successful  women,  new  and  unusual  symptoms  of  stress 
have  begun  to  be  noted. 

a.  WMS,  the  working  mother's  syndrome,  recognized  by  Dr.  Marilyn 
Heins,  has  replaced  PMS,  premenstrual  syndrome,  as  a  serious 
health  issue. 

b.  The  tensions  of  the  sandwich  generation,  those  caught  between  car- 
ing for  dependent  children  and  aging  parents  while  trying  to  meet 
their  professional  responsibilities. 

c.  Large  numbers  of  achieving  and  successful  women  feel  they  are 
impostors,  and  are  therefore  unable  to  "own"  or  enjoy  their  success. 

Women  increasingly  have  been  reporting  "being  sick  and  tired  of  being  sick  and  tired." 
A  chronic  fatigue  syndrome  has  recently  been  identified  in  this  group  as  have  a  number  of 
distressing  symptoms  such  as  an  epidemic  of  eating  disorders,  binge  shopping,  and  even 
shoplifting.  Startling  reports  that  shoplifting  is  on  the  rise  among  career  women  —  edu- 
cated, affluent,  outwardly  successful  women  who  would  not  normally  even  jaywalk  — 
has  given  many  pause  about  what  it  all  means. 

The  areas  of  personal  life  reportedly  most  affected  by  careers  among  women  from  their 
perspective  are  the  decision  to  have  children;  the  success  of  one's  marriage;  the  choice  to 
marry;  and  effectiveness  as  parent. 


Demographic  Ramifications 


Population  aging  and  its  associated  problems  and  prospects  has  increasingly  come  to  be 
recognized  as  a  "woman's"  issue.  It  is  startling  to  realize  that  in  1900  only  3  percent  of 
the  population  was  sixty-five  and  over  and  that  within  four  decades  more  than  20  percent 
of  the  population  will  be  in  that  category.  Since  1950  the  number  of  people  sixty-five  and 
over  has  doubled  to  28  million  —  more  than  the  entire  population  of  Canada.  The  number 
of  elderly  who  are  eighty-five  and  over  has  more  than  quadrupled,  to  3  million.  Women 
comprise  a  substantial  majority  of  the  elderly.  While  elderly  men  represent  9  percent  of 
males,  elderly  women  represent  15  percent  of  females.  Within  forty  years  elderly  women 
are  expected  to  represent  one  fourth  of  all  women.  One  fifth  of  women  over  sixty-five  live 
in  poverty,  but  one  half  of  black  women  that  age  live  in  poverty.  These  facts  have  impor- 
tant implications  for  our  economy  and  our  health,  housing,  and  welfare  policies.  These 
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realities  and  inescapable  facts  require  new  ways  of  integrated  thinking  about  how  we  de- 
velop and  implement  public  policy  and  make  choices  about  the  allocation  of  resources. 


A  New  View  of  Reality,  Issues,  and  the  Future 

That  today's  economic  and  family  life  requires  a  new  view  of  the  world,  and  women's 
role  in  it,  is  not  a  new  concept.  The  debate  about  how  American  society  operates,  and 
women's  role  in  it,  goes  at  least  as  far  back  as  our  Continental  Congress  (March  1776), 
when  Abigail  Adams  advised  her  husband  to  "remember  the  ladies." 

Be  more  generous  and  favorable  to  them  than  your  ancestors  [she  wrote].  Do  not  put 
such  unlimited  power  in  the  hands  of  the  husband.  If  particular  care  and  attention  is  not 
paid  to  the  ladies,  we  are  determined  to  foment  a  rebellion  and  will  not  hold  ourselves 
bound  by  any  law  in  which  we  have  no  voice. 

Abigail  Adams  was  well  aware  that  the  absence  of  voice  was  synonymous  with  the  ab- 
sence of  respect,  power,  and  influence.  She  knew  too  that,  without  voice,  almost  every 
kind  of  opportunity  for  women  would  be  seriously  limited  and  constrained.  Whether 
women's  voices  were  similar  to  or  different  from  those  of  men  was  not  her  issue.  More 
than  two  centuries  later  there  is  vigorous  scholarly  debate  about  just  how  much  progress 
women  have  actually  made,  especially  at  upper  levels.  It  is  accompanied  by  equally  vigor- 
ous discussion  and  disagreement  about  whether  or  not  women  bring  a  "different  voice" 
to  their  activities  in  the  classrooms,  boardrooms,  or  the  negotiating  tables  of  America 
than  men,  and  if  so,  whether  that  is  good  or  bad. 


Women  At  Work 

Given  the  history  described,  it  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  only  one  chief  executive 
officer  of  a  Fortune  500  company  or  corporation  is  a  woman  (Katharine  Graham  of  the 
Washington  Post),  and  that  only  three  of  the  800  "most  powerful  people  in  corporate 
America"  listed  by  Forbes  magazine  were  women.  In  1984,  16,000  men,  but  only  400 
women,  served  on  major  corporate  boards.  Whether  this  will  change  as  the  increasing 
number  of  women  who  have  been  attracted  to  advanced  training  programs  and  opportuni- 
ties in  business,  management,  and  finance  complete  their  training  and  enter  the  work 
force  remains  to  be  seen.  Consideration  might  well  be  given  to  what  kinds  of  mechanisms 
could  effect  the  changes  desired. 

Despite  the  impressive  influx  by  women  into  the  corporate  world,  barely  5  percent  of 
middle  management  personnel  are  women,  and  only  one  percent  of  top  management  posi- 
tions are  held  by  women.  But  these  numbers  are  growing,  and  businesses  are  noticing. 
Women,  albeit  slowly,  are  edging  into  key  decision-making  positions,  and  even  the  mar- 
ketplace is  noticing. 

A  Wall  Street  Journal  article  reported  that  women  represent  39  percent  of  all  business 
travelers  in  the  United  States,  up  from  just  one  percent  in  1970,  and  are  expected  to  ac- 
count for  50  percent  by  the  turn  of  the  century. |:  The  American  Hotel  and  Motel  Associa- 
tion estimates  that  women  spent  $23  billion  on  business  travel  in  1988,  $10  billion  on 
lodging  alone.  Hotels  have  taken  note  and  are  making  every  effort  to  attract  and  keep  this 
clientele.  They  have  recognized  that  "painting  the  walls  pink"  wasn't  the  issue.  Women 
have  different  needs  and  values. 
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Vera  Katz  is  Speaker  of  the  House  in  the  Oregon  legislature  and  one  of  only  four  women 
who  preside  over  a  state  legislature  in  our  country.  In  a  presentation  on  the  role  of  women 
she  stated  that  from  her  experience  women  in  business  and  politics  do  bring  a  different 
voice  to  their  responsibilities.  "Women,"  she  said,  "are  more  likely  to  'think  Japanese.'  ' 
They  are  more  likely  than  men  to  place  a  higher  premium  on  such  values  as  consensus 
building,  bottom-up  decision  making,  and  solving  problems  with  community-  and  family- 
based  mechanisms.  Though  the  verdict  is  not  yet  in  concerning  the  management  styles 
and  objectives  of  women  bosses,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  ask  whether  the  realities 
of  women's  lives  have  led  them  to  develop  a  different  set  of  priorities  and  values,  which 
they  pursue  with  a  different  style  and  analyze  and  explain  with  a  different  voice  and  from 
a  different  perspective. 

Another  interesting  study  on  executive  women  was  carried  out  by  Ann  Morrison,  Ran- 
dall White,  and  Ellen  Van  Nelson,  who  point  out  that  women  in  executive  positions  are 
caught  in  a  "glass  house  dilemma."  Knowing  that  women's  failures  tend  to  be  maximized 
and  overgeneralized  and  that  their  successes  tend  to  be  minimized,  if  not  "cocooned." 
women  executives  dare  not  fail  and  feel  compelled  to  avoid  failure  at  all  costs. 

As  top  women  in  a  society  in  which  top  women  are  relatively  rare,  they  are  victims  of 
the  so-called  glass  house  effect.  They  feel  that  everything  they  do  is  exceedingly  visible, 
leaving  little  room  for  error.  They  know  that  they  must  do  everything  to  avoid  jeopardiz- 
ing either  their  own  future  or  the  opportunities  that  will  be  available  for  women  who  come 
after  them.  They  realize,  "If  I  fail  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  they  hire  another  woman 
for  the  job."  Endless  examples  lend  credence  to  these  fears,  from  reaction  to  the  fate  of 
Geraldine  Ferarro's  pioneering  vice-presidential  bid  to  more  recent  suggestions  that  the 
fate  of  Michael  Dukakis's  campaign  might  be  considered  in  light  of  the  relatively  high 
proportion  of  women  on  the  campaign  staff. 

The  authors  argue  convincingly  that  this  additional  burden  leads  women  more  often 
than  not  to  play  it  safe,  to  be  ultraconservative,  and  to  opt  out  of  seemingly  chancy  situa- 
tions, fearing  failure  and  its  implications  for  themselves  and  for  others  so  much  that  they 
dare  not  risk  it.  Their  creativity  is  thus  inhibited  and  limited  with  the  obvious  unfortunate 
consequences  for  them  and  for  society.  This  pattern  is  not  limited  to  the  business  commu- 
nity or  politics  but  affects  the  expectations  and  performance  of  women  in  many  fields. 
This  puts  additional  expectations  and  burdens  on  them  that  extend  above  and  beyond  the 
already  high  level  of  stress  and  strain  inherent  in  their  professions. 


Reeducating  Society  for  Reality . . . 


It  has  become  increasingly  clear  and  important  to  view  the  reeducation  of  men  as  an  es- 
sential and  integral  part  of  our  effort  to  empower  women  if  that  effort  is  to  succeed.  A 
critical  part  of  the  process,  in  addition  to  altering  the  workplace,  would  be  increasing  the 
presence  of  women  on  the  faculty  of  our  institutions  as  well  as  introducing  and  integrating 
materials  about  women's  lives,  experiences,  and  contributions  into  the  curriculum.  This 
would  be  as  critical,  if  not  more  so,  for  the  education  and  preparation  of  men  for  the  reali- 
ties of  life  in  the  1990s  and  beyond  as  it  would  be  for  women  to  have  role  models  and  a 
sense  of  their  history  and  possibilities.  Changing  expectations  and  challenging  unfounded 
assumptions  would  have  to  be  a  critical  part  of  the  process.  We,  the  mothers  of  the  men  of 
tomorrow,  also  have  some  responsibility  to  prepare  our  sons  for  the  reality  of  interdepen- 
dent relationships. 
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And  the  Contributions  of  Women 


The  new  status  and  visibility  of  women's  issues  as  legitimate  subjects  for  study  and  politi- 
cal action  are  critical  ingredients  for  empowering  women  and  helping  them  to  rise  above 
the  consequences  of  lowered  aspirations  and  the  long-standing  benign  neglect  to  which 
they  and  their  lives  have  for  so  long  been  subjected.  It  is  a  fact  that  for  much  too  long 
fostered  the  costly  "silences"  about  which  Tillie  Olsen  wrote  so  powerfully  and  lent  sub- 
stance to  Virginia  Woolf's  observation  that  "throughout  history  Anonymous  was  a 
woman." 

The  fact  that  we  did  not  read,  or  write,  or  hear  about  women  pioneers  has  had  powerful 
negative  effects  on  the  aspirations,  expectations,  and  ultimate  empowerment  of  women. 
And  though  this  may  well,  as  Carol  Nadelson  has  written,  "reveal  more  about  those  who 
wrote  history  than  those  who  make  it,"  it  is  critically  important  to  achieving  our  ultimate 
goals  that  in  recent  decades  the  field  of  women's  history  has  blossomed  and  progressed 
from  (1)  obscurity  to  recognition  as  (2)  a  politically  controversial  splinter  movement  and 
finally  to  the  achievement  of  (3)  academic  respectability. 

In  many  institutions  women's  experiences  and  contributions  have  begun  to  be  main- 
streamed  into  such  traditional  disciplines  as  history,  economics,  literature,  sociology,  and 
psychology.  The  burgeoning  traffic,  budget,  and  shelf-space  requirements  of  Radcliffe's 
Arthur  and  Elizabeth  Schlesinger  Library  on  the  History  of  Women  in  America  lends 
concrete  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  new  scholarship  by  and  about  women  is  finally 
emerging.  It  is  indeed  booming  after  a  long  struggle  to  be  recognized  as  a  respectable 
intellectual  enterprise.  Women's  studies  and  women's  history  have  broken  the  sound 
barrier  and  entered  into  even  the  most  hallowed  halls  of  academia,  like  those  of  Harvard 
and  Vanderbilt. 


Working  Hard  Is  No  Reward 


Though  progress  of  working  women  has  been  substantial  in  the  past  two  decades,  espe- 
cially at  entry  levels,  access  to  the  upper  reaches  has  been  considerably  more  difficult. 
One  report  after  another  tries  to  capture  women's  confrontation  with  glass  and  lead  ceil- 
ings and  the  consequences  thereof.  Certainly  the  price  of  achievement  and  access  should 
not  be  a  growing  cadre  of  exhausted,  guilty,  professional  women  and  hardworking  moth- 
ers with  working  mother's  syndrome. 

In  1978  a  Radcliffe  alumna  suggested  to  her  classmates,  "God  must  have  hated  women 
because  he  blessed  them  with  teenage  children,  menopause,  aging  parents,  and  more 
recently  a  full-time  job  —  all  at  the  same  time." 

Ten  years  later  members  of  the  sandwich  generation,  who  are  having  children  later  in 
life  than  their  mothers  did,  confront  the  anguished  conflicts  of  choosing  between  the 
simultaneous  needs  of  their  toddlers  and  their  aging  parents  while  juggling  the  responsi- 
bilities of  a  demanding  profession,  which  differ  from  those  of  a  nine-to-five  or  part-time 
"job."  A  grave  mistake  will  be  made  if  society  continues  to  view  these  pressures  on  indi- 
vidual women's  lives  as  "their  problem"  not  "our  problem." 

The  prevalence  of  WMS  is  not  surprising,  given  that  women  are  juggling  two  full-time 
jobs.  As  has  been  suggested,  the  employed  housewife/mother  today  is  the  hardest- work- 
ing person  in  our  country  —  and  maybe  in  history. 
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Acknowledging  Women's  Issues 

Illiteracy,  poverty,  limited  access  to  affordable  housing,  health  care,  child  care,  and  elder 
care  are  critical  barriers  that  have  severely  limited  opportunities  for  large  numbers  of 
women  and  children  in  our  society.  Until  very  recently  there  was  limited  understanding  of 
the  consequences  to  society  of  paying  limited  attention  to  these  issues. 

It  is  good  news,  however,  that  more  than  a  decade  and  a  half  of  steady  and  dramatic 
advances  in  women's  access  to  education  and  employment  clearly  have  made  it  considera- 
bly more  difficult  to  continue  to  dismiss  or  totally  ignore  the  ideas,  energies,  interests, 
needs,  aspirations,  and  accomplishments  of  women.  Old  habits  of  thought  and  attitudes 
regarding  what  women  can  or  want  to  do  or  to  become  have  surely  been  challenged,  if  not 
changed. 

Women's  interests  have  become  factors  to  be  reckoned  with,  even  if  they  are  not  fully 
understood,  appreciated,  or  valued.  Women's  issues,  once  viewed  as  a  passing  fad,  have 
become  more  pressing  and  politically  compelling.  Such  issues  as  the  availability  of  de- 
pendable, affordable  day  care,  elder  care,  and  facilities  and  personnel  for  chronic  care,  as 
well  as  programs  to  stem  adolescent  pregnancy  and  to  assist  young  mothers  and  their 
children,  are  commanding  political  attention. 

Society  —  because  it  must  —  is  on  the  verge  of  acknowledging  the  need  to  move  beyond 
access  to  truly  equal  opportunity,  to  shifting  focus  beyond  discrimination  and  sexual  har- 
assment issues  to  assuring  an  enlightened  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the  reality  of  the 
growing  interdependence  of  men  and  women.  Only  then  will  women  feel  empowered  to 
acknowledge  and  enjoy  the  true  value  of  their  talents  and  their  contributions.  True  respect 
for  women's  competence  and  capacity  to  contribute,  from  both  men  and  women,  is  the 
sine  qua  non  of  achieving  the  kind  of  equitable  sharing  of  responsibilities,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  home,  that  the  economic  and  social  realities  of  our  day  require.^ 
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Workforce  supply  and  demand  has  catapulted  '  'women 's  issues ' '  to  the  forefront  of  the 
business  agenda.  These  issues  will  continue  to  be  the  poor  stepsisters  of  other  corporate 
needs,  however,  unless  they  are  recognized  as  broad-based  workforce  issues  of  the  1990s. 
The  dynamics  of  women 's  entrance  into  the  labor  market  have  dramatically  changed  the 
structure  of  the  family  and  consequently  the  needs  of  both  men  and  women  in  the  business 
community.  The  corporate  challenge  for  the  next  decade  will  be  to  solve  creatively  the 
work/family  puzzle  and  establish  an  environment  that  supports  the  full  utilization  of 
women  in  business. 


Women's  issues  have  finally  gained  the  attention  of  the  business  community,  owing 
in  large  part  to  the  increasing  demand  for  a  highly  skilled  professional  work  force 
and  the  decreasing  availability  of  qualified  individuals.  A  variety  of  subjects  have  been 
defined  as  "women's  issues,"  ranging  from  affordable  quality  day  care,  flexible  work 
schedules,  parental  leave,  and  pay  equity  to  less  tangible  problems  of  career  growth  and 
derailment,  balancing  family  and  career  pressures,  and  the  differing  expectations  of 
women  in  business. 

These  topics  have  gained  constant  exposure  in  the  media.  They  have  been  discussed  in 
women's  magazines,  daytime  talk  shows,  psychological  journals,  scholarly  publications, 
and  newsmagazines.  They  have  been  identified,  studied,  analyzed,  dissected,  and  defined 
seemingly  to  no  avail,  if  the  goal  is  a  solution,  which  it  clearly  must  be  if  we  are  to  ensure 
a  work  force  that  will  successfully  carry  business  into  the  twenty-first  century  and  beyond 
within  a  society  that  has  the  foresight  to  invest  in  its  own  future  and  the  future  of  its  children. 

Demographics  show  that  women  are  entering  and  will  continue  to  enter  the  work  force 
in  increasing  numbers.  The  demand  for  employment  in  New  England  is  projected  to  in- 
crease by  450,000  new  jobs  by  the  year  2000.  At  the  same  time,  the  available  work  force 
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will  expand  by  only  130,000  people.1  During  the  1960s  and  1970s  women  accounted  for 
approximately  60  percent  of  the  work  force  expansion2  and  are  expected  to  comprise  more 
than  65  percent  in  the  1990s.3  Estimates  indicate  that  this  trend  will  continue,  and  women 
will  account  for  two  thirds  of  the  work  force  expansion  over  the  next  decade,  with  white 
males  making  up  only  15  percent.4  Businesses  will  be  forced  to  recruit  aggressively  and  to 
install  women  at  all  levels  of  responsibility  if  they  wish  to  expand  or  even  maintain  per- 
formance standards. 

Companies  that  ignore  this  change  will  be  incapable  of  moving  forward  effectively  into 
the  1990s  because  they  will  be  unable  to  attract  and  retain  the  men  and  women  necessary 
to  support  their  operations. 

Creatively  addressing  workplace  issues  of  the  next  decade  will  not  be  easily  accom- 
plished. In  fact,  it  is  a  formidable  task  for  two  very  different  reasons.  The  first  is  the 
underlying  belief  that  these  concerns  have  an  impact  only  on  women.  Most  business  lead- 
ers today  have  not  recognized,  much  less  accepted,  the  truth  that  these  issues  have  a  seri- 
ous impact  on  women  and  men  in  business.  Issues  traditionally  categorized  as  pertaining 
purely  to  women  are  much  broader  in  scope  and  effect.  The  historic  roles  of  men  and 
women  within  the  family,  and  consequently  within  society  and  business,  have  undergone 
drastic  changes:  dual-income  families,  which  account  for  50  percent  of  all  families  today,5 
are  projected  to  go  as  high  as  75  percent  in  the  year  2000. 6 

The  second  stumbling  block  is  the  belief  that  one  clear-cut  proven  solution  must  be 
identified  before  any  action  can  be  taken.  A  single  answer  to  the  problems  cannot  and  will 
not  be  found  because  it  doesn't  exist.  There  are  a  variety  of  issues  in  the  workplace  that 
require  a  variety  of  responses.  They  range  from  specific  questions  about  who  will  mind 
the  children  and  at  what  cost  to  complex  problems  encountered  when  men  and  women  try 
to  reverse  the  cumulative  effects  of  a  lifetime  of  socialization.  However,  the  core  issues 
are  the  full  utilization  of  women  in  business  and  the  effect  of  women's  entry  into  the  work 
force  on  the  fabric  of  the  family  and  society. 

The  solution  must  be  a  combination  of  programs  tailored  to  fit  the  culture  of  the  organi- 
zation while  addressing  changing  employee  needs.  Developing  the  most  effective  combi- 
nation of  programs  is  like  solving  a  puzzle.  It  will  no  doubt  entail  trial  and  error  but 
should  consist  of  four  integral  and  interrelated  pieces:  the  recognition  that  business  issues 
affect  men  and  women  alike;  a  combination  of  benefits  designed  to  address  basic  em- 
ployee needs  and  alleviate  the  burden  imposed  by  time  constraints;  a  culture  that  provides 
an  environment  of  understanding  and  support;  and  an  enlightened  senior  management  that 
has  mastered  the  art  of  cross-gender  mentoring. 


Business  Issues  Affect  Men  and  Women 


The  first  step  in  solving  any  problem  is  identifying  and  understanding  its  nature  —  a  sim- 
ple concept,  but  in  this  instance  a  difficult  undertaking.  The  problem  is  that  the  majority 
of  policymaking  executives  in  business  are  products  of  a  society  that  no  longer  exists; 
thus,  they  have  difficulty  accepting  the  fundamental  changes  affecting  the  current  work 
force.  Most  top  executives,  like  their  predecessors,  grew  up  in  an  age  when  men  and 
women  clearly  fulfilled  different  functions.  Men  entered  the  work  force  to  provide  for 
themselves  and  their  families;  women  remained  at  home  to  care  for  the  house  and  children. 

In  the  1930s,  when  women  found  jobs  to  put  bread  on  the  table,  and  in  the  1940s,  when 
their  participation  was  necessary  to  empower  the  military-industrial  complex,  it  was  as- 
sumed that  as  conditions  returned  to  normal  they  would  return  gratefully  to  their  place  in 
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the  home.  For  the  most  part,  they  did,  but  during  the  Depression  and  World  War  II  women 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  manage  multiple  roles  successfully. 

In  the  traditional  family  of  the  1950s  and  the  1960s,  there  was  little  cause  to  believe  that 
the  framework  of  society  which  had  existed  for  the  last  hundred  years  would  change  in  any 
substantial  way  over  the  next  century.  There  was  also  little  cause  to  doubt  that  one  income 
would  support  the  reasonable  needs  of  a  family. 

A  number  offerees  brought  about  the  decisive  changes  that  have  occurred  in  society 
over  the  last  two  decades,  but  the  most  crucial  factor  has  been  economic.  Most  families 
can  no  longer  expect  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  style  of  life  on  one  income.  Consequently, 
women  seek  employment  either  to  ensure  their  family's  lifestyle  or,  in  many  instances,  as 
the  sole  supporter  of  the  family. 

As  more  wives  enter  the  work  force,  husbands  are  called  upon  to  assume  greater  re- 
sponsibility for  maintaining  the  home  and  raising  children.  While  economic  realities  play 
a  major  part  in  the  changing  roles  of  women  and  men,  there  is  also  a  growing  desire  on 
the  part  of  many  men  to  participate  in  child  rearing  regardless  of  economics.  Today  a 
growing  number  of  fathers  regularly  play  an  active  part  in  childbirth,  bonding,  and  nur- 
turing, activities  almost  unheard  of  two  decades  ago. 

Many  executives  still  have  1950s  families.  Typically,  they  are  men  who  need  not  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  day-to-day  responsibilities  of  running  a  home  but  are  free  to 
devote  the  majority  of  their  energy  to  business.  They  don't  worry  about  planning  meals, 
picking  up  the  laundry,  cleaning  house,  arranging  social  functions,  monitoring  the  chil- 
dren's education,  and  ensuring  that  their  offspring  get  to  baseball,  ballet,  the  doctor,  the 
dentist,  school,  day  care,  and  safely  home  again. 

Men  and  women  in  today's  labor  force  are  learning  to  share  equally  the  burdens  and  re- 
wards of  economically  and  emotionally  supporting  and  maintaining  the  family.  Women  are 
realizing  great  satisfaction  in  succeeding  in  the  working  world,  and  men  are  finding  equal 
rewards  in  mastering  the  arts  of  cooking  and  reading  bedtime  stories  to  their  children. 

As  a  logical  result  of  this  shift  in  roles,  the  issues  for  yesterday's  women  have  become 
those  of  many  of  today's  men  as  well.  The  investment  business  makes  in  finding  a  solution 
will  have  an  impact  on  a  broad  segment  of  the  population,  men  and  women  alike.  The 
knowledge  that  these  are  problems  faced  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  work  force  and  not 
limited  to  young,  working  women  enables  the  business  community  to  justify  the  expense 
and  resources  necessary  to  develop  solutions. 


Benefit  Programs 

The  second  piece  of  the  puzzle  is  designing  work  schedules  and  benefits  to  meet  the  basic 
needs  of  employees.  The  time  and  effort  required  to  juggle  the  responsibilities  of  work 
and  family  and  the  availability  of  adequate  and  affordable  day  care  are  specific  tangible 
problems  that  can  be  addressed  in  a  variety  of  ways.  There  is  no  one  correct  program  for 
all  companies,  but  many  avenues  can  be  explored  in  developing  an  appropriate  combina- 
tion of  programs  and  benefits  to  alleviate  these  burdens.  When  assessing  the  relative  value 
of  these  programs,  companies  should  evaluate  expense,  financial  return,  and  parity  as 
well  as  the  "cultural  fit." 

Modified  Work  Schedules 

Parental  leave,  flexible  work  schedules,  and  flextime  allow  employees  to  juggle  the 
changing  demands  of  their  families  and  their  jobs.  Flexible  work  schedules,  including  job 
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sharing  and  working  at  home,  enable  employees  to  remain  in  the  work  force  on  a  part- 
time  basis.  This  minimizes  the  time  they  must  spend  away  from  work  while  raising  a 
family. 

The  cost  in  management  time  and  lost  productivity  of  implementing  parental  leave  and 
flexible  work  schedules  is  more  than  justified  when  compared  with  the  spiraling  costs  of 
replacing  parents  who  choose  not  to  return  to  full-time  employment  immediately  after 
childbirth.  Consider  that  54  percent  of  all  new  entrants  into  the  work  force  in  the  next  ten 
years  will  be  women  of  childbearing  age,7  90  percent  of  whom  will  become  pregnant 
during  the  course  of  their  employment.8  Then  consider  the  expense  of  recruiting  and  train- 
ing replacements  for  49  percent  of  these  new  entrants  only  to  have  the  cycle  begin  again. 

While  flexible  work  schedules  may  not  be  a  viable  long-term  option  in  a  career  path  to 
upper  management,  they  provide  a  vehicle  for  continued  work  force  participation  while 
raising  a  young  family.  Rather  than  stopping  a  career,  they  can  provide  a  brief  hiatus  in 
the  climb. 

Another  option  is  flextime,  which  allows  people  to  alter  work  schedules  as  long  as  they 
meet  the  company's  full-time  requirements.  This  program  gives  employees  the  freedom 
to  take  care  of  personal  business  without  requiring  time  off  from  work.  It  also  decreases 
day-care  costs  by  minimizing  the  time  both  parents  must  be  away  from  the  home.  The  cost 
of  implementing  flextime  is  usually  limited  to  the  additional  supervision  necessary  to 
manage  the  program.  The  payback  is  seen  in  substantial  reduction  in  absenteeism,  in 
increased  morale,  and  as  an  effective  recruiting  tool.  Although  it  may  not  be  appropriate 
for  all  positions,  flextime  can  be  designed  in  a  number  of  different  ways  and  tailored  to  fit 
specific  business  environments.9 

Day-care  Assistance  Programs 

Day-care  assistance  is  one  of  the  most  controversial  solutions  available.  The  debate  ranges 
from  the  types  and  cost  of  assistance  to  the  more  philosophical  issues  of  business 's  role  in 
the  family  and  the  equity  of  a  benefit  that  serves  a  limited  employee  population. 

Day-care  assistance  programs  are  expensive,  but  companies  must  weigh  the  cost  of 
implementation  against  the  cost  of  ignoring  employee  needs.  It  is  expected  that  655,000  new 
jobs  will  be  created  in  New  England  by  1995,'°  but  only  188,000  eighteen-year-olds  will 
enter  the  work  force. "  Research  commissioned  by  the  Massachusetts  Office  for  Children 
shows  that  approximately  51 ,000  women  would  either  enter  the  work  force  or  increase 
their  number  of  working  hours  if  they  had  affordable  day  care.12  Day-care  assistance  pro- 
grams are  effective  recruitment  tools,  especially  with  the  growing  competition  for  labor, 
and  have  a  substantial  impact  on  employee  retention. 

There  are  a  variety  of  assistance  options  to  consider,  the  most  common  being  informa- 
tion and  referral.  A  typical  program  consists  of  general  information  about  day-care  alter- 
natives and  listings  by  geographic  area  of  licensed  day-care  facilities.  Information  and 
referral  services  can  be  incorporated  easily  in  full  assistance  programs  that  service  the 
total  employee  population.  While  this  is  a  valuable  resource,  the  costs  can  be  substantial, 
and  most  of  the  information  is  already  available  through  a  combination  of  local  telephone 
listings,  newspapers,  and  state  agencies. 

On-site  day  care  and  affiliation  with  specific  day-care  facilities  are  also  costly,  but  the 
benefits  are  substantial  for  employees  with  children  aged  one  to  four  years  and  companies 
with  a  localized  work  force.  On  the  downside,  the  needs  of  employees  with  school-age 
children  and  employers  with  multiple  locations  are  not  well  serviced.  Consequently,  this 
benefit  reaches  a  limited  population. 
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The  tax-free  dependent-care  deduction  included  in  Section  125  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  was  a  broad-based  benefit  allowing  employees  to  save  up  to  30  percent  on  depen- 
dent-care expenses  based  on  their  individual  tax  rate.  This,  coupled  with  the  direct  tax 
reduction  for  child-care  benefits,  provided  a  significant  saving.  However,  legislation 
substantially  weakened  the  benefit  by  reducing  the  allowable  pretax  deduction  to  $5,000 
per  year  and  disallowing  the  direct  reduction  of  taxes  if  dependent  care  is  reimbursed  on  a 
pretax  basis.13  Even  with  these  limitations,  there  is  a  clear  benefit  to  the  employee,  and  the 
cost  to  businesses  is  limited  to  program  management. 

Voucher  programs  have  the  broadest  appeal  for  employees  and  businesses,  and  assist- 
ance need  not  be  limited  to  employees  with  preschool  children.  The  full  gamut  of  day-care 
options  can  be  supported,  and  there  is  no  cap  to  the  number  and  locations  of  work  sites 
serviced  by  the  benefit.  The  costs  of  voucher  programs  are  driven  by  the  size  of  the  sub- 
sidy and  the  utilization  of  the  program.  In  addition,  the  subsidy  amount  can  be  linked  to  a 
sliding  scale  of  base  salary  to  target  the  benefit  toward  those  with  the  greatest  need.  Fi- 
nally, voucher  programs  allow  families  to  make  their  own  day-care  choices  and  leave 
business  out  of  the  decision  process. 

While  each  day-care  option  serves  a  growing  need  in  the  workplace,  the  benefit  is  still 
limited  to  parents  of  young  children.  By  incorporating  day-care  assistance  into  a  flexible 
benefit  plan,  the  equity  issue  is  resolved.  Flexible  or  cafeteria  benefits  programs  enable 
employees  to  direct  their  benefit  dollars  to  meet  individual  needs.  Thus  those  with  young 
children  can  channel  a  portion  of  their  allotment  to  child  care  rather  than  other  options. 
and  those  without  children  can  direct  the  subsidy  toward  their  greatest  need. 

The  second  part  of  the  answer  is  a  combination  of  benefits  designed  to  fit  the  organiza- 
tion's culture  while  offering  employees  flexibility  to  meet  individual  needs.  The  challenge 
facing  companies  is  identifying  the  issues  that  have  the  most  dramatic  influence  on  per- 
formance and  productivity  and  therefore  the  greatest  return  on  investment.  Society  is  in 
the  midst  of  change;  companies  that  don't  move  quickly  to  meet  these  changes  will  be  left 
without  the  fuel  to  continue  operating  effectively  through  the  next  decade. 

Programs  devised  to  address  child  care  and  work  versus  family  tug-of-war  are  merely 
the  beginning  of  a  solution.  While  they  will  alleviate  basic  work  force  needs  and  attract 
the  talent  necessary  to  drive  business  into  the  future,  they  will  do  little  to  address  the 
complex  issues  impeding  realization  of  individual  employee  potential. 


Corporate  Culture 

The  third  piece  of  the  puzzle  is  establishing  a  corporate  culture  that  can  respond  to  the 
guilt  and  stress  experienced  by  both  men  and  women  that  results  from  the  profound  social 
transformation  of  the  last  two  decades.  The  children  of  the  1950s  and  1960s  must  come  to 
grips  with  a  lifestyle  that  is  vastly  different  from  the  one  in  which  they  were  raised.  And 
business  has  a  crucial  investment  in  their  success. 

Society  was  far  more  rigid  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  model  family  was  ruled  by  work- 
ing fathers  and  their  wives.  Men  were  defined  by  their  jobs  as  doctors,  engineers,  truck 
drivers,  lawyers,  soldiers,  generals,  and  even  presidents.  Women  were  defined  by  their 
relationships  as  daughters,  sisters,  wives,  mothers,  and  occasionally  as  nurses,  teachers, 
secretaries,  or  waitresses.  Any  deviation  from  this  stereotype  was  considered  unusual. 

This  prototypical  family  was  the  focus  of  the  first  elementary  school  readers  about  Dick 
and  Jane,  the  subject  of  successful  television  programming,  and  the  wellspring  of  all  that 
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was  good  and  wholesome  in  America.  Even  individuals  who  did  not  experience  this  ideal 
in  their  own  lives  knew  that  it  was  the  ultimate  goal  and  the  avenue  to  continued  security. 

For  most  this  avenue  is  gone!  In  its  place  is  a  vastly  different  map  of  alternative  life- 
styles and  competing  demands.  Today  the  "ideal"  family  of  the  1950s  accounts  for  fewer 
than  39  percent  of  families  and  will  account  for  fewer  than  25  percent  by  the  next  decade.14 
The  pervasive  changes  of  the  last  twenty  years  have  altered  the  framework  of  the  family 
and,  as  a  result,  our  own  perceptions  of  self.  The  extensive  transformation  of  the  family 
has  caused  the  redefinition  of  women's  roles,  which  in  turn  has  driven  the  redefinition  of 
men's. 

Women  as  breadwinners  must  forsake  substantial  time  and  energy  previously  focused 
on  caring  for  home  and  family.  In  turn,  men  must  devote  far  more  time  to  the  family  at  the 
expense  of  overriding  devotion  to  the  job;  the  stress  and  guilt  incumbent  in  this  role  rever- 
sal is  often  overwhelming  for  both  parties. 

The  guilt  experienced  by  men  and  women  may  take  different  forms,  but  it  arises  from 
the  same  source  —  feelings  of  inadequacy  and  apprehension  that  they  will  fail  in  their 
attempt  to  juggle  home  and  career.  If  they  do  not  meet  family  needs,  they  are  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  divorce  and  the  emotional  impairment  of  their  children.  If  they  do  not 
meet  job  requirements,  they  will  be  unable  to  provide  adequate  financial  support.  These 
fears  may  seem  exaggerated,  but  consider  the  statistics:  50  percent  of  marriages  end  in 
divorce;15  the  media  are  awash  with  speculation  about  the  adverse  effect  of  working  moth- 
ers on  the  emotional  well-being  of  their  children.  But  look  at  these  hard  facts  on  the  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living  within  a  twenty-year  period. 

In  1969  a  family  of  four  was  considered  to  be  in  the  middle  class  if  its  annual  income 
fell  between  $6,680  and  $18,704;  60  percent  of  the  population  fit  into  that  category.  In 
1986,  the  same  family  needed  an  annual  income  of  $20,000  to  $55,999  to  be  counted 
among  the  middle  class;  the  families  that  fell  into  that  range  had  fallen  to  53  percent  of  the 
population.16  Also,  consider  that  guilt  often  exaggerates  reality,  but  the  perception  is  no 
less  real  for  the  individual. 

The  stress  of  changing  roles  for  women  and  men  springs  from  the  same  source.  Both 
are  expected  to  play  a  part  for  which  they  have  not  been  trained  or  rehearsed.  Girls  and 
boys  of  the  fifties  and  the  sixties  were  socialized  by  their  parents,  peers,  and  heroes  to  fit 
the  prevailing  mold.  Little  girls  were  not  inaugurated  on  the  masculine  playing  fields  of 
the  Little  League,  and  little  boys  who  wanted  to  play  with  dolls  had  to  wait  for  the  advent 
of  GI  Joe  in  the  early  sixties. 

While  the  stress  and  guilt  experienced  by  men  is  no  less  real  than  that  of  women,  the 
resulting  impediment  to  women's  success  in  a  business  environment  is  far  greater.  The 
guilt  of  neglecting  family  responsibilities  coupled  with  the  stress  of  learning  to  behave 
appropriately  in  a  "man's  world"  is  often  demoralizing.  These  circumstances  coupled 
with  a  continuing  disparity  in  salary  levels  probably  account  for  the  increasing  incidence 
of  women  leaving  the  corporate  world  to  start  up  their  own  businesses. 

The  derailment  of  women  as  they  ascend  the  management  ladder  is  not  surprising, 
considering  the  internal  forces  that  come  into  play.  As  women  move  higher  in  manage- 
ment, they  must  devote  increasing  energy  to  work,  and  their  ability  to  play  like  the  boys 
becomes  far  more  critical  to  success. 

The  derailment  of  men  is  not  often  discussed,  but  the  number  of  men  turning  down 
promotions  and  transfers  owing  to  family  considerations  or  in  deference  to  their  wives' 
careers  has  increased.  Men's  increasing  absorption  with  family  draws  time  and  attention 
away  from  the  office  and  causes  guilt  for  not  meeting  the  expectations  of  the  workplace. 
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While  there  are  no  superwomen  or  supermen,  some  people  have  achieved  a  degree  of 
internal  balance  that  enables  them  to  succeed  and  thrive  in  dual  roles.  In  the  final  analy- 
sis, attainment  of  this  personal  symmetry  must  be  an  individual  endeavor.  Companies 
searching  for  solutions  to  the  third  piece  of  the  puzzle  should  recognize  the  individual 
nature  of  these  concerns  and  the  huge  investment  firms  have  in  the  outcome. 

By  enabling  employees  to  achieve  the  balance  necessary  to  succeed,  business  will  reap 
the  benefits  of  a  work  force  empowered  to  achieve  its  full  potential  and  loyal  to  the  com- 
pany that  supports  its  success.  To  meet  this  end,  the  culture  of  a  company  is  crucial  to  the 
solution. 

Business,  through  education,  can  create  an  environment  that  understands  and  accepts 
the  demands  placed  on  employees.  The  educational/awareness  process  can  take  the  form 
of  structured  training  programs,  less  structured  focus  groups,  or  informal  one-on-one 
discussion.  To  be  effective,  the  education  should  be  delivered  in  a  format  that  fits  com- 
fortably with  the  company's  culture  and  meets  two  critical  objectives:  the  education  of 
management  about  the  nature  of  the  problem  and  creating  an  environment  that  recognizes 
employee  concerns  as  valid. 

Heightened  awareness  of  the  work/family  internal  tug-of-war  will  enable  management 
to  assist  employees  in  finding  the  personal  balance  necessary  for  success.  This  awareness 
does  not  come  easily  to  today's  executives  because  most  have  not  had  to  live  through  these 
problems.  Although  they  will  never  gain  the  knowledge  born  of  experience,  they  can  gain 
a  better  understanding  of  the  issues  by  encouraging  open  discussion  and  listening  without 
prejudice. 


Cross-gender  Mentoring 

The  fourth  piece  of  the  puzzle  is  critical  to  enlarging  and  developing  the  pool  of  potential 
business  leaders.  Mentoring  is  an  informal  process  in  which  senior  executives  identify 
employees  with  potential  to  assume  leadership  roles  in  the  future.  Such  fast-track  candi- 
dates are  groomed  by  the  executives  and  receive  increased  personal  attention  and  visibil- 
ity from  their  involvement  with  senior  management.  An  integral  part  of  the  grooming 
process  is  conducted  in  a  social  framework  outside  the  business  environment.  For  exam- 
ple, it  is  often  conducted  on  the  golf  course,  over  drinks  and  dinner,  or  at  the  gym.  By 
providing  an  opportunity  to  explore  personal  and  business  philosophy,  these  relationships 
are  vital  in  building  the  "fit"  necessary  for  successful  management  teams.  However,  the 
nature  of  the  relationships  serves  to  preclude  women  and  draw  men  away  from  personal  or 
family  involvement. 

Since  most  business  leaders  are  men  who  were  socialized  in  the  1950s,  they  are  predis- 
posed to  choose  up-and-coming  executives  from  their  own  ranks.  As  a  result,  a  prepon- 
derance of  men  have  received  the  benefit  of  this  consideration.  Women  must  be  identified 
and  included  in  this  "rite  of  passage,"  but  it  will  succeed  only  if  the  forum  is  modified  to 
suit  the  needs  of  our  changing  work  force.  In  addition,  as  men's  involvement  in  the  family 
increases,  their  ability  and  desire  to  spend  evenings  and  weekends  with  professional  asso- 
ciates necessarily  decreases.  As  a  result,  the  established  mentoring  model  appeals  to  a 
dwindling  population.  Without  change  to  support  the  full  utilization  of  women  and  the 
evolving  needs  of  men,  business  will  severely  limit  the  pool  from  which  it  can  draw  tal- 
ented future  executives. 

A  more  subtle  problem  with  including  women  in  the  mentoring  process  is  the  difficulty 
that  men  and  women  have  in  developing  close  professional  relationships.  The  encum- 
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brance  of  past  socialization  and  sexual  stereotyping  stands  in  the  way.  Just  as  men  view 
women  as  mothers,  wives,  and  daughters,  women  have  been  trained  to  view  themselves  in 
supporting  roles.  Breaking  out  of  the  stereotype  with  boss  or  subordinates  is  equally 
difficult  and  necessary  to  success.  Women  will  not  be  comfortable  as  executives  as  long 
as  they  and  the  men  around  them  perceive  their  sexual  roles  as  primary. 

Companies  can  play  an  important  role  in  breaking  down  sexual  stereotypes  by  placing 
women  in  formal  and  informal  management-development  programs.  To  ensure  success, 
deliberate  inclusion  of  talented  women  on  the  fast  track  should  begin  with  and  be  sup- 
ported fully  by  senior  management.  If  the  tone  is  set  firmly  at  the  top  of  the  corporate 
house,  succeeding  levels  of  management  will  be  more  willing  to  accept  and  support 
women  throughout  the  structure.  In  addition,  senior  executives  can  legitimate  male/fe- 
male professional  relationships  by  actively  participating  in  them  and  refusing  to  tolerate 
overt  or  covert  sexual  innuendo. 

The  core  issue  then  is  the  full  utilization  of  women  in  business,  an  issue  of  clear,  over- 
riding concern  to  both  the  men  and  women  of  our  business  world,  our  society,  and  our 
time.  Companies  cannot  afford  to  walk  away  from  the  issues;  only  their  management  can 
put  together  the  pieces  of  the  puzzle  necessary  for  effective  resolution. 

History  shows  us  that  many  of  these  issues  will  be  resolved  through  the  natural  evolu- 
tion of  society.  Today's  children  will  probably  not  experience  the  same  pressures  that 
burden  their  parents  because  they  are  growing  up  in  the  social  structure  of  the  future.  But 
there  is  no  time  to  wait  for  society  to  catch  up  with  itself.  The  next  generation  of  execu- 
tives must  be  culled  from  today's  work  force  and  groomed  to  lead  business  into  the  future.^ 
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It  is  no  use  walking  anywhere  to  preach  unless  our  walking  is 
our  preaching. 

—  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi 
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Another  View  of 
the  "Facts  of  Life 


tt 


Phyllis  S.  Swersky 


The  "mommy  track"  has  entered  the  lexicon  of  women 's  career  development,  thanks  to  a 
controversial  article  in  the  Harvard  Business  Review  in  which  Felice  N.  Schwartz  recom- 
mended a  dual  career  track  for  women.  In  this  article,  a  senior  executive,  corporate  direc- 
tor, and  mother  of  three  children  offers  another  view  of  how  working  women  might 
approach  the  demands  of  family  and  career. 


The  cost  of  employing  women  in  management  is  greater  than  the  cost  of  employing 
men."  With  this  opening  statement  in  her  article  "Management  Women  and  the  New 
Facts  of  Life,"  Felice  N.  Schwartz  unleashed  a  storm  of  controversy  about  women  in 
corporations  that  has  not  abated.'  Headline  words  used  to  describe  her  concept,  the 
"mommy  track,"  have  become  a  common  slogan  for  the  notion  that  a  woman  cannot  have 
a  career  and  children  and  do  a  good  job  with  both.  I  would  like  to  offer  another  view. 

Schwartz,  the  president  and  founder  of  Catalyst,2  is  therefore  an  appropriate  observer  of 
executives  and  organizations  and  of  how  women  succeed  and  enter  into  senior  manage- 
ment. She  quite  rightly  noted  early  in  her  twelve-page  article  that  employers  should  not 
throw  away  the  investments  they  make  in  talented  women.3 

Having  made  this  statement,  she  then  neatly  stereotyped  executive  women  into  two 
categories,  career-primary  and  career-and-family,4  and  suggested  that  employers  view 
them  separately,  with  separate  interests,  career  paths,  and  needs. 

The  response  was  predictable.  Her  views  were  widely  reported  in  the  popular  press, 
and  the  Harvard  Business  Review  subsequently  printed  thirty-five  letters  to  the  editor 
from  a  diverse  readership  that  included  five  feminist  groups,  who  called  her  analysis 
"fatally  flawed."5  Several  college  presidents  also  responded,  and  one  called  her  two-tier 
system  "bad  for  women,  bad  for  men,  bad  for  children,  bad  for  business,  and  bad  for 
American  society  as  a  whole."6 

Schwartz  answered,  admitting  her  essay  stirred  passionate  debate,  but  she  still  did  not 
seem  to  understand  her  readers'  dismay,  dismissing  responses  which  rightly  cautioned 
that  her  approach  would  reinforce  age-old  stereotypes.7 


Phyllis  S.  Swersky,  former  senior  vice  president  and  chief  financial  officer  ofCullinet  Software,  is  executive  vice 
president  and  chief  financial  officer  of  Artificial  Intelligence  Corporation. 
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Schwartz  failed  to  comprehend  that  by  dividing  female  executives  into  two  categories, 
she  herself  was  guilty  of  stereotypical  thinking.  My  own  view  is  that  there  are  as  many 
different  models  of  female  executives  as  there  are  women,  and  this  holds  true  for  male 
executives  as  well.  One  does  not  have  to  be  childless  to  be  most  energized  by  a  career,  and 
one  does  not  have  to  be  responsible  for  children  to  be  only  moderately  interested  in  the 
business  of  an  employer.  Perhaps  we  could  be  most  helpful  to  this  wide  range  of  working 
women  by  suggesting  techniques,  attitudes,  and  examples  for  how  women  deal  with  com- 
peting and  conflicting  demands  on  their  time  and  energy,  and  allow  women  to  pick  and 
choose  among  them. 


One  Person's  Tale 

The  following  profile  is  not  atypical  of  many  executives  in  America:  one  of  the  top  three 
senior  executive  officers  of  a  multinational  company;  member  of  the  boards  of  directors 
of  public  and  charitable  corporations;  married  for  fifteen  years  with  three  children,  ages 
seven,  four,  and  three;  committed  to  strong  family  values  and  community  and  philan- 
thropic endeavors. 

This  profile,  with  some  variation,  is  applicable  to  literally  thousands  of  men  in  corpo- 
rate America.  However,  in  this  case  it  specifically  describes  a  woman:  me.  I  am  one  of  the 
few,  but  fortunately  growing  numbers  of  women  who  have  broken  through  the  "glass 
ceiling"  while  building  and  maintaining  my  marriage  and  family  simultaneously  with  my 
career. 

It  was  by  no  means  easy,  and  as  my  children  get  older  it  is  increasingly  difficult,  though 
possible.  However,  if  Schwartz's  proposed  blueprint  for  tracking  had  been  a  reality  in 
American  business  during  the  period  when  I  was  establishing  my  career,  I  believe  the 
difficulties  I  faced  would  have  been  far  greater  than  those  I  actually  encountered,  and 
what  I  have  achieved  might  not  have  been  possible  at  all. 

To  be  where  I  am  today  has  required  a  great  deal  of  effort.  It  has  taken  much  trial  and 
error  on  my  part,  as  well  as  the  support  of  family  and  coworkers.  Through  the  process,  I 
have  identified  a  set  of  key  factors  that  make  up  a  framework  which  permits  me  to  have 
both  a  successful  career  and  a  strong  family  life. 

Although  the  application  of  these  factors  must  be  tailored  to  each  person's  individual 
circumstances,  I  believe  they  can  serve  as  a  model  for  most  women  who  want  to  "have 
it  all."  Conversely,  if  these  key  factors  are  not  incorporated  into  the  way  a  woman  ap- 
proaches a  lifestyle  of  combining  career  and  family,  all  the  balls  she  is  trying  to  juggle 
will  not  be  in  the  air  much. 


Assumptions 

Before  discussing  the  four  factors,  I  must  enumerate  a  few  basic  assumptions  that  are 
implicit  in  my  approach:  the  male  culture  of  corporations  is  the  norm;  corporate  organi- 
zations, as  entities,  will  not  willingly  change  much  in  the  foreseeable  future;  women  are 
still  the  primary  caretakers  of  children  and  aged  relatives;  the  woman  truly  wants  a  career, 
not  merely  a  job  in  which  her  primary  motivation  is  a  paycheck  (although  I  am  not  mini- 
mizing financial  rewards);  the  woman  truly  does  not  want  to  keep  house  full  time.  If  stay- 
ing home  full  time  is  a  woman's  primary  goal,  with  homemaking  the  woman's  career,  it  is 
mutually  exclusive  with  having  a  career  outside  the  home.  No  one  has  been  able  to  do  it 
yet,  not  even  with  juggling. 
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Acknowledging  Limitations 

My  mother,  who  is  my  worst  critic  and  biggest  fan,  frequently  looks  at  me  with  a  mixture 
of  respect  and  disdain  and  exclaims,  "Phyllis,  you  want  it  all!"  My  response  is,  "Why 
not?"  If  I  did  not  take  that  perspective,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  juggle  the  superficial 
things  that  daily  require  attention.  Utilizing  this  attitude,  I  have  gotten  it  all;  at  least  it 
appears  that  way  to  observers,  close  friends,  and  me. 

There  are  trade-offs  to  be  realized,  however.  Typically,  I  leave  the  house  before  8:00 
A.M.  and  return  around  7:00  P.M.  I  am  often  gone  longer,  rarely  shorter,  than  this  num- 
ber of  hours.  Many  days  I  skip  lunch.  I  am  frequently  too  tired  to  tell  my  husband  about 
my  day,  listen  to  him  tell  me  about  his,  or  play  with  my  children.  In  fact,  the  housekeeper 
and  baby  sitters  spend  more  hours  with  my  children  than  I  do.  It  was  they  who  witnessed 
the  first  smile,  the  first  step,  the  first  word,  and  nursery  school.  I  do  not  take  my  children 
to  malls  or  museums  or  to  other  children's  houses  with  other  mothers  and  their  children. 
Just  finding  time  to  clothe  myself  and  the  children  is  difficult.  It  was  a  major  challenge  to 
figure  out  a  simple  hairstyle  and  makeup  for  myself. 

I  could  continue  the  list  of  what  is  missing,  but  the  things  I  do  not  have  or  do  not  do 
relate  to  a  lifestyle  which,  first  implicitly  and  later  explicitly,  I  chose  not  to  live.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  these  things  are  unimportant  to  me.  I  feel  the  lack  painfully  at  times,  and 
periodically  a  sense  of  congruency  seems  to  be  missing.  For  example,  among  my  closest 
friends  are  the  wives  of  two  company  executives.  During  social  occasions,  when  the  men 
are  talking  about  business  or  the  stock  market,  I  want  to  join  in  their  conversation.  I  also 
care  about  nursery  schools,  day  camps,  and  children's  birthday  parties  that  their  wives 
are  discussing.  Caught  between  the  two,  I  seem  to  suffer  from  alienation  schizophrenia. 
Am  I  a  spouse  or  a  businesswoman?  But  since  it  has  been  my  choice  to  have  my  particular 
lifestyle,  the  problem  is  obviously  not  as  important  as  the  benefits  I  receive  from  what  I 
have.  This  is  what  I  mean  by  a  successful  trade-off.  I  may  miss  some  of  my  children's 
firsts,  but  in  the  scheme  of  things,  so  what?  The  most  important  thing  is  the  influence  and 
impact  I  have  on  the  children.  I  can  build  a  solid  good  relationship  with  them  and  still  have 
a  career.  Fathers  have  been  doing  it  for  a  long  time  with  the  full  approval  of  society. 


Determining  and  Maintaining  Global  Priorities 


The  term  "global"  is  a  deceptively  complex  factor.  Priorities  are  constantly  shifting; 
daily  there  are  always  crises  or  fires  to  fight,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  lose  sight  of  overriding 
priorities.  If  they  are  not  clearly  established  on  a  global  basis,  if  a  businesswoman  does 
not  constantly  keep  them  in  sight,  they  will  get  lost. 

Setting  global  priorities  involves  some  tough  decisions  because  a  woman  is  dealing  with 
major  lifestyles  issues:  Would  I  be  willing  to  relocate  if  my  husband's  job  required  a 
move?  How  many  hours  am  I  willing  to  devote  to  my  career?  In  essence,  setting  global 
priorities  involves  deciding  where  a  woman  is  going  to  put  her  time  and  energy.  Once 
having  listed  her  priorities,  she  must  live  them. 

My  particular  list  consists  of  the  "big  three"  and  "everything  else."  Family  is  one  of 
the  three,  as  is  career.  Much  less  obvious  and  overlooked  by  most  who  are  juggling  the 
other  two  is  the  category  me.  We  women  frequently  forget  that  we  are  a  priority  or  are 
ashamed  to  treat  ourselves  as  such,  yet  I  cannot  emphasize  this  category  enough.  It  is  the 
one  that  gets  lost  most  easily  and  most  frequently. 
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Recognizing  that  career  and  family  individually  can  drain  all  one's  inner  resources, 
how  does  the  all-important  "me"  fit  in,  not  to  mention  finding  time  for  any  of  the  "every- 
thing else"?  How  is  it  possible  to  manage  career  and  family  without  one  totally  overshad- 
owing the  other? 

I  learned  from  (rather  unpleasant)  personal  experience  that  the  balls  drop  and  the  scale 
tips  if  a  woman  does  not  explicitly  articulate  her  global  priorities.  For  example,  I  am 
married  to  a  man  whose  first  priority  is  his  family,  and  it  is  one  of  the  things  I  love  most 
about  him.  It  would  seem  logical  and  simple  for  this  to  be  my  first  priority  also.  However, 
there  was  a  time  when,  because  I  was  obsessed  with  building  my  career  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  else,  I  lost  sight  of  family.  Things  became  quite  unpleasant  at  home,  and  it  was  at  this 
stage  that  I  clearly  established  family  as  my  first  global  priority.  Rarely  have  I  lost  sight  of 
it  since. 

Today  "me"  and  "career"  are  tied  for  a  close  second,  and  "everything  else"  comes  far 
behind,  since  I  view  things  in  this  category  as  luxuries  to  be  allocated  among  the  other 
three  priorities. 

The  list  of  things  I  have  compromised  in  order  to  "have  it  all"  —  the  eleven-hour  work- 
days, travel  10  percent  of  the  time,  and  so  on  —  might  give  the  appearance  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  my  family  being  first.  In  fact,  during  the  time  I  was  obsessed  with  my  ca- 
reer, this  is  precisely  the  way  I  felt.  I  thought  that  the  only  way  to  place  my  family  first 
was  to  reduce  dramatically  the  hours  I  worked,  something  I  was  unwilling  to  do.  I  discov- 
ered, though,  that  this  is  not  how  it  must  be.  Once  I  established  the  family  as  a  global 
priority,  there  was  little  reason  to  change  my  working  hours  or  travel  obligations.  What  I 
changed  was  my  attitude,  which  became  evident  in  a  range  of  little  things  and  in  a  few 
major  compromises. 

The  most  important  practical  sign  of  my  attitude  change  occurred  in  the  area  of  com- 
munication. I  now  let  my  husband  and  children  know  that  when  I  am  late  or  away  I  would 
prefer  to  be  with  them,  but  my  absence  cannot  be  helped.  My  credibility  is  validated  when 
I  forgo  marginal  trips  or  delegate  them  to  other  staff  and  let  my  family  know  I  have 
done  so. 

Another  way  I  convey  the  importance  of  family  is  to  avoid  bringing  work  home.  If 
something  must  be  finished  by  a  deadline,  it  is  better  for  me  to  stay  late  at  the  office  or  go 
in  Saturday  morning.  This  way  I  reinforce  the  (accurate)  perception  that  when  I  am  home, 
I  am  giving  my  undivided  attention  to  my  family.  Working  late  evenings  and  weekends  is 
not  a  general  occurrence;  it  is  for  dire  emergencies  only.  So  I  resist  the  temptation  to 
classify  things  as  emergencies,  because  if  I  permit  it  in  my  thinking,  crises  have  a  way  of 
multiplying,  and  then  I  could  lose  sight  of  my  global  priorities. 

Keeping  family  and  career  as  dual  global  priorities  requires  constant  fine-tuning  and 
the  willingness  to  shift  gears  quickly  from  one  role  to  the  other.  My  assistant  has  called 
me  out  of  top  executive  meetings  because  one  of  my  children  had  a  particular  problem  for 
which  my  counsel  was  needed.  I  was  not  angry.  I  viewed  the  interruption  as  important.  I 
spoke  to  the  housekeeper,  gave  her  advice,  and  went  back  to  the  meeting,  all  within  less 
than  five  minutes. 


Knowing  Your  Limitations  and  Not  Feeling  Guilty 


Even  with  global  priorities  firmly  established,  there  can  be  problems.  Many  working 
women  focus  on  what  they  are  not  doing,  pushing  themselves  to  do  more  or  berating 
themselves  for  doing  less.  This  is  probably  the  biggest  failure  of  juggling  women,  as  well 
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as  women  who  are  full-time  homemakers.  We  forget  so  easily  that  if  we  do  not  take  care 
of  ourselves,  we  won't  be  able  to  care  for  others. 

I  have  found  that  I  need  uninterrupted  time  alone  to  read  the  newspapers,  to  have  a  cup 
of  coffee,  to  nap,  or  to  curl  up  with  a  good  book.  Without  this  time  I  feel  as  though  I  am 
not  a  person,  and  I  cannot  cope  for  long.  In  order  to  have  this  time,  I  am  willing  to  give  up 
all  but  the  occasional  "everything  else."  Still,  it  is  seductively  easy  to  get  caught  up  in 
trying  to  do  more  and  more.  No  one  will  stop  us  from  being  masochistic.  We  are  the  ones 
who  have  to  know  our  limits  and  what  we  need  for  ourselves,  even  though  others  may  not 
initially  agree  with  us  or  understand. 

When  my  husband  and  I  adopted  our  first  baby,  I  insisted  on  having  a  nurse  to  help  me. 
My  husband  did  not  appreciate  my  need.  This  is  where  communication  was  so  important. 
Eventually  I  was  able  to  show  him  the  importance  of  the  nurse  not  only  for  me  but  for  us 
and  the  quality  of  our  time  together. 

Another  area  that  requires  careful  attention  in  setting  limits  is  the  "everything  else" 
related  to  work  —  the  invitations  for  board  membership,  the  committees  to  chair,  the 
organizations  to  join,  the  professional  meetings  to  attend.  The  more  successful  a  person's 
career,  the  more  prevalent  the  opportunities  for  such  activities.  I  have  learned  to  say  no 
with  the  honest  explanation  that  the  demands  of  my  career  and  family  would  not  permit 
me  to  do  justice  to  the  endeavor. 

Many  of  these  opportunities  are  related  to  my  profession,  so  I  evaluate  them  carefully. 
If  I  am  to  accept,  the  proposed  endeavor  must  have  the  potential  of  advancing  my  career 
sufficiently,  since  it  would  take  time  from  my  daily  work,  which  would  necessitate  taking 
time  from  my  family. 


Forget  Supermom 

While  it's  difficult  to  stave  off  the  obsession  with  being  a  superwoman,  it's  almost  impos- 
sible to  abandon  the  futile  pursuit  of  the  title  "Supermom,"  especially  without  feeling 
guilty.  I  found  this  particularly  troubling  when  we  adopted  our  first  daughter.  Although  I 
did  not  rush  home  from  the  office  for  her  early-evening  feeding,  I  insisted  on  giving  her 
the  middle-of-the-night  feeding.  I  became  overtired  and  irritable,  unable  to  function  at  the 
level  I  needed.  In  trying  to  prove  to  myself  that  I  was  a  wonderful  mother,  I  had  lost  all 
perspective  and  was  competing  with  our  housekeeper. 

Finally  I  determined  what  I  felt  was  important  for  my  daughter,  what  my  obligations 
were,  and  what  I  hoped  to  achieve  as  her  mother.  I  knew  that  she  had  to  be  well  cared  for, 
fed,  changed,  and  played  with,  but  not  necessarily  by  me.  I  recalled  the  close  and  loving 
relationship  I  had  as  a  child  with  my  father  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  worked  long  hours 
and  missed  many  of  my  school  functions.  Nevertheless,  I  always  knew  I  was  an  important 
focus  in  his  life;  I  never  doubted  his  feelings  for  me  or  the  stability  of  our  relationship. 

This  is  what  I  want  with  my  children.  I  think  it  is  the  only  realistic  goal  if  a  woman  has  a 
career.  Periodically,  I  still  get  a  twinge  of  guilt  (and  society  is  ever  ready  to  reinforce  it), 
but  I  am  fundamentally  comfortable  with  what  I  am  doing  and  how  I  am  accomplishing  it. 


Find  Sources  of  Support  and  Assistance 


When  people  ask  me  how  I  do  it  all,  my  standard  response  is,  "I  don't."  I  don't  take  care 
of  the  house;  I  don't  cook,  do  laundry,  or  market.  I  have  structured  my  time  outside  of 
work  so  that  I  have  nothing  to  do  except  devote  it  to  my  family  and  me.  This  requires  a 
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"staff"  of  support  personnel,  and  my  husband  and  I  have  made  the  decision  to  allocate  a 
substantial  portion  of  our  income  to  maintaining  such  support  at  the  expense  of  a  number 
of  other  things.  We  do  this  because  we  believe  it  is  one  of  the  keys  to  maintaining  our 
priorities. 

I  realize  that  many  people  could  not  afford  the  type  of  staff  I  employ,  but  there  are  ways 
to  cut  expenses:  buy  a  house  in  a  moderately  expensive  location;  live  with  an  empty  living 
room  for  a  while;  put  off  buying  a  home  until  your  career  is  established  and  financially 
rewarding.  Instead  of  a  full-time  housekeeper,  consider  the  options  of  day  care,  taking  a 
child  to  a  sitter's  home,  recruiting  friends  and  relatives,  and  utilizing  cleaning  services.  It 
is  not  always  easy  to  locate  these  resources,  but  it  is  essential  to  do  so.  Even  if  a  woman 
enjoys  housework,  the  demands  of  a  house  can  easily  drain  her  energy  for  family,  career, 
and  herself. 

Not  only  is  it  important  that  a  career  woman/mother  not  try  to  do  everything  herself,  it 
is  simply  not  possible  to  live  the  mystical,  mythical  motherhood-and-apple-pie  life  while 
working  at  a  career.  Yet  it  is  amazing  how  many  women  do  not  take  this  point  seriously. 
Many  give  it  lip  service  and  then  race  home  to  pare  the  apples  and  get  the  pie  in  the  oven 
before  the  children  get  in  from  school,  wondering  all  the  while  why  they  feel  exhausted 
and  resentful. 


Focus  On  Attitude,  Not  Organization 


In  my  discussion  of  priorities  I  have  purposely  not  included  the  usually  ubiquitous  "orga- 
nization." I  defy  anyone  to  organize  three  children  under  the  age  of  seven.  It  is  impossible 
to  control  home  life  in  the  same  way  one  manages  an  office.  I  have  excluded  organization 
as  a  priority  because  advising  people  to  be  organized  necessitates  handing  down  an  orga- 
nizational plan  containing  concrete  steps  to  follow.  But  people  and  their  particular  situa- 
tions are  all  different,  and  the  same  steps  cannot  work  for  everyone.  Managing  a  career 
and  family  is  more  than  the  simplistic  following  of  steps.  Primarily  it  is  a  positive  attitude 
that  welcomes  problems  as  challenges  and  sees  setbacks  as  starting  points.  All  the  organi- 
zation in  the  world  will  not  compensate  for  a  negative  attitude  or  priorities  that  are  not 
clearly  defined. 

I  have  described  briefly  in  a  general  manner  how  I  handle  a  demanding  and  rewarding 
career  simultaneously  with  having  a  full  family  life,  but  there  are  as  many  varied  ap- 
proaches to  job  and  family  situations  as  there  are  people.  Some  choose  to  emphasize  one 
over  the  other;  some,  like  me,  want  and  believe  it  is  possible  to  have  both  in  equal  mea- 
sure; and  some  alter  their  priorities  as  their  values  evolve  and  their  goals  become  clari- 
fied. For  this  reason,  Felice  Schwartz's  recommended  early  identification  of  an  individ- 
ual's career  path  becomes  impossible  and  highly  undesirable,  for  it  establishes  barriers 
instead  of  providing  the  options  talented  and  potentially  contributing  employees  need. 
Had  early  career  path  tracking  been  a  reality  when  I  was  establishing  my  career  and 
starting  my  family,  I  might  well  have  chosen  it  when  I  came  up  against  some  of  the  hurdles 
and  trade-offs  I,  as  a  female,  was  forced  to  consider.  In  so  doing,  I  would  have  been  but 
one  more  woman  from  the  ranks  of  middle  management  who  "proved"  the  perception 
that  women  in  the  workplace  "have  a  greater  tendency  to  plateau,"8  thus  turning  the  notion 
into  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  women  on  a  slower  track  who  are 
plateaued  choose  to  leave  a  company  or  not  return  after  maternity  leave  when  they  see 
their  chances  for  advancement  curtailed?  What  is  the  motivation  to  stay  in  such  a  corpo- 
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rate  setting?  The  "cure"  Schwartz  prescribes  is  the  very  poison  of  limiting  women's 
choices,  incomes,  and  possibilities.  Hers  is  the  sex-based  stereotypical  thinking  that  the 
Supreme  Court  invalidated  almost  twenty  years  ago. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  reality  that  the  bulk  of  child-rearing  responsibilities  still  falls  to 
women,  Schwartz's  tracking  proposal  would  seem  merely  shortsighted  rather  than  perni- 
cious. But  this  is  not  the  reality,  and  women  must  still  (inappropriately)  defend  lifestyle 
choices  in  the  workplace,  not  only  struggling  to  obtain  flexible  hours  and  affordable  child 
care,  but  defending  against  the  myth  that  a  woman's  commitment  and  time  spent  with  her 
family  necessarily  means  a  lack  of  commitment  and  serious  intent  toward  her  job. 

Schwartz  draws  inordinate  attention  to  maternity  as  the  primary  issue,  when  actually 
the  issue  is  the  same  as  it  has  always  been:  bias  and  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  business 
establishment  to  give  up  cherished  perceptions  concerning  women  employees.  Businesses 
and  corporations  have  almost  routinely  made  exceptions  for  talented  male  employees  who 
require  time  off  or  flexibility  in  their  work  schedules  for  medical  reasons  or  family  mat- 
ters. It  is  unreasonable  to  assume  that  only  women  are  distracted  and  overstressed  by  the 
illness  of  a  child,  home  responsibilities,  or  guilt. 

Early  career  tracking  as  Schwartz  describes  it,  even  if  implemented  for  both  men  and 
women,  would  result  in  the  loss  of  valuable  career  momentum  and  the  ghettoization  of 
many  talented  employees  to  the  future  detriment  of  a  corporation.  Essentially  it  would 
give  the  message  that  a  man's  or  woman's  job  must  take  priority  over  all  else,  that  family 
is  only  of  secondary  importance,  and  that  a  person  must  confront  this  dilemma  early  on 
and  make  a  choice. 

It  is  tempting  to  debate  this  simplistic  hypothesis  as  presented,  but  the  very  simplicity  of 
the  idea  precludes  such  argument.  There  are  too  many  exceptions  —  women  who  are 
doing  outstanding  jobs  of  managing  both  careers  and  families  —  and  too  many  inherent 
factors  that  exert  influence  to  try  to  find  an  either-or  answer. 

Women  in  upper  management  can  usually  afford  at-home  child  care  and  other  support- 
ive services  that  enable  them  to  go  full  speed  ahead  with  their  careers.  Women  in  middle 
management  have  greater  difficulty  resolving  these  problems.  Demographics,  however, 
are  helping  to  provide  solutions,  as  the  complexion  of  the  work  force  shifts  and  the  pool  of 
available  employees  becomes  increasingly  feminized.  Because  of  this,  business  leaders 
are  becoming  aware  that  ensuring  a  supply  of  employees  more  and  more  necessitates  the 
implementation  of  supports  such  as  flextime,  reduced  hours,  work  at  home,  maternity 
leave,  and  so  on,  that  enable  employees  to  continue  working.  Employers  are  realizing  that 
failure  to  implement  such  policies  reduces  the  pool  of  middle-management  workers  from 
which  candidates  for  upper  management  are  drawn,  and  that  the  cost  in  terms  of  time  and 
monetary  investment  to  hire  and  train  new  employees  is  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  sup- 
ports necessary  to  keep  current  employees. 

The  same  percentage  of  women  as  men  want  to  have  a  full  and  rewarding  career  as  well 
as  a  full  and  rewarding  family  life.  I  know  from  my  own  experience  that  it  is  possible  and 
worthwhile.  I  also  know  that  women,  as  well  as  men,  must  develop  priorities  and  accept 
trade-offs.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  the  answer  lies  in  the  attitudes  of  both  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employee  and  that  the  antithesis  of  success  and  "having  it  all"  is  Felice 
Schwartz's  new  fact  of  life,  the  "mommy  track."^ 
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1 .  Felice  N.  Schwartz,  "Management  Women  and  the  New  Facts  of  Life,"  Harvard  Business  Review, 
January/February  1989,  22. 
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Women  as  Myths  and  Realities 

Managers 


Carol  B.  Hillman 


The  negative  myths  about  women  in  management  are  dying.  The  new  reality  is  that  women 
can  and  do  manage  men  and  women  exceedingly  well.  Because  of  this,  women  clearly 
have  the  opportunity  to  attain  economic  power  and  security.  But  another  new  reality  is 
raising  its  ugly  head:  women  who  refuse  to  work  for  other  women  or,  worse  yet,  under- 
mine their  female  managers.  Mentors,  training,  and  commitment  on  the  part  of  institu- 
tions to  employ  them  as  managers  will  assure  women  the  fair  chance  to  succeed  as 
managers. 


en  cannot  work  for  women;  women  cannot  work  for  women;  women  are  too  tough 
on  subordinates;  women  are  too  soft;  women  are  too  emotional  to  manage; 
women  are  not  tough  enough  to  make  hard  decisions,  and  besides,  they  cry  a  lot;  you 
cannot  promote  women,  they  just  leave  to  have  babies;  women  are  not  serious  about  hav- 
ing positions  of  authority;  women  lack  the  skills  and  traits  needed  to  do  a  manager's  job; 
women  are  temperamentally  unfit  for  management;  women  are  indecisive;  women  have 
difficulty  delegating;  women  are  too  controlling;  women  are  grabby,  pushy,  bitchy; 
women  cannot  or  will  not  share  power  with  subordinates;  women  are  too  considerate  and 
solicitous  of  subordinates;  and  on  and  on  it  goes. 

These  comments,  perhaps  not  uttered  aloud,  often  form  the  basis  for  decisions  about 
hiring  or  promoting  women,  particularly  in  male-dominated  institutions.  While  most 
people  recognize  them  as  myths,  they  are  alive  and  well  in  today's  workplace. 

Myths,  or  misconceptions,  about  them  as  managers  prevent  women  from  achieving 
their  full  potential  as  employees  and  as  individuals  and  become  barriers  that  limit  their 
economic  security  and  growth.  In  an  era  in  which  more  than  50  percent  of  the  work  force 
is  female,  and  with  more  women  than  men  entering  the  work  force,  employers  cannot 
afford  to  let  myths  keep  half  the  work  force  from  achieving  its  full  potential. 

This  article  attempts  to  review  where  we  have  been,  where  we  are,  and  where  I  believe 
we  must  go  if  women  are  to  achieve  economic  security.  Examples  from  my  own  and  other 
women's  experiences  give  concrete  examples  of  the  problems  and  solutions  we  might 
bring  to  this  issue. 

Carol  B.  Hillman ,  former  vice  president  of Corporate  Communications.  Norton  Company,  is  national  director  of 
Public  Relations  and  Communications ,  Deloitte  &  Touche,  Wilton,  Connecticut. 
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The  Last  Two  Decades:  Progress? 


There  is  no  doubt  that  perceptions  are  changing.  Carol  Watson,  in  an  article  in  Group  and 
Organization  Studies  states,  "A  consensus  is  emerging  that,  contrary  to  our  stereotypes, 
women  are  not  less  dominant,  less  goal  directed,  or  less  confident  than  men  when  they 
attain  or  are  given  leadership  positions."1 

This  was  not  always  the  case. 

In  1965  the  Harvard  Business  Review  conducted  an  extensive  survey  of  1 ,900  male  and 
female  executives  to  find  out  "to  what  extent  which  broad  generalizations  about  women 
are  accepted  or  rejected  by  today's  business  executives."2  Findings  from  this  survey  could 
have  made  a  tough  female  executive  cry:  51  percent  of  the  male  respondents  said  that 
women  were  "temperamentally  unfit  for  management."  When  a  follow-up  study  was 
published  in  1985,  the  results  had  changed  somewhat:  only  18  percent  of  the  men  felt  that 
way.  In  1965  a  mere  9  percent  of  the  men  surveyed  said  they  held  "strongly  favorable" 
attitudes  toward  women  as  executives,  but  by  1985  that  number  had  risen  to  33  percent.  In 
1965,  9  percent  of  the  men  and  15  percent  of  the  women  said  they  felt  men  would  be  com- 
fortable working  for  a  woman.  By  1985,  21  percent  of  both  groups  felt  that  way.  This  is 
progress,  perhaps,  but  slim  progress. 

Looking  at  the  group  surveyed  in  1965  as  a  whole,  88  percent  of  the  respondents  felt 
that  men  would  not  be  comfortable  working  for  a  woman,  and  things  have  not  improved 
much  since  then  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  79  percent  still  felt  that  way  in  1985. 

The  1965  study  also  pointed  out  that  54  percent  of  the  men  and  50  percent  of  the  women 
respondents  agreed  that  "women  rarely  expect  or  want  authority."  In  that  study,  almost  all 
agreed  that  "a  woman  has  to  be  exceptional  to  succeed  in  business  today."  In  the  1985 
study,  that  perception  did  not  change  much  among  the  women  respondents,  although  the 
men  felt  less  strongly  about  it. 

What  the  1985  Harvard  study  found  particularly  disturbing  was  the  "apparently  grow- 
ing adversarial  relationship  between  women  superiors  and  their  female  subordinates." 
Fully  46  percent  of  the  women  surveyed  felt  that  other  women  would  not  be  comfortable 
working  for  a  woman,  and  69  percent  of  the  men  agreed.  One  male  vice  president  is  quoted 
as  saying,  "It  has  been  my  experience  that  women  in  general  are  the  greatest  detriment 
to  the  success  of  other  women." 

Unfortunately  this  finding  has  been  substantiated  by  other  independent  studies.  One 
such  study  using  Maier's  Change-of- Work-Procedures  case  was  described  by  Carol  Wat- 
son in  her  article  "  When  a  Woman  Is  the  Boss!'  The  study  seemed  to  show  that  "women 
subordinates  disliked  their  female  bosses  more  than  men  did  and  judged  them  more 
negatively.  ...  It  seemed  possible  that  the  women  subordinates  were  actually  less  accept- 
ing of  women  supervisors  and  harsher  critics  of  them  than  men."3 

The  Harvard  study  authors  suggested  at  least  one  reason  for  this  attitude:  the  higher 
expectations  of  women  subordinates  that  women  managers  would  be  more  supportive  and 
more  nurturing  than  they  were  actually  perceived  to  be.  To  explain  this,  these  authors 
noted  that  the  lack  of  support  and  nurturing  seemed  to  be  the  reality  only  because  women 
managers  expected  more  from  their  women  subordinates:  they  wanted  them  to  succeed 
but  realized  that  women  in  a  male-dominated  environment  had  to  be  better,  tougher,  and 
more  resilient  than  men  to  make  it.  "In  an  effort  to  mold  her  female  subordinates  into 
competent  corporate  women,  the  female  boss  may  actually  demand  more  of  them."  Be- 
cause of  this,  the  female  subordinates  were  disappointed  in  not  receiving  the  warmth, 
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support,  and  encouragement  that  female  bosses  are  supposed  to  provide.  Thus  the  female 
managers  "appeared"  to  be  harsher  toward  their  women  subordinates,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  felt  they  were  preparing  them  for  the  real  world  in  which  they  would  have  to 
work.  Another,  even  more  disturbing  explanation  suggested  by  the  authors  of  the  Harvard 
study  is  that  because  female  subordinates  suspect  there  may  be  a  limited  number  of  posi- 
tions open  to  them,  they  "feel  competitive  with  their  female  bosses." 


One  Manager's  View 

My  own  personal  experience  supports  the  suggestion  of  increased  conflict  and  competi- 
tion between  women  subordinates  and  their  female  superiors  precisely  because  of  the 
limited-promotion-potential  theory.  Although  competitiveness  has  been  present  in  both 
male  and  female  subordinates,  I  have  seen  the  "conflict"  only  in  female/female  relation- 
ships, which  showed  itself  in  several  ways.  Among  them  were  an  unwillingness  to  take 
direction  or  suggestions  from  another  woman  and  an  argumentative  rather  than  collegial 
or  consensus  approach  in  decision-making  situations. 

This  conflict,  coming  from  females  whom  I  assumed  would  naturally  be  more  support- 
ive of  a  woman  manager,  was  more  surprising  to  me  than  it  should  have  been  and  illus- 
trates that  this  is  an  important  issue  which  both  men  and  women  managers  will  have  to 
face  as  new  generations  of  women  enter  the  work  force  and  begin  to  work  their  way  up  the 
corporate  ladder  to  management  positions. 

On  the  positive  side,  my  first  experience  as  a  manager  taking  over  a  department  in 
which  an  older  and,  in  his  view,  more  experienced  male  professional  resented  my  pres- 
ence may  prove  instructive.  "Jack"  as  much  as  told  me  that  he  was  going  to  be  difficult. 
How  could  I  win  him  over  without  diminishing  my  own  position?  Jack,  who  reported 
directly  to  me,  had  two  other  professionals  reporting  to  him.  Since  he  had  been  with  the 
company  for  many  years  and  knew  every  plant  manager  well,  I  intended  to  rely  on  him  to 
bring  me  up  to  speed  and  asked  him  to  travel  with  me  on  my  first  visits  to  the  company's 
various  manufacturing  facilities. 

On  our  first  few  trips  to  plants  outside  our  headquarters  area,  Jack  invariably  intro- 
duced me  without  stating  the  relationship  —  "I'd  like  you  to  meet  Carol."  —  rather  than 
introducing  me  as  head  of  his  department  and  using  my  full  name.  Therefore,  those  who 
had  not  read  the  internal  announcement  of  my  promotion  thought  /  worked  for  Jack. 

As  the  months  went  by  I  made  a  conscious  effort  to  be  supportive  of  Jack  in  his  projects 
and  recommendations.  I  discovered  that,  by  any  standard,  he  was  being  underpaid  and 
proceeded  to  process  a  salary  increase  for  him.  I  asked  for  his  advice  and  counsel  in  areas 
in  which  I  knew  he  had  real  experience  and  expertise.  I  tried  to  demonstrate  to  him  the 
areas  in  which  I  could  bring  something  to  the  group.  The  day  finally  came  when  I  knew  I 
had  made  it.  Jack  and  I  went  to  an  outlying  facility,  a  first-time  visit  for  me.  When  we 
entered  the  plant  manager's  office  I  expected  Jack  to  do  his  usual  "This  is  Carol"  intro- 
duction. To  my  surprise  and  delight,  the  introduction  went  as  follows:  "Pete,  I'd  like  you 
to  meet  my  boss,  Carol  Hillman,  head  of  public  relations." 

Since  that  day  Jack  and  I  have  been  fast  friends  and  mutual  admirers,  even  though  both 
of  us  have  left  the  company  to  undertake  new  careers.  I  knew  he  had  a  great  deal  to  con- 
tribute when  I  became  his  manager,  even  though  he  was  not  so  sure  about  me.  It  took 
patience,  respect,  and  support  to  win  his  trust,  respect,  and  support,  but  it  was  well  worth 
the  effort.  For  women  managing  men  for  the  first  time,  this  may  be  an  appropriate  model 
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for  behavior,  at  least  until  one  sees  that  such  a  strategy  clearly  does  not  work  in  a  specific 
case. 

The  Harvard  study  theory  that  there  is  a  "growing  perception  that  men  feel  comfortable 
working  for  women"  seems  also  to  have  been  borne  out  by  my  experiences  at  two  Fortune 
500  manufacturing  companies  and  by  a  limited,  less  than  scientific,  but  interesting  pair  of 
interviews  conducted  by  Nancy  Woolley,  coordinator  and  researcher  for  this  issue  of  the 
New  England  Journal  of  Public  Policy.  Woolley  interviewed  two  men  who  currently  work 
for  female  corporate  vice  presidents  of  Fortune  500  corporations.  At  the  outset  of  the 
interviews,  both  men  averred  that  they  had  had  no  preconceived  ideas  about  working  for  a 
woman  manager  before  accepting  their  jobs.  Both  stressed  competence  as  the  only  issue 
for  them  in  terms  of  male  or  female  supervisors.  "Chemistry,"  however,  was  a  key  factor 
for  one  in  turning  down  a  position  in  another  company  with  a  female  department  head. 
Both  men  made  revealing  comments  which  suggest  that  there  are  still  some  hidden  pre- 
conceptions that  men  bring  to  the  office  when  dealing  with  women  managers.  For  exam- 
ple, one  noted  that  he  still  does  not  know  how  to  shake  hands  with  a  woman:  "Some  are 
like  limp  fish."  (I  have  found  a  fair  number  of  "limp  fish"  handshakes  from  men  as  well 
as  women.)  The  other  said  he  would  be  concerned  about  going  out  with  an  attractive 
woman  for  a  business  dinner  as  "friends  might  see  us  and  misconstrue  the  situation."  It  is 
doubtful  he  would  have  the  same  problem  with  a  handsome  male  manager. 


The  Decade  Ahead 

A  Wall  Street  Journal  article  reporting  on  a  survey  done  in  1988  of  students  at  the  Whar- 
ton School  and  at  Columbia  University  Business  School  suggests  that  modern  male  busi- 
ness school  students  are  more  willing  to  accept  women  in  leadership  roles,  while  women 
are  more  inclined  to  strive  for  such  positions.4  But  the  Journal  notes  in  the  same  article 
that  Arlene  Johnson,  a  vice  president  of  Catalyst,  says  that  male  senior-level  executives 
still  do  not  feel  comfortable  with  women.  Underscoring  that  notion  is  the  comment  from 
Jane  Evans,  former  president  of  Monet,  who  noted  that  "the  CEOs  of  most  major  U.S. 
corporations  have  never  worked  for  or  with  a  superbly  qualified  woman.  They  know  us 
only  as  secretaries,  wives  and  lovers.  This  group  is  simply  not  comfortable  with  us."5 

What  is  interesting  about  all  this  —  both  the  pluses  and  the  minuses  —  is  that  in  an  age 
in  which  corporate  America  is  looking  for  new  leadership,  leadership  that  will  encourage 
change,  risk  taking,  team  work,  and  a  new  approach  to  motivating  employees,  women 
continue  to  be  an  underutilized  resource.  The  assumption  that  a  good  leader  has  to  be 
tough,  unfeeling,  and  "macho"  as  well  as  competitive  to  be  effective  is  no  longer 
the  reality. 

Martha  Lemkin's  statement  in  her  1986  Indianapolis  speech  to  Women  in  Communica- 
tions that  "good  managers  want  power. .  .The  top  managers  of  a  company  must  possess  a 
high  need  for  power,  that  is  a  concern  for  influencing  people,"  does  not  automatically 
exclude  women.6  Women  do  not  have  to  act  more  like  men  to  want  power  and  to  be  lead- 
ers. What  they  have  to  do  is  demand  the  resources  to  allow  them  to  be  effective  leaders. 
Too  often  women  managers  are  given  the  responsibility  for  getting  a  job  done  without  the 
authority  or  the  resources  to  do  it.  In  their  gratitude  for  being  given  a  chance  to  "man- 
age," women  frequently  fall  into  this  trap.  It  is  a  recipe  for  sure  failure.  Resources  and 
authority  must  be  as  much  a  part  of  the  package  as  a  title  and  salary  for  a  woman  —  or  a 
man  —  to  succeed  as  a  manager. 
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Where  does  all  this  lead?  First  it  leaves  women  with  many  conflicting  perceptions  and 
recommendations  about  how  to  be  successful  managers.  Depending  on  the  point  of  view 
of  the  particular  adviser,  women  should  be  more  like  men,  more  like  women,  or  more  like 
a  combination  of  both.  I  lean  toward  Ann  Morrison's  suggestion  that  "women  must  con- 
stantly monitor  their  behavior,  making  sure  they  are  neither  too  masculine  nor  too  femi- 
nine."7 Both  Morrison,  who  works  at  the  Center  for  Creative  Leadership  in  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina,  and  a  1986  Catalyst  report  quoted  in  their  article,  pointed  out  that  there 
are  more  similarities  than  differences  between  male  and  female  executives. 

The  Center  studies  found  that  "executive  women  are  just  as  able  as  executive  men  to 
lead,  influence,  and  motivate  other  group  members,  to  analyze  problems  and  to  be  task- 
oriented  and  verbally  effective."  What  women  must  do,  according  to  Morrison,  is  to 
"contradict  the  stereotypes  that  their  male  bosses  and  co-workers  had  about  women  — 
they  [have]  to  be  seen  as  'better  than  women'  as  a  group."  In  addition,  Trudy  Heller,  in  her 
study,  suggests  that  "one  could  say  that  [the]  women  are  perceived  as  incompetent  until 
proven  capable,  while  [the]  men  are  perceived  as  capable  until  proven  incompetent." 
8Unfortunately,  this  is  still  the  reality  for  women  in  corporate  America,  and  while  they 
work  to  change  the  reality  women  will  need  to  play  the  existing  game. 

If  my  premise  is  true,  that  institutions  must  hire,  promote,  and  support  women  as  man- 
agers in  order  to  succeed  in  the  new,  global  competitive  arena  and,  further,  that  public 
policy  must  promote  this,  how  are  women  to  accomplish  it?  What  does  all  this  mean  for 
women  who  aspire  to  become  managers?  What  must  they  do  to  succeed? 

Warren  Bennis  suggests  that  "organizations  —  not  individuals  —  need  to  be  trans- 
formed."9 To  a  great  extent,  I  agree.  Heller's  comment  that  as  women  adopt  "male  work 
attitudes  the  men  change  the  rules  or  values  put  on  those  attitudes,  i.e. ,  women  abandon 
egalitarianism  and  men  adopt  participatory  management"10  should  be  taken  as  a  warning 
that  there  is  a  danger  in  trying  to  be  "one  of  the  boys,"  and  that  changing  the  organization 
is  a  better  way  to  go. 

There  are  things  a  woman  can  do  to  help  herself  move  ahead  in  a  corporation  without 
abandoning  the  attributes  that  make  her  special.  First,  she  must  focus  on  the  leadership 
skills  necessary  to  be  a  good  leader.  These  include  a  vision  of  where  she  wants  to  take  her 
people;  the  ability  to  invite  her  associates  to  help  her  make  a  difference  in  reaching  the 
institution's  goals;  the  desire  and  ability  to  support  and  promote  her  people;  the  ability  to 
communicate  her  goals  and  vision  to  her  subordinates,  her  peers,  and  those  senior  to  her 
in  the  organization;  the  ability  to  make  the  tough  decisions  that  may  not  endear  her  to  her 
subordinates  but  are  necessary  in  accomplishing  the  goals  she  has  set  and  committed 
herself  to  achieve;  and  the  ability  to  demand  from  and  demonstrate  excellence  to  her  peo- 
ple in  everything  she  does."  Rosabeth  Moss  Kanter  of  the  Harvard  Business  School 
pointed  out  some  other  areas  to  address,  noting  that  "women  need  help  learning ...  the 
experience  of  power,  task  orientation,  intellectualizing,  behaving  'impersonally'  and 
addressing  large  groups,  [and]  invulnerability  to  feedback." '- 

In  addition,  women  who  aspire  to  management  positions  have  to  recognize  that  they 
must,  in  many  instances,  ask  for  what  they  want,  whether  it  be  resources  to  get  a  job  done 
or  a  promotion.  The  greatest  surprise  many  women  have  in  their  careers  is  that  merit 
alone  does  not  necessarily  mean  promotion,  recognition,  or  resources.  One  example  will 
illustrate  this  point. 
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A  woman  of  my  acquaintance  who  was  a  supervisor  in  an  operating  division  of  a  major 
industrial  manufacturing  company  wanted  to  be  promoted  to  plant  manager.  The  position 
opened  up,  and  in  a  meeting  with  a  women's  support  group,  the  supervisor  mentioned  her 
desire.  When  group  participants  asked  her  what  she  planned  to  do  about  it,  she  replied 
that  she  knew  the  male  manager  of  the  division  was  not  planning  to  ask  her  if  she  wanted 
the  job.  The  support  group  women  urged  her  to  take  the  initiative  and  ask  to  be  considered 
for  the  job.  With  some  reluctance,  she  agreed  to  do  so. 

Several  weeks  later  the  supervisor  announced  to  the  support  group  that  she  had  followed 
their  advice  —  and  been  promoted  to  the  job  (although  the  title  "plant  manager"  was  still 
not  hers).  What,  she  was  asked,  had  been  the  reaction  of  the  division  manager  to  her  re- 
quest that  she  be  considered  for  the  position?  "Surprise,"  said  she.  He  said,  "We  hadn't 
even  thought  of  you,  but  now  that  we  know  you're  interested,  let's  talk."  And  while  they 
were  talking,  several  other  women  in  senior  positions  were  promoting  her  candidacy  with 
other  senior  male  managers  who  had  input  into  the  final  selection.  This  small  victory 
might  never  have  come  about  had  the  woman  not  taken  the  initiative  and  been  supported 
by  other  women  managers.  Thus  women  must  support  other  competent  women,  share 
knowledge  and  experience  with  them,  and  compete  fairly  and  openly  when  necessary 
and  appropriate. 


Advice  to  Employers 

How  can  corporations  and  institutions  help  women  succeed  as  managers  and  dispel  the 
negative  myths  about  women  as  managers  through  a  different  reality?  Mary  Anne 
Devanna,  director  of  executive  education  at  Columbia  University's  Graduate  School  of 
Management  says:  "Organizations  can  facilitate  the  transformation  [of  their  organiza- 
tion's acceptance  of  women]  by  putting  women  in  positions  of  authority  with  men  report- 
ing to  them,  and  by  giving  them  the  needed  organizational  support  to  succeed."13  She 
suggests  this  can  be  done  in  part  by  rewarding  managers  who  promote  women  with  the 
same  frequency  as  men;  providing  team-building  help  to  forge  mixed-gender  groups, 
especially  those  led  by  women,  into  effective  management  teams;  and  developing  greater 
sensitivity  to  the  situations  that  cause  men  to  resent  women. 

Institutions  should  also  design  special  managerial  training  courses  for  high-potential 
women  with  emphasis  on  the  issues  the  women  will  face  as  managers.  These  courses 
would  enable  the  women  to  deal  frankly  and  forthrightly  with  the  issues  about  women  in 
management  as  seen  by  society  and  by  the  women  themselves.  Focus  groups  for  men  and 
women  in  the  corporation  should  discuss  the  issues  and  talk  about  the  feelings  on  both 
sides  relative  to  working  with  and  for  women  managers.  Management  women  should  be 
included  in  the  groups. 

Business  and  professional  schools  need  to  focus  on  this  issue  and  help  prepare  men  and 
women  for  a  world  of  employment  in  which  women  will  ultimately  make  up  half  the  man- 
agerial work  force.  Corporations,  as  well  as  other  institutions,  must  recognize  that  this  is 
a  vital  issue  on  which  they  must  take  serious  action. 

Of  further  concern  are  the  problems  faced  by  women  when  they  are  promoted  to  mana- 
gerial positions.  Most  people  —  men  and  women  —  are  promoted  into  management  posi- 
tions without  adequate  preparation  or  training.  It  is  assumed  that  once  an  employee 
reaches  a  certain  level  of  competence  in  a  profession,  the  next  step  is  to  manage  people  in 
his  or  her  area  of  expertise.  Rarely,  however,  does  the  person  receive  the  benefit  of  any 


formal  preparation  for  the  role.  Occasionally,  some  managerial  preparation  is  provided, 
but  only  after  promotion. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  although  it  has  become  something  of  a  cliche,  that  a  mentoring 
program  involving  male  and  female  senior  managers  to  guide  women  with  high  potential 
should  be  instituted  by  corporations  and  other  employers  serious  about  promoting  and 
keeping  such  women  in  management  positions.  The  lack  of  "someone  to  talk  to"  is  often 
a  major  problem  for  talented  women  who  want  to  progress  in  an  organization.  Formal,  as 
well  as  informal,  training  is  also  important,  and  companies  must  commit  themselves  to 
management  training  and  development  programs  that  will  not  be  eliminated  in  every 
business  downturn,  which  has  so  often  been  the  fate  of  such  programs. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  failure  of  employers  to  provide  training,  mentors,  and  commit- 
ment becomes  an  exponentially  greater  hindrance  to  women  succeeding  as  managers 
when  this  deficit  is  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  existing  stereotypes  and  prejudices 
that  are  brought  to  the  workplace  by  subordinates  and  superiors.  Men  are  presumed  to  be 
naturally  capable  of  managing;  women  are  presumed  to  be  followers.  Only  with  recogni- 
tion of  the  problem  and  positive  action  on  the  part  of  those  in  a  position  to  effect  change 
will  women  be  assured  of  a  fair  chance  to  succeed  as  managers,  and  thereby  their  eco- 
nomic independence  and  security.^ 
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The  Boardroom  Still  a  Fraternity? 


Dell  Mitchell 


Boards  of  directors  of  corporations  may  represent  the  last  fraternity  at  the  top  of  the  eco- 
nomic power  structure.  Although  they  represent  an  important  pool  of  candidates,  highly 
qualified  women  are  grossly  underrepresented  on  such  boards.  This  article  describes  the 
strategy  behind  the  ongoing  effort  in  New  England  to  position  women  for  appointment  as 
corporate  directors. 


Large  corporations  resemble  public  institutions  in  many  ways:  they  employ  large 
segments  of  the  public;  their  products  or  services  enhance  the  commonweal;  and 
their  actions,  from  borrowing  money  to  polluting  oceans  or  acquiring  real  estate  and 
major  buildings,  affect  the  public. 

Increasingly,  in  a  time  of  public/private  partnerships,  corporations,  their  executives, 
and  directors  are  viewed  as  key  actors  in  shaping  public  policy. '  Furthermore,  as  public 
resources  become  increasingly  constrained,  the  private  sector  has  been  asked  to  become 
more  involved  in  social  policy  matters,  from  educational  reform  to  child  care.: 

Policy  matters  and  the  allocation  of  resources  by  corporations  are  often  determined  in 
the  executive  office  suite,  and  the  board  of  directors,  to  whom  the  chief  executive  officer 
is  responsible,  holds  the  ultimate  power  over  such  matters.  As  more  issues  regarding  the 
economic  empowerment  of  women  reach  the  board  level,  the  makeup  of  boards  becomes  a 
key  question.3 


Women  as  Candidates 

According  to  the  latest  study  of  corporations  by  Korn/Ferry  International,  a  leading  exec- 
utive search  firm,  49  percent  of  the  respondents  (224  of  458)  expect  a  board  vacancy  in 
1989,  yet  the  majority  of  respondents  believe  there  is  a  shortage  of  qualified  directors  to 
fill  vacancies.4  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  almost  58  percent  of  the  boards  in  the  survey 
have  at  least  one  woman  on  them,  corporations  still  do  not  seem  to  be  adequately  aware  of 
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the  supply  of  highly  qualified  women  who  could  fill  such  vacancies.  Businesses  that  over- 
look women  and  minorities  in  choosing  board  members  are  risking  the  loss  of  contribu- 
tions from  a  major  segment  of  the  consuming  public. 

Felice  Schwartz,  founder  of  Catalyst,5  points  out  the  varied  backgrounds  from  which 
women  come  and  believes  women  directors  represent  all  the  stockholders,  not  just  a  fe- 
male constituency.  Schwartz  says  that  "as  women  and  as  executives,  they  have  much  to 
add  to  a  board.  'As  women  become  more  and  more  willing  to  forgo  the  security  of  playing 
by  traditional  male  rules,  they  can  make  vital  contributions  to  the  understanding  of  the 
family,  the  community,  the  children,  the  consumer  and  the  human  needs  within  the  corpo- 
ration and  the  community.'  "6 

Since  1984  there  has  been  only  about  a  12  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  women 
serving  on  boards  of  corporations  (see  Table  l).7  One  reason  is  probably  the  manner  in 
which  outside  directors  are  identified  for  board  service.  In  1984,  78  percent  of  outsiders 
were  recommended  by  chairmen  of  boards.  In  1988  the  percentage  of  chairman  recom- 
mendations had  increased  to  81  percent;  76  percent  of  the  recommendations  came  from 
other  board  members.8  Thus,  potential  women  candidates  for  board  membership  must 
have  profiles  recognized  by  board  chairmen  and  board  members. 

As  great  as  their  contributions  are  and  as  qualified  as  women  may  be,  the  reasons  to 
include  them  have  not  yet  been  clearly  delineated  by  those  making  selections.  Rather  they 
are  often  chosen  under  pressure  from  various  quarters,  including  stockholders,  employ- 
ees, especially  high-level  women  employees,  from  consumers,  and  from  regulation.  This 
pressure  was  most  evident  in  the  late  seventies,  when  many  companies  feared  criticism  if 


Table  1 

Board  Composition 

Are  one  or  more  of  the  following  individuals  on  the  board? 


CEO/COO  of  other  companies 

Retired  executive  (other  companies) 

Woman 

Academician 

Retired  corporate  officer 

Senior  executive  (other  companies) 

Attorney  (does  not  provide  legal  services  for  the  company) 

Ethnic  minority  member 

Former  government  official 

Major  shareholder  (not  officer  of  the  company) 

Commercial  banker 

"Professional"  director 

Investment  banker 

Attorney  (provides  legal  services  for  the  company) 

Non-U.S.  citizen 

International  executive  (U.S.  citizen) 

*Not  comparable.  1984  percentage  included  CEOs/COOs  of  other  companies.  This  became  a  separate  category 
in  1986. 

Source:  "Sixteenth  Annual  Board  of  Directors  Study,"  Korn/Ferry  International,  1989, 16.  Used  with  permission. 


Five-year  Trend 

%  1984 

%  1987 

%  1988 

na 

83.0% 

83.4% 

69.4% 

66.7% 

67.2% 

44.7% 

52.8% 

57.7% 

51.5% 

54.5% 

52.4% 

46.0% 

46.5% 

43.3% 

87.5%* 

40.5% 

40.8% 

33.5% 

33.7% 

35.3% 

26.2% 

31.3% 

33.2% 

30.8% 

27.6% 

29.6% 

29.2% 

22.2% 

26.0% 

31.3% 

20.8% 

26.0% 

17.9% 

24.0% 

25.7% 

24.3% 

22.0% 

23.9% 

28.4% 

21.8% 

19.4% 

14.8% 

11.2% 

10.7% 

7.6% 

6.4% 

6.4% 
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they  did  not  include  women  board  members.  By  1984,  however,  the  trend  seemed  to  have 
abated.  According  to  Lester  Korn,  CEO  of  Korn/Ferry  International:  "For  better  or  for 
worse,  the  feeling  that  you  must  have  a  woman  on  the  board  has  crested."9 


Developing  Female  Candidates 


There  are  few  women  on  corporate  boards  today,  but  there  were  even  fewer  in  1981 ,  when 
a  group  of  Boston-area  professional  and  business  women,  members  of  the  Boston  Club  for 
Business  and  Professional  Women,10  first  started  to  discuss  the  issue.  At  an  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Alliance  of  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Networks,  several 
members  of  the  Boston  group  were  introduced  to  a  concept  being  pursued  by  members  of 
the  Financial  Women's  Association  of  New  York"  in  attempting  to  open  doors  for  women 
at  the  corporate  board  level.  These  women,  who  had  been  involved  in  their  effort  for 
about  twenty  years,  had  achieved  some  degree  of  success.  During  a  seminar  they  shared 
their  experiences,  described  their  strategies,  and  encouraged  other  women's  networks  to 
set  up  similar  programs. 

Inspired  by  these  ideas,  and  realizing  that  corporate  directorships  were  one  avenue  for 
inclusion  in  Boston's  circle  of  powerful  decision  makers,  the  Boston  Club  formed  the 
Corporate  Board  Resource  Committee,  whose  goal  was  to  increase  the  number  of  women 
serving  on  boards  of  local  corporations.  There  were  enormous  roadblocks,  however,  and 
many  excuses  given  for  women  not  being  appointed  to  boards:  CEOs  said  the  few  quali- 
fied women  were  already  too  busy  on  other  boards;  women  lacked  credibility;  women  had 
to  be  "older"  to  be  acceptable  to  other  board  members;  criteria  for  board  membership  at 
most  corporations  included  being  president  or  CEO  of  a  corporation,  and  college  presi- 
dencies were  almost  the  only  CEO  positions  women  held  at  the  time. 

It  was  difficult  for  the  committee  members  to  know  how  to  proceed  to  attain  their  goal. 
They  began  by  asking  women  already  serving  as  directors  for  their  suggestions,  insights, 
and  understanding  of  the  criteria  for  board  membership.  The  committee  then  compiled  a 
list  of  women  who  were  serving  on  boards  and  examined  their  backgrounds.  Finally  it 
created  a  list  of  other  women  with  similar  backgrounds  who  were  not  serving  on  boards. 

Several  women  on  the  committee  had  strong  connections  in  the  business  community, 
and  through  these  women  John  Larkin  Thompson,  head  of  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  and 
chairman  of  the  Vault12  at  that  time,  became  interested  in  the  committee  and  its  endeavor. 
At  his  suggestion  the  committee  started  to  collect  resumes  of  women  who  seemed  to  have 
personal  and  professional  profiles  appropriate  for  board  service.  These  resumes  were 
eventually  compiled  into  a  "Resource"  book.  Thompson  volunteered  to  form  an  advisory 
committee  of  businessmen  who  would  help  distribute  the  book  and  lend  it  credibility 
among  their  male  colleagues. 13 


The  Strategy  and  the  Resource 


In  1984  the  committee  published  its  first  "Corporate  Board  Resource,"  containing  pro- 
files of  twenty-five  women  from  the  Boston  area  whom  the  committee  deemed  qualified 
to  serve  as  directors.  In  the  introductory  remarks  of  the  "Resource,"  the  committee  stated 
that  its  goal  was  to  assist  the  business  community  in  the  search  for  qualified  women  to 
serve  on  boards  of  corporations.14  Each  page  of  the  "Resource"  contained  the  resume  of 
one  woman.  The  format  consisted  of  background  material,  the  candidate's  professional 
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history,  various  affiliations,  boards  on  which  she  served,  and  recognition  and  awards  she 
had  received.15  About  two  hundred  copies  of  the  "Resource"  were  printed  the  first  year. 

Because  female  representation  on  boards  of  corporations  seemed  a  sensitive  subject, 
the  committee  realized  that  to  be  successful  it  had  to  avoid  being  confrontational.  It  was 
decided  early  on  that  the  approach  would  be  low  key,  by  word  of  mouth,  and  in  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  "enlightenment."  One  strategy  involved  a  series  of  small  luncheons  to 
which  each  member  of  the  committee  invited  a  CEO  as  her  guest.  The  luncheon  usually 
included  ten  to  twelve  people  who  participated  in  a  single  round-table  discussion.  The 
agenda  included  an  explanation  of  the  goals,  a  request  for  advice  on  how  to  achieve  them, 
an  inquiry  about  the  process  for  board  member  selection,  and  a  request  for  assistance  in 
getting  the  word  around.  Each  CEO  was  given  a  copy  of  the  "Resource"  book  and  en- 
couraged to  consider  women  when  searching  for  new  board  members. 

The  response  to  these  luncheons  was  positive,  and  the  committee  learned  that,  although 
not  clearly  defined  for  any  company,  the  criteria  for  selection  of  a  director  included:  the 
prospective  director  must  function  at  a  senior  level  in  her  own  organization;  experience  on 
boards  of  major  nonprofits  is  a  strong  consideration;  experience  of  a  specific  nature  is 
helpful  (law,  finance,  and  so  on);  the  proposed  director  must  be  known  by  other  directors. 
The  committee  found  that  it  was  important  for  women  to  be  not  only  highly  qualified  but 
also  to  be  known  in  the  community,  mainly  by  serving  in  business  or  major  nonprofit 
organizations,  in  order  to  develop  personal  cognizance  among  members  of  the  business 
community. 

The  CEOs  expressed  their  strong  preference  for  other  CEOs  to  serve  on  their  boards, 
believing  they  will  have  experienced  many  situations  similar  to  problems,  challenges,  or 
opportunities  that  the  board  might  face. I6  Women  who  are  heads  of  large  corporations  and 
fit  this  definition  are  still  rare,  however.  Corporations,  therefore,  have  turned  to  the  aca- 
demic and  political  sectors,  in  which  women  have  traditionally  had  much  greater  success 
in  reaching  top  positions.  "A  woman  college  president  or  a  woman  who  has  held  public 
office  is  in  some  ways  more  of  a  peer  to  the  chief  executives  on  the  board  than  a  corporate 
woman  at  a  lower  level  who  has  never  actually  had  the  experience  of  being  the  one  running 
an  organization."17 

The  committee  followed  the  luncheon  strategy  with  each  successive  edition  of  the  "Cor- 
porate Board  Resource"  and  distributed  1,000  copies  (containing  more  than  100  entries) 
of  the  latest  volume,  which  was  printed  in  the  spring  of  1988. 

Realizing  that  personal  name  recognition  is  important,  the  Boston  Club  sponsors  an 
annual  event  to  which  CEOs  are  invited.  The  event  features  a  prominent  female  speaker 
and  gives  awards  to  specific  companies  for  their  support  of  women.18  Each  member  of  the 
Boston  Club  invites  a  CEO  to  this  event,  which  has  been  held  annually  since  1986  and  has 
enhanced  the  concept  of  recognition.  Ideally,  a  CEO  who  has  a  board  vacancy  to  fill  will 
in  all  likelihood  already  have  met  some  of  the  qualified  women  represented  in  the  "Re- 
source" book.  Other  benefits  have  been  derived  from  the  creation  of  the  "Corporate 
Board  Resource."  In  addition  to  helping  boards  identify  and  include  female  directors,  it 
has  raised  the  general  awareness  of  the  business  community  of  the  many  qualified  women 
working  in  prominent  positions  in  Boston.  As  a  result,  more  women  have  been  invited  to 
serve  and  to  contribute  their  expertise  to  major  nonprofit  organizations,  city  initiatives, 
and  civic  associations. 

Women  are  now  more  aware  of  and  supportive  of  one  another.  They  use  one  another  as 
resources  and  can  muster  considerable  political  clout  when  needed.  They  can,  and  do, 
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provide  empowerment  for  themselves  and  other  women.  For  example,  a  woman  unable  to 
accept  an  appointment  or  nomination  to  a  board  uses  the  "Resource"  to  suggest  others 
who  might  be  appropriate. 


A  Change  in  Strategy 

Times  change  and  strategies  must  be  retuned.  Many  of  the  male  business  leaders  targeted 
in  the  early  eighties  no  longer  wield  economic  power  and  leadership  in  the  city.  Some  have 
retired  and  others  have  been  displaced  through  mergers  or  because  their  companies  are  no 
longer  based  in  Boston. I9 

At  a  1989  luncheon,  the  Corporate  Board  Committee  targeted  a  different  audience  — 
men  who  are  not  yet  at  the  top.  The  guests  included  lawyers  and  professionals  working  in 
advisory  positions  who  are  frequently  called  upon  to  suggest  names  of  potential  directors 
to  their  client  companies. 

Not  only  have  the  actors  in  the  business  community  changed,  but  the  role  of  corporate 
directors  has  changed  as  well.  Board  members  today  must  bear  greater  responsibilities, 
liabilities,  and  risks  than  in  the  past.  Increased  challenge  and  accountability,  as  well  as  a 
greater  time  commitment,  are  apportioned  to  those  who  serve  on  boards.  These  factors 
must  also  be  considered  when  implementing  a  strategy  for  advising  corporations  about 
qualified  women  available  for  board  service. 

The  next  step  is  to  identify  the  corporate  leadership  of  tomorrow,  understand  the  evolv- 
ing structure,  and  recommit  the  key  people  to  our  mission.  The  benefits  of  past  experi- 
ence, more  women  holding  leadership  positions,  and  a  strong  network  of  influential 
women  will  ensure  continuing  success. 


A  Closing  Window? 

Are  the  opportunities  for  board  service  fading  for  women?  Is  the  novelty  of  female  direc- 
tors wearing  off?  The  general  political  and  economic  climate  is  becoming  more  conserva- 
tive, and  there  is  less  emphasis  on  affirmative  action  and  inclusion.  The  community's 
corporate  structure  is  changing  by  mergers  and  takeovers.  As  companies  are  no  longer 
based  in  Boston,  the  opportunity  for  area  businesspeople,  men  or  women,  to  serve  on 
their  boards  is  greatly  diminished. 

The  news  is  not  all  bad,  however.  The  women's  networks  in  the  Boston  area  have  grown 
strong  from  the  work  that  has  been  done.  Professional  women  are  catching  up  to  their 
male  peers  —  the  "new  woman"  network  is  as  cohesive  as  the  "old  boy"  network.  In 
addition,  many  of  today's  influential  women  are  in  their  forties  or  early  fifties,  whereas 
the  senior  executive  men  are  in  their  fifties  and  sixties.  The  next  generation  of  corporate 
leaders  is  closer  in  age  to  the  current  core  of  powerful  and  knowledgeable  women.  The 
men  in  the  ranks  of  the  next  generation  have  been  exposed  longer  to  the  idea  of  women's 
active  participation  in  the  leadership  of  business  and  the  professions.  Furthermore,  new 
women  are  coming  into  the  network  each  day  as  they  rise  to  the  top  in  city  government, 
law,  business,  politics,  and  academia.  Fifteen  private  colleges  in  Massachusetts  have 
female  presidents,  and  22  percent  (44)  of  the  two  hundred  colleges  and  universities  in 
New  England  have  women  CEOs.20  (See  Sherry  Penney 's  article  in  this  volume.)  These 
numbers  are  important  in  light  of  the  fact  that  studies  indicate  most  women  who  are  cho- 
sen for  board  membership  (26.5%)  are  drawn  from  academia.21  Other  categories  from 
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Table  2 

Board  Composition 

From  which  of  the  . . .  functions  [listed  in  Table  1]  are  most  women  and  ethnic  minorities  drawn? 

Function 

Academicians 

CEOs/COOs  (other  companies) 

Attorneys  (do  not  provide  legal  services) 

Former  government  officials 

Senior  executives  (other  companies) 

Major  shareholders  (not  officers  of  the  company) 


%  Women 

% 

Minorities 

26.5% 

35.2% 

16.5% 

25.0% 

9.1  % 

20.3% 

11.7% 

10.2% 

12.6% 

8.6% 

6.1% 

0.8% 

Source:  "Sixteenth  Annual  Board  of  Directors  Study,"  Korn/Ferry  International,  1989, 16.  Used  with  permission. 

which  women  move  to  board  membership  include  CEO/COOs  of  other  companies 
(16.5%)  and  former  government  officials  (11.7%).22  (See  Table  2.) 


The  Future 

The  effort  to  create  opportunities  for  women  to  serve  on  corporate  boards  created  several 
other  collaborative  projects  in  addition  to  the  "Resource"  book.  This  special  issue  of  the 
New  England  Journal  of  Public  Policy  is  an  indirect  result,  as  was  the  formation  of  the 
Women's  Economic  Forum,  with  its  focus  on  the  economic  empowerment  of  women. 
Formal  and  informal  networks  of  business  and  professional  women  in  the  Boston  area 
have  seen  their  membership  increase,  and  the  groups  have  been  greatly  strengthened  and 
solidified.23  (See  Elizabeth  Cook's  article  in  this  volume.)  Issues  of  concern  and  areas  of 
public  policy  affecting  women  have  been  more  clearly  identified,  strategies  have  been 
mapped,  and  campaigns  initiated  to  address  these  problems  and  situations.  Commitments 
to  social  action  by  women  of  influence  and  power  in  Massachusetts  have  been  even  more 
strongly  affirmed  in  light  of  the  state  budget  cuts  affecting  human  services  and  the  chill- 
ing indications  at  the  level  of  the  federal  government  regarding  erosion  of  civil  rights  and 
the  threat  to  women's  reproductive  freedom. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  women  must  attain  positions  of  power  to  have  a  voice  in  business 
policies  affecting  the  entire  economic  community.  Left  undisturbed,  social  evolution  is 
slow.  Entrenched  power  structures  do  not  give  way  easily.  But  by  persistent  and  thoughtful 
effort,  women  will  increase  their  roles  as  active  members  of  the  economic  and  political 
power  structure,  and  in  doing  so  have  the  opportunity  to  bring  a  new  perspective  and 
different  priorities  into  the  policymaking  decisions  of  business.  Not  only  will  these 
women  enhance  their  own  careers,  but  they  will  be,  and  are,  a  vital  link  to  the  economic 
and  social  empowerment  of  all  women. ^ 


Notes 

1 .  An  example  of  the  role  of  corporations,  their  executives,  and  directors  in  shaping  public  policy  is 
the  involvement  of  the  Boston  business  community  in  establishing  the  Boston  Compact,  a  part- 
nership with  the  Boston  public  schools  to  provide  jobs  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  educational 
experience  of  Boston  public  school  students. 

2.  See  the  article  by  Carol  Goldberg,  Aileen  Gorman,  and  Kathleen  Hansen  in  this  volume  for  a 
discussion  of  corporate  policy  on  workplace  issues  affecting  women. 
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3.  Corporate  policies  on  child  care,  affirmative  action,  promotion  and  mentoring  of  women,  em- 
ployee benefits,  charitable  contributions,  and  purchases  of  services  and  resources  are  not  the 
only  issues  affecting  women.  Decisions  about  research  and  development  of  new  contraceptive 
drugs,  additives  in  food  products,  and  content  of  packaging  and  disposable  household  products 
are  among  the  issues  discussed  by  women  concerned  with  family  life  and  health. 

4.  "Sixteenth  Annual  Board  of  Directors  Study,"  Korn/Ferry  International,  1989,  2.  One  thousand 
companies  were  asked  to  participate  in  this  study.  There  were  458  responses  available  for  tabula- 
tion at  the  time  of  deadline.  The  companies  included  the  Fortune  500,  the  Fortune  100  major 
service  companies,  the  Fortune  100  major  banking  institutions,  50  major  insurance  companies,  50 
major  diversified  financial  companies,  50  major  retailers,  50  major  transportation  companies,  and 
100  selected  small  companies. 

5.  Felice  N.  Schwartz,  "'Invisible'  Resource:  Women  for  Boards,"  Harvard  Business  Review,  March/ 
April  1980,  6-18.  Schwartz  is  president  and  founder  of  Catalyst,  the  national  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion that  promotes  the  productive  utilization  of  women  in  corporations  and  the  professions. 

6.  "Women  Are  Slowly  Gaining  More  Seats  on  Corporate  Boards,"  New  England  Business,  April  5, 
1982,29. 

7.  "Sixteenth  Annual  Board  Study,"  16. 

8.  Ibid.,  12. 

9.  Tamar  Lewin,  "Women  in  Board  Rooms  Are  Still  the  Exception,"  New  York  Times,  June  12,  1984, 
C1. 

10.  The  Boston  Club,  as  it  is  known,  was  established  in  1976  by  several  women  who  worked  that  year 
to  ensure  the  successful  passage  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  to  the  Massachusetts  Consti- 
tution. By  1989  the  club  had  over  200  senior  business  and  professional  members. 

1 1 .  The  Financial  Women's  Association  of  New  York  is  an  organization  of  over  350  women  holding 
positions  of  responsibility  in  finance  and  related  fields. 

12.  The  Coordinating  Committee,  also  called  the  Vault,  is  a  group  of  20  to  25  Boston  business  leaders, 
mostly  board  chairmen  and  chief  executive  officers,  who  meet  regularly  to  discuss  and  try  to 
influence  the  city's  economic  and  political  future.  The  committee,  which  formally  began  in  1959, 
was  nicknamed  the  Vault  because  it  met  in  the  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company  offices. 

13.  Marie  Gendron,  "Women  Execs  Make  Slow  Gains  In  Boardrooms,"  Boston  Business  Journal,  6,  4 
(March  1986):  24. 

14.  "Corporate  Board  Resource,"  sponsored  by  the  Boston  Club,  from  the  introductory  statement  of 
the  Corporate  Board  Resource  Committee. 

15.  Candidates  listed  in  the  "Resource"  book  are  not  necessarily  Boston  Club  members,  and  mem- 
bership in  the  club  does  not  guarantee  inclusion  in  the  book. 

16.  Schwartz,  "'Invisible'  Resource,"  6-18. 

17.  Lewin,  "Women  in  Board  Rooms,"  C1 . 

18.  Recent  speakers  at  the  annual  event  include  Governor  Madeline  Kunin  of  Vermont,  Professor 
Rosabeth  Moss  Kanter  of  the  Harvard  Business  School,  and  Cathleen  Black,  publisher  of  USA 
Today. 

19.  For  a  good  description  of  the  network  of  business,  civic,  and  business  associations  and  politics, 
see  Who  Rules  Boston?,  published  by  the  Institute  for  Democratic  Socialism,  Boston,  1 984. 

20.  New  England  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  1988-1989  statistics. 

21 .  "Sixteenth  Annual  Board  Study,"  16. 

22.  Ibid. 

23.  See,  e.g.,  New  England  Women  in  Real  Estate  (NEWIRE)  or  the  Women's  Bar  Association,  both 
based  in  Boston. 
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Friendship  of  a  kind  that  cannot  easily  be  reserved  tomorrow 
must  have  its  roots  in  common  interests  and  shared  beliefs,  and 
even  between  nations,  in  some  personal  feelings. 

—  Barbara  Tuchman 
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Women,  Power, 
and  Partnership 


Elizabeth  Graham  Cook 


As  women  in  a  community  move  into  senior  positions  from  which  they  can  influence  the 
economic  advancement  of  women  at  all  levels,  commentators  have  examined  factors  con- 
tributing to  their  advancement.  This  article  outlines  data  about  the  Women  's  Economic 
Forum,  a  Boston  group  formed  in  1985.  The  degree  to  which  interdependence  or  "part- 
nership" is  a  positive  element  in  achieving  the  group 's  objectives  suggests  that  other 
communities  could  adopt  the  WEF  model. 


We  have  no  reason  to  expect  that  men  will  write  women's  history,  and  women 
should  not  wait  to  write  it  until  it  has  all  taken  place.  When  individuals  band  to- 
gether, they  create  events  that  deserve  to  be  recorded.  Carolyn  Heilbrun,  Avalon  Founda- 
tion professor  in  the  humanities  at  Columbia  University,  noted  in  a  Boston  Globe  interview 
discussing  her  latest  book,  Writing  a  Woman 's  Life,  "Women  have  a  genius  for  forgetting 
our  own  history.  We  pay  very  little  heed  to  women  who  have  won  victories."' 

I  personally  have  felt  the  impact  of  Heilbrun's  astute  observation.  Over  the  past  thirty 
years,  as  I  looked  for  role  models  and  mentors,  I  found  none.  As  a  single  mother  of  two, 
MBA  student,  independent  career  woman,  community  leader,  and  bank  director,  I  most 
frequently  found  myself  alone,  the  only  woman. 

Since  1985  I  have  been  a  part  of  a  small  group  of  senior  professional  women,  the  Wom- 
en's Economic  Forum,  which  meets  regularly  to  discuss  the  economic  and  political  ad- 
vancement of  women  and  provide  personal  and  professional  support  for  its  members. 

As  I  have  participated  in  the  growth  and  development  of  WEF  and  experienced  the  value 
of  the  organization  in  my  own  life,  reading  Carolyn  Heilbrun's  study  inspired  me  to  write 
a  history  of  the  WEF. 

This  article  presents  that  history,  examines  data  collected  from  replies  by  group  mem- 
bers to  a  questionnaire,  and  suggests  that  the  Women's  Economic  Forum  is  a  model  of 
female  partnership  that  could  be  followed  in  other  communities  to  advance  the  objectives 
of  its  members. 

As  of  June  1989,  WEF  numbered  twenty-three  members.  Of  the  nineteen  members 
who  responded  to  my  questionnaire,  fourteen  (74%)  are  in  business,  three  (16%)  are 
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academics,  three  (16%)  are  professionals,  two  (11%)  are  in  government,  and  one  (5  %)  is 
in  a  nonprofit  organization.  Our  ages  range  from  thirty-five  to  sixty,  with  seven  members 
(37%)  in  the  forty  to  forty-five  age  group.  More  of  us  are  married  than  not  —  fourteen 
members  (74%).  (When  I  shared  these  statistics  at  one  of  our  meetings,  a  member  specu- 
lated that  in  a  similar  group  of  men,  100  percent  would  probably  be  married.) 


History 

In  March  1985,  a  vice  president  of  an  investment  company  organized  a  breakfast  for  busi- 
ness and  professional  women.  The  intent  was  to  raise  money  for  Evelyn  Murphy,  a  candi- 
date for  lieutenant  governor  of  Massachusetts.  That  effort  represented  the  seeds  of  an  idea 
for  an  organization  for  senior  women.  By  January  1986,  twelve  of  us  met  for  breakfast 
every  other  week,  and  we  eventually  named  ourselves  the  Women's  Economic  Forum. 
Our  mission  statement,  formulated  in  December  1985,  lists  the  aims  for  the  Women's 
Economic  Forum. 

1 .  To  promote  women  in  all  segments  of  community  and  economic  activity  in 
the  Greater  Boston  area; 

2.  To  develop  an  awareness  and  understanding  of  issues  affecting  women; 

3.  To  produce,  publish,  and  disseminate  an  annual  report  relating  to  the  status 
of  women; 

4.  To  serve  as  a  women's  resource  for  the  community; 

5 .  To  communicate,  cooperate,  collaborate,  and  coordinate  with  existing 
women's  groups. 

We  meet  from  8:00  a.m.  to  9:30  a.m.  every  other  week.  One  member  hosted  our  1985 
gatherings  at  her  home  on  Beacon  Hill;  since  the  beginning  of  1986,  a  Boston  law  firm 
conference  room  has  been  our  regular  meeting  place.  One  member,  a  lawyer,  and  her  able 
secretary  have  taken  charge  of  our  food,  notices,  and  general  "housekeeping." 

We  devote  the  first  few  minutes  to  "schmooze"  time,  an  opportunity  to  catch  up  infor- 
mally on  individual  items  of  interest,  but  by  8: 15  to  8:20  we  take  up  a  more  formal 
agenda.  Since  April  1986,  with  the  visit  of  Nicki  Nichols  Gamble,  executive  director  of 
the  Planned  Parenthood  League  of  Massachusetts,  we  have  had  at  least  one  speaker  per 
month.  Gamble  presented  the  background  for  the  "Vote  No  on  Question  #1"  campaign, 
which  resulted  in  keeping  abortion  in  Massachusetts  a  safe  and  legal  right.  Since  mid- 
1989  the  commitment  of  WEF  to  safeguard  abortion  rights  for  women  under  Roe  v.  Wade 
has  been  our  top  priority. 

Our  discussions  span  the  gamut  from  national  to  local  issues.  Our  speakers,  who  have 
covered  a  wide  cross  section  of  political,  economic,  and  social  concerns,  have  included 
U.S.  Senator  John  Kerry;  City  Councilors  Maura  Hennigan  Casey  and  Rosario  Salerno; 
Eleanor  Smeal,  former  president  of  the  National  Organization  for  Women;  Janet  Short, 
principal  of  the  Tobin  School  in  Roxbury;  and  Susan  Estrich,  then  a  Harvard  Law  School 
professor,  who  was  manager  of  the  1988  Dukakis  for  President  campaign.  (Estrich  is 
among  the  contributors  to  this  issue  of  the  New  England  Journal  of  Public  Policy. ) 

Reports  have  included  the  status  of  the  Tobin  School  and  our  special  supportive  associa- 
tion with  Janet  Short  and  accounts  of  the  activities  of  traditional  business  organizations  in 
which  several  members  participate. 
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The  Tobin  School  has  provided  an  opportunity  for  many  actions  and  discussions.  Sev- 
eral of  our  members  have  become  pen  pals  with  sixth-graders.  On  one  occasion,  Short 
told  us  that  what  she  needed  most  was  gloves  for  some  of  her  students.  A  member,  presi- 
dent of  a  retail  business,  provided  the  gloves  with  great  alacrity.  Our  group  has  also  lis- 
tened to  the  frustration  an  urban  principal  experiences  as  Short  related  how  drugs  affect 
the  students  and  families  of  the  Tobin  School. 

Issues  are  the  next  items  for  discussion.  Areas  of  special  interest  are: 

Directorships/ Awards/ Jobs 

For  more  than  six  years,  one  WEF  member  has  chaired  the  Corporate  Board  Resource 
Project  of  the  Boston  Club.2  (See  Dell  Mitchell's  related  article  in  this  volume.)  From  that 
commitment,  a  continuing  concern  has  been  placement  of  women  on  corporate  boards. 
Some  directorships  of  WEF  members  are  listed  in  Appendix  A.  The  1988  Korn/Ferry 
International  Study  of  458  corporate  boards  revealed  that  women  served  on  58  percent  of 
boards  surveyed,  up  from  45  percent  in  1984.  Locally,  suggesting  possible  female  candi- 
dates to  appropriate  chairmen  or  nominating  committees  has  been  key  in  this  slow  success 
story. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  presidents  of  two  major  corporations  participated  in  a  luncheon 
discussion  about  female  candidates  for  corporate  boards  a  year  or  two  before  they 
appointed  WEF  members  to  their  boards  of  directors. 

Members  have  received  key  awards  and  leadership  posts.  For  example,  one  member  is 
president  of  the  National  Council  for  Urban  Economic  Development,  another  was  elected 
treasurer  of  the  National  Council  of  Savings  Institutions  in  1988,  and  another  is  chairman 
of  the  Boston  Municipal  Research  Bureau,  of  which  several  other  members  are  also  direc- 
tors. Additionally,  several  members  have  received  honorary  degrees  from  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

Job  leads  and  changes  receive  group  support.  For  instance,  one  WEF  member  changed 
law  firm  partnerships  in  midcareer.  Other  members  have  discussed  the  possibility  of 
change,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  the  WEF  group  environment  is  safe  and  protects 
confidentiality. 

Press  coverage  about  members,  positive  and  negative,  is  brought  to  members'  atten- 
tion. I  can  testify  from  personal  experience  to  the  support  and  honest  feedback  received 
after  an  unfavorable  mention  in  the  press.  Several  of  us  have  used  the  WEF  as  a  sounding 
board  for  honest  comment  and  support  when  a  position  of  leadership  has  brought  one 
under  attack. 

Boston  Public  Schools 

In  July  1986  we  took  one  of  our  first  collective  actions  with  a  letter  to  Superintendent  of 
Boston  Schools  Laval  Wilson  supporting  comprehensive  health  education,  including  fam- 
ily planning.  Our  interest  and  support  of  the  Boston  public  schools  has  ranged  from  time 
spent  with  school  committee  women  to  participation  in  the  Mayor's  Advisory  Committee 
on  School  Reform. 

Day  Care 

We  see  this  issue  as  central  to  the  changing  times  in  which  we  live.  As  women  and  em- 
ployees, we  are  aware  that  concerns  of  the  economic  well-being  of  families  and  corpora- 
tions demand  that  we  continue  to  inform  ourselves  about  success  stories  in  this  area  and 
brainstorm  new  possibilities.  In  1989  WEF  nominated  Stride  Rite  Corporation  of 
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Cambridge  for  the  International  Women's  Forum  Corporations  That  Make  a  Difference 
Award  for  its  day-care  center  for  employees. 

Elections 

Support  of  Massachusetts  Lieutenant  Governor  Evelyn  Murphy  has  been  a  priority  of 
many  members  from  our  inception.  Fund-raising  and  advice,  supervised  by  two  mem- 
bers, have  been  our  major  actions.  Three  members  played  key  roles  in  the  Dukakis  for 
President  campaign;  one  of  our  group  traveled  with  Kitty  Dukakis  from  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign,  advising  on  issues  and  raising  campaign  funds,  while  another  played  a  key 
strategy  role  and  coauthored  a  book  with  Michael  Dukakis  that  outlined  his  economic 
accomplishments  and  philosophy.  Members  have  also  identified  significant  legislators 
and  legislative  races  as  worthy  of  support.  Pro-choice,  equal  rights,  equal  pay,  and  child 
care  are  deemed  pivotal  issues. 

Central  Artery  Project 

A  WEF  member  has  taken  on  a  key  role  in  informing  the  group  and  others  of  the  facts  of 
this  major  undertaking,  which  will  deeply  affect  Boston's  business  and  social  climate. 
The  $4.3  billion  project  will  add  a  third  harbor  tunnel  to  Boston  as  well  as  depress  the 
Central  Artery.  Its  short-term  implications  involve  disruption  of  daily  traffic  flow;  long 
term,  it  augurs  a  favorable  impact  on  the  urban  environment,  especially  traffic  flow. 


National  Partnership 

In  late  1987  one  of  our  members  forged  a  connection  between  WEF  and  the  International 
Women's  Forum.  This  organization,  whose  national  offices  are  located  in  Washington, 
D.C. ,  was  founded  in  1981  to  create  opportunities  among  women  of  achievement  for  the 
exchange  of  ideas,  experiences,  and  resources  and  to  enable  members  to  reach  greater 
heights  of  excellence  in  their  leadership  responsibilities.  At  the  June  1989  business  meet- 
ing of  WEF,  we  determined  to  maintain  the  Women's  Economic  Forum  as  a  separate 
entity  while  fostering  the  growth  of  the  Massachusetts  chapter  of  the  International  Wom- 
en's Forum. 

Our  association  with  this  group  has  already  served  several  members.  From  a  chance 
meeting  with  a  member  of  the  Missouri  chapter,  a  WEF  member  formulated  a  venture 
capital  business  deal  that  allowed  her  corporation  to  establish  a  European  identity  without 
sacrificing  the  company's  bottom  line.  A  report  on  this  innovative  financing  approach  was 
the  cover  story  in  the  September  1989  issue  of  CFO  magazine. 


Female  Power  and  Partnership 

What  is  remarkable  about  this  group  of  women?  What  is  worth  noting? 

For  years  there  has  been  speculation  that  as  women  achieve  a  certain  degree  of  power 
and  status  in  business,  they  effect  a  shift  and  expansion,  a  difference  of  some  sort  in  the 
business  and  civic  environment.  Part  of  this  speculation  has  centered  around  Jean  Baker 
Miller's  thesis  about  women's  relationship  to  power.3  Miller  states  that  women  define 
power  as  the  responsibility  to  help  others,  primarily  their  children,  to  develop  their  talents 
and  abilities.  Carol  Gilligan  has  called  it  the  feminine  morality  of  caring  "to  do  unto 
others  as  we  would  want  them  to  do  to  us."4 
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Further,  Miller  sees  men  as  socialized  to  pursue  their  own  ends;  they  tend  to  perceive 
service  to  others  not  as  something  central  but  something  a  man  "may  desire  or  can  afford 
only  after  he  has  fulfilled  the  primary  requirements  of  manhood."5  Women,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  socialized  to  see  themselves  primarily  as  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  others, 
even  at  the  expense  of  their  own  well-being.  This  idea  translates  into  a  "win-win"  rather 
than  a  "win-lose"  view. 

A  central  theme  of  Miller's  Toward  a  New  Psychology  of  Women  is  that  "women's  sense 
of  self  becomes  very  much  organized  around  being  able  to  make  and  maintain  affiliation 
in  relationship."6  The  concept  of  the  "self-in-relation"  entails  the  recognition  that,  for 
women,  the  primary  experience  of  self  is  relational;  that  is,  the  self  is  organized  and  de- 
veloped in  the  context  of  important  relationships.  How  do  these  ideas  about  women's 
psychology  translate  into  reality  in  the  Women's  Economic  Forum? 

"The  special  dilemma  for  women  today  lies  in  the  fact  that  their  'core  relational  self 
exists  in  the  milieu  of  western  industrial  society,  which  is  predicated  on  disconnection, 
autonomy,  and  individual  achievement,"  state  Judith  Jordan  and  Janet  Surrey.7  They  claim 
that  women's  basic  sense  of  self-worth  and  self-esteem  are  closely  linked  to  the  establish- 
ment of  mutually  empathic  and  reciprocally  empowering  relationships. 

While  it  may  still  be  too  early  to  form  a  concrete  thesis,  I  propose  that  the  Women's 
Economic  Forum  leadership  group  is  breaking  new  ground  in  interdependence,  partner- 
ship, and  empowerment. 


The  Research  Data 

Although  statisticians  would  probably  say  that  my  polling  sample  is  too  small  to  be  mean- 
ingful, the  findings  from  the  questionnaire  submitted  to  WEF  members  indicate  some 
direction  as  to  the  shape  and  use  of  power  and  partnership  among  senior  women. 
These  respondents  have  assumed  power  at  a  personal  and  professional  level. 

•  Average  length  of  current  affiliation  with  institution  is  10.5  years. 

•  Average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day  is  10.5. 

•  58  percent  serve  on  corporate  boards  from  Texas  to  Massachusetts. 

•  21  percent  serve  on  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

•  The  majority  are  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age. 

They  have  achieved  a  degree  of  balance  in  their  personal  lives. 

•  68  percent  have  children  —  natural,  adopted,  or  step. 

•  58  percent  have  natural  or  adopted  children. 

•  42  percent  had  no  personal  role  models. 

•  21  percent  mentioned  their  father  as  a  career  role  model. 

The  WEF  survey  respondents  are  achievement  oriented  and  self-initiators. 

•  The  primary  career  motivator  for  68  percent  was  the  opportunity  to  learn 
and  use  new  skills  at  the  beginning  of  their  career. 
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•  89  percent  listed  commitment  as  a  key  attribute  to  success,  with  74  percent 
noting  perseverance  as  well;  no  one  considered  mentors  essential  to  success. 

Most  important,  these  women  use  their  power  and  associations  with  one  another  to 
further  their  own  interests  regarding  the  status  of  women  in  the  community. 

•  79  percent  saw  WEF  as  a  place  to  realize  personal  concerns,  with  47  per- 
cent noting  social  or  personal  collaborations  resulting  from  participation  in 
the  organization. 

•  95  percent  said  the  desire  to  contribute  was  the  primary  motivating  factor 
in  their  careers. 


Interdependence  and  Five  Other  I's 


Why  is  the  Women's  Economic  Forum  model  important? 

Matina  Horner,  former  president  of  Radcliffe  College,  proposed  that  we  have  entered 
an  age  when  the  recognition  of  interdependence  is  critical.  She  has  called  for  the  creation 
of  workable  structures  to  support  this  interdependence.8 1  suggest  that  the  Women's  Eco- 
nomic Forum  is  one  such  structure.  Others  agree. 

The  creation  of  a  group  of  women  leaders  in  a  region  or  urban  area  allows  women  to 
build  on  their  strengths  while  fostering  society's  as  well  as  women's  development.  WEF 
is  a  model  of  women  of  power  and  influence  supporting  one  another  and  endeavoring  to 
exert  positive  community  change. 

It  is  striking  to  note  how  few  WEF  women  had  mentors  or  role  models  for  their  primary 
goal.  For  me,  the  lack  of  a  mentor  or  role  model  highlights  the  loneliness  I  have  experi- 
enced, the  contribution  WEF  fellowship  makes  to  my  life,  and  a  pathway  to  contribute  to 
others,  especially  women.  One  definition  of  contribution  is  a  giving  with  others  for  a 
common  purpose,  sharing  in  effecting  a  result.  It  could  be  that  women  feel  more  effective 
when  contributing  in  the  company  of  other  women. 

In  The  Chalice  and  the  Blade,  Diane  Eisler  articulates  the  opportunity  we  have  for  a 
partnership  society,  a  more  feminine  society  rather  than  a  dominator,  masculine-oriented 
one.  Eisler  maintains  that  as  this  more  caring  labor,  which  nurtures  and  helps  others,  is 
fully  integrated  into  the  economic  mainstream,  we  will  see  a  fundamental  economic  and 
political  transformation.9 

In  her  much  acknowledged  When  Giants  Learn  to  Dance,  Professor  Rosabeth  Moss 
Kanter  speaks  of  "putting  power  into  partnerships"  and  describes  successful  alliances  as 
having  the  "six  I's"  in  place.10  She  refers  to  corporations,  but  I  think  the  concept  is  rele- 
vant to  the  partnership  represented  by  the  WEF  and  similar  groups.  The  six  I's  are:  the 
relationship  is  Important;  there  is  an  agreement  for  longer-term  Investment;  the  partners 
are  Interdependent;  organizations  are  Integrated;  each  is  Informed;  the  partnership  is 
Institutionalized. 

As  the  Women's  Economic  Forum  moves  into  the  1990s,  I  predict  that  we  will  continue 
to  leverage  our  individual  resources  by  partnerships  formed  in  this  group,  both  for  our 
own  individual  concerns  and  causes  and  for  the  common  good  of  the  community  in  which 
we  live,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  economic  well-being  of  women.  Women  in  other 
communities  may  find  this  model  of  female  partnership  an  effective  means  of  influencing 
the  same  directives  in  their  own  community.  £#^ 
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Appendix  A 
Directorships  of  WEF  Members 


The  American  Express  Funds 

American  Productivity  and  Quality  Center 

Bank  of  New  England 

Bay  Bank  Harvard  Trust  Company 

Boston  Edison 

College  Retirement  Equities  Fund  — TIAA/CREF 
Cowles  Media  Company 

Dayton  Insurance  Company 

General  Insurance  Guaranty  Fund 

Dennison  Manufacturing 

John  Hancock  Insurance  Company 

Liberty  Bank 

Liberty  Mutual 

Lotus  Development  Corporation 

Massachusetts  Industrial  Finance  Agency 
Massachusetts  Technology  Development  Corporation 
Monsanto  Company 

New  York  Mercantile  Exchange 
Neworld  Bancorp 
Norton  Company 

Progressive  Company 
Putnam  Fund  Groups 

Saatchi  and  Saatchi  Consulting  Group 
Scudder  Stevens  and  Clark 
State  Mutual  Investment  Trust 
Stride  Rite  Corporation 

Time,  Inc. 

Wainwright  Bank  and  Trust 


New  York  City 
Houston 

Boston 

Cambridge 

Boston 

New  York 
Minneapolis 

Ohio 


Waltham 

Boston 

Boston 
Boston 
Boston 


Boston 
St.  Louis 

New  York 

Boston 

Worcester 

Cleveland 
Boston 

Washington 

Boston 

Boston 

Cambridge 

New  York 

Boston 
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Not  by  Numbers  A  New  Decade  for 

Alone  Women  in  the  Law 


Margaret  H.  Marshall 


There  has  been  a  dramatic  increase  in  both  the  percentage  and  the  numbers  of  women  who 
have  entered  the  legal  profession  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  but  women  have  not  penetrated 
its  higher  echelons  — partnerships  in  law  firms,  general  counsel  of  corporations ,  and 
chiefs  of  government  bureaus  —  in  the  same  percentage  that  those  advances  should  be 
reflecting.  While  entry-level  salaries  may  be  equal  for  male  and  female  attorneys,  are 
women  in  the  legal  world  discovering  the  same  glass  ceilings  and  barriers  to  entry  at  these 
top  levels  of  economic  empowerment  that  their  corporate  counterparts  have  experienced? 
The  author  states  that  the  pressure  of  their  numbers  has  not  made  it  easier  for  women  to 
attain  these  higher  positions.  But  as  legal  firms  compete  for  outstanding  women  attorneys, 
they  will  have  to  adapt  to  accommodate  the  specific  needs  of  such  women  to  assure  their 
advancement. 


A  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  legal  profession  in  the  past  twenty  years.  A  pro- 
fession that  was  the  almost  exclusive  domain  of  men  has  been  entered  by  women  in 
ever  expanding  numbers.  The  dramatic  change  began  in  the  mid-1970s,  when  increasing 
numbers  of  women  applied  to  and  were  accepted  at  law  schools  throughout  the  country.  In 
1970  few  law  schools  numbered  10  percent  women  among  their  students.  Today  the  enter- 
ing classes  at  most  law  schools  include  more  than  40  percent  women. 

Of  the  541  students  who  entered  Harvard  Law  School  in  the  fall  of  1989,  44  percent 
were  women.1  This  at  an  institution  that  refused  to  admit  any  women  as  students  until 
19502  and,  for  the  succeeding  two  decades,  admitted  them  grudgingly  and  in  small  num- 
bers. Today  women  comprise  approximately  20  percent  of  the  legal  profession,  a  stunning 
increase  from  the  3  percent  figure  of  1970. 3  Seventy-five  percent  of  women  lawyers  grad- 
uated after  that  date.4 

For  women  who  have  practiced  law  for  longer  than  twenty  years,  the  low  numbers  of 
earlier  decades  will  come  as  no  surprise;  the  resistance  of  the  legal  profession  to  the  ad- 
mission of  women  has  been  well  documented.5  Barely  a  century  ago  courts  affirmed  the 
legitimacy  of  the  formal  exclusion  of  women  from  the  profession.  In  Massachusetts  the 
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Supreme  Judicial  Court  ruled  that  the  appointment  of  a  woman  to  the  office  of  justice  of 
the  peace  would  violate  the  Constitution  of  the  commonwealth: 

The  law  of  Massachusetts  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  whole 
frame  and  purport  of  the  instrument  itself,  and  the  universal  understanding  and  unbro- 
ken practical  construction  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century  afterwards,  all  support  this 
conclusion,  and  are  inconsistent  with  any  other.  It  follows  that,  if  a  woman  should  be 
formally  appointed  and  commissioned  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  she  would  have  no 
constitutional  or  legal  authority  to  exercise  any  of  the  functions  appertaining  to  that 
office.6 

Shortly  afterward  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  upheld  a  state  prohibition  against 
women's  admission  to  the  practice  of  law.  In  a  concurring  opinion,  Justice  Bradley  argued 
that  Mrs.  Myra  Bradwell's  claim  "assumes  that  it  is  one  of  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  women  as  citizens  to  engage  in  any  and  every  profession,  occupation,  or  employment  in 
civil  life."  That  argument  was  firmly  rejected. 

It  certainly  cannot  be  affirmed,  as  an  historical  fact,  that  this  has  ever  been  established 
as  one  of  the  fundamental  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  sex.  On  the  contrary,  the 
civil  law,  as  well  as  nature  herself,  has  always  recognized  a  wide  difference  in  the 
respective  spheres  and  destinies  of  man  and  woman.  Man  is,  or  should  be,  woman's 
protector  and  defender.  The  natural  and  proper  timidity  and  delicacy  which  belongs  to 
the  female  sex  evidently  unfits  it  for  many  of  the  occupations  of  civil  life  .  .  .  The 
paramount  destiny  and  mission  of  woman  are  to  fulfill  the  noble  and  benign  offices  of 
wife  and  mother.  This  is  the  law  of  the  Creator  and  the  rules  of  civil  society  must  be 
adapted  to  the  general  constitution  of  things,  and  cannot  be  based  upon  exceptional 
cases.7 

Not  until  well  into  this  century  were  the  absolute  barriers  preventing  women  from  en- 
tering the  legal  profession  removed.  Little  by  little  women  were  admitted  to  law  schools. 
Yale  Law  School  first  explicitly  admitted  a  woman  law  student  in  1918.  Columbia  Law 
School  waited  until  1927  before  it  followed  suit.  By  World  War  II  many  law  schools,  but 
not  Harvard,  admitted  women,  and  during  the  war  years  their  enrollment  grew  —  at  Yale 
they  reached  18  percent  of  one  class.8  But  after  the  war  the  numbers  of  women  law  stu- 
dents fell  again,  and  the  decline  was  reflected  in  the  profession  at  large.  In  1952  only  3 
percent  of  the  legal  profession  were  women.9 

While  the  barriers  preventing  access  to  the  profession  were  removed,  employment  after 
graduation  continued  to  present  further  obstacles.  Many  law  firms  refused  to  hire  women 
at  all;  others  consented  to  hiring  one  or  two,  but  not  more,  a  practice  that  continued  as 
recently  as  fifteen  years  ago.  "Enlightened  recruiters  in  the  1950's  and  1960's  didn't  bat 
an  eye  either  turning  away  qualified  women  because  the  firm's  quota  of  women  was  filled 
(meaning  they  had  one)  or  offering  a  privileged  few  female  invitees  lower  salaries  than  the 
men. I0  And  if  women  were  not  being  hired  as  lawyers,  they  certainly  were  not  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  inner  circles  of  power:  as  late  as  1965,  the  Wall  Street  law  firms  collectively 
had  only  three  women  partners." 

The  blatant  discrimination  against  their  admission  to  law  schools  and  the  bar  and 
against  their  hiring  when  they  earned  their  degree  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  In  1988  women 
comprised  41  percent  of  all  law  school  students.12  But  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  re- 
moval of  those  barriers  came  very  recently:  in  1966  only  4  percent  of  law  students  were 
women.13  In  law  firms,  government  legal  offices,  and  corporate  law  departments  large 
numbers  of  men  lawyers  can  recall  a  period  not  too  long  ago  when  there  were  few  women 
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in  their  profession.  While  women  today  have  opportunities  available  to  them  that  were 
impossible  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  numbers  of  those  who  have  been  in  the  profession 
for  twenty  or  even  thirty  years  are  small  indeed. 

But  what  is  happening  to  this  new  generation  of  women  in  finding  employment  when 
they  graduate?  The  evidence  suggests  that  within  the  profession  women  continue  to  be 
excluded  from  positions  of  power  and  prestige;  and  the  exclusion  continues  even  when  one 
takes  into  account  their  relatively  recent  arrival  in  large  numbers.  "The  assumption  that 
the  next  generation  will  not  repeat  the  biases  of  today  is  an  illusion.  We  are  dealing  with 
very  complex,  ages-old  attitudes  and  much  more  must  be  done."14 

In  1988  the  American  Bar  Association  Commission  on  Women  in  the  Profession  con- 
ducted an  extensive  investigation  into  the  status  of  women  lawyers.  In  its  report  to  the 
ABA  House  of  Delegates  the  commission  concluded  that  women  are  simply  not  rising  to 
the  positions  of  greatest  power,  prestige,  and  economic  reward  within  the  profession  in 
appropriate  numbers. 

In  spite  of  the  large  number  of  women  entering  the  profession,  women  are  not  increas- 
ing their  representation  among  partnerships,  judgeships  and  tenured  law  faculty  posi- 
tions in  nearly  the  percentages  that  their  numbers  and  class  rank  would  indicate. 
Disproportionate  numbers  of  women  lawyers  enter  government  and  legal  services 
work  but  have  not  advanced  to  management  positions  commensurate  with  their  num- 
bers.15 

William  W  Falsgraf,  a  former  president  of  the  American  Bar  Association  and  a  mem- 
ber of  its  commission,  summarized  his  concern  as  follows:  "Men  keep  saying,  'Why  do 
we  need  [the  ABA]  commission?  Women  dominate  the  law  reviews.  We  are  hiring  so 
many.  They  are  so  smart.'  But  you  don't  have  to  look  at  the  statistics  very  long  to  say, 
'Wait  a  minute.  Something's  wrong.'  "I6 

Although  great  numbers  of  women  have  been  hired  as  associates  in  large,  private  law 
firms,  for  more  than  a  decade,17  it  is  clear  that  the  percentages  of  women  admitted  to  part- 
nership are  far  lower  than  their  numbers  should  dictate. I8  In  a  study  conducted  in  1984  the 
Women  Lawyers'  Association  of  Los  Angeles  found  that  the  number  of  women  partners  in 
local  law  firms  was  5.6  percent,  a  number  that  should  have  been  8  percent  to  10  percent 
based  on  the  number  of  women  graduating  from  the  nation's  law  schools  before  1977.  '9 
More  recent  figures  suggest  that  since  1982  women  in  Los  Angeles  have  been  increasing 
their  share  of  law  partnerships  by  only  one  percent  a  year.20  National  statistics  are  no  bet- 
ter than  those  of  Los  Angeles. 

In  a  1988  survey  the  National  Law  Journal  found  that  women  accounted  for  about  8 
percent  of  the  partners  in  the  nation's  247  largest  firms.  The  American  Bar  Association 
reports  that  94  percent  of  partners  in  all  private  law  firms  are  men  and  6  percent  are 
women.21  Even  more  dramatic  was  the  finding  that  only  20  percent  of  all  new  partners 
elected  at  the  surveyed  firms  since  1986  were  women,  although  the  numbers  should  have 
been  closer  to  40  percent.22 

Other  studies  evidence  a  pattern  of  women  leaving  large  law  firms  rather  than  being 
admitted  to  partnership.  In  1981  a  leading  Chicago  law  firm,  Lord,  Bissell  &  Brook, 
admitted  six  women  associates.  By  1988  all  six  had  left  the  firm  and  only  one  was  practic- 
ing full  time  at  a  large  law  firm.23  A  study  of  seventy  women  of  the  Harvard  Law  School 
class  of  1974  found  that  ten  years  later  23  percent  of  those  who  entered  private  practice  were 
partners,  while  59  percent  of  the  men  who  entered  private  practice  were  partners.  In  addi- 
tion, the  women  lagged  behind  the  men  in  both  earnings  and  prestige  levels  of  their  jobs.24 
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If  women  are  not  faring  well  in  the  private  sector,  are  they  succeeding  in  government? 
Women  lawyers  are  disproportionately  employed  in  government  practice.25  The  American 
Bar  Association  reports  that  8  percent  of  all  lawyers  work  in  government.  However,  only  7 
percent  of  all  male  lawyers  but  14  percent  of  all  female  lawyers  work  in  government,  a 
figure  suggesting  a  disproportionate  percentage  of  women  in  that  area  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion.26 While  there  is  a  perception  that  women  fare  better  in  government,  recent  studies 
suggest  that  positions  of  power  and  prestige  are  equally  elusive  to  them  there.  In  1985, 
although  25  percent  of  the  attorney  work  force  at  the  Justice  Department  consisted  of 
women,  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Women's  Bar  Association  showed  that  only  14.3  per- 
cent (11  out  of  77)  of  the  section  chiefs  and  branch  directors  were  women.  There  are  no 
more  recent  statistics,  but  in  1989  "a  head  count  from  an  internal  telephone  directory 
listing  high-ranking  officials  [showed]  that  women  hold  thirteen  of  sixty-six  positions  —  a 
little  less  than  twenty  percent."27 

The  change  in  law  school  demographics  over  the  past  fifteen  years  has  had  an  impact  on 
government  lawyers.  For  example,  the  Justice  Department's  professional  female  work 
force  jumped  dramatically  from  11.5  percent  in  1976  to  23.5  percent  at  the  end  of  Presi- 
dent Jimmy  Carter's  administration  in  1980.  The  percentage  of  women  in  the  Justice 
Department  during  Ronald  Reagan's  administration  rose  again  slightly,  to  28.3  percent. 
But  most  of  those  women  were  concentrated  in  mid-level  positions.  In  the  highly  competi- 
tive honors  program  in  the  Justice  Department,  forty-eight  women  were  hired  from  the 
class  of  1975  —  27  percent  of  the  honors  program  that  year.  In  1988  seventy-two  women 
represented  44.7  percent  of  the  161  lawyers  hired.  For  the  past  decade  women  have  made 
up  45  percent  of  honors  program  applicants  and  46  percent  of  those  chosen.28  But  the 
probability  of  women  rising  to  the  highest  levels  is  less  assured. 

Outside  the  Justice  Department  the  situation  is  also  bleak.  For  example,  in  1989  only 
four  of  the  ninety-three  federal  districts  had  women  United  States  attorneys  —  San  Anto- 
nio, Texas;  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  Raleigh,  North  Carolina;  and  the  Virgin  Islands.29 
Moreover,  the  usual  explanation  for  the  failure  of  women  to  become  partners  in  the  private 
sector,  namely  that  they  have  been  hired  by  law  firms  only  comparatively  recently,  is  not 
applicable  in  the  public  sector.  "Women  have  been  in  the  government  for  a  long  time."30 
As  one  writer  concluded:  "Women's  numbers  may  be  growing,  but  they  haven't  pene- 
trated the  inner  circles  of  a  department  that  officially  remains  oblivious  to  the  obstacles 
they  face."31 

If  women  are  lagging  behind  in  their  penetration  of  the  higher  echelons  of  the  public  or 
private  sector,  how  well  are  they  performing  in  the  universities,  where  the  time  conflicts 
with  family  life  are  fewer  and  there  are  no  demands  to  bring  in  business?  Professor 
Richard  Chused  of  Georgetown  University  Law  Center  compiled  data  on  twenty-two 
prestigious  law  schools  for  the  1986-1987  academic  year  and  found  that  "the  so-called 
prestige  law  schools  tend  to  lag  behind  others  in  the  number  of  women  in  the  faculties."32 
Chused  found  that  at  Harvard,  for  example,  five  of  fifty-six  tenured  positions  were  held 
by  women.  (Since  that  time  two  more  women  have  been  given  tenure.)  Chused  reported 
that  at  Columbia  five  of  forty-two  tenured  positions  were  held  by  women  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity Law  School  now  has  a  woman  dean,  Barbara  Black),  while  at  Yale  two  of  thirty- 
four  tenured  positions  were  held  by  women.33 

A  review  of  the  number  of  candidates  who  will  be  considered  for  promotion  to  tenured 
positions  in  the  future  is  disheartening  for  women.  At  Harvard  in  1986-1987  only  two  of 
nine  tenure-track  positions  were  held  by  women.  In  1989  they  held  none.  At  Columbia 
three  of  seven  and  at  Yale  three  of  eight  tenure-track  positions  were  held  by  women.  "Al- 
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though  20  percent  of  full-time  faculty  positions  are  held  by  women,  the  majority  of 
women  law  school  professors  are  clustered  in  lower  paying  nontenure  track  positions  such 
as  legal  writing  instructors  and  clinical  advisors."34  At  this  rate  it  will  be  decades  before 
the  number  of  women  in  the  law  faculties  reflect  the  gender  mix  of  law  students. 

Have  women  fared  any  better  in  the  judiciary?  The  first  woman  appointed  to  a  federal 
trial  court  was  Burnita  Shelton  Matthews,  named  to  the  bench  by  President  Harry  Truman 
in  1949.35  For  the  next  thirty  years  very  few  women  were  appointed  to  the  judiciary  at  any 
level,  and  the  experience  of  women  lawyers  in  private  or  government  practice  holds  true 
of  the  judiciary:  too  few  are  being  appointed  to  the  bench.  After  an  initial  increase  in  the 
number  of  women  appointed  to  the  federal  bench  by  President  Carter,  the  numbers  de- 
creased dramatically  during  the  Reagan  administration.  By  February  1988,  only  31  of  the 
367  judges  appointed  by  President  Reagan  to  federal  courts  were  women.36  "Despite  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  women  of  an  appropriate  experience  level  in  the  last  few  years, 
the  percentage  of  women  on  the  federal  bench  has  actually  declined."37  The  ABA  Com- 
mission on  Women  in  the  Profession  also  reported  that  women  comprised  only  7.4  per- 
cent of  district,  circuit,  and  U.S.  Supreme  Court  judges. 


Women  in  Private  Practice 


Increasingly  law  firms  compete  aggressively  for  the  top  candidates  from  law  schools, 
both  men  and  women.  The  concern  now  is  that  a  disproportionate  number  of  women  are 
leaving  large  law  firms,  either  of  their  own  choosing  or  because  they  are  not  admitted  to 
partnership,  the  ultimate  goal  for  lawyers  practicing  in  the  private  sector.  While  the  entry 
level  barriers  have  all  but  disappeared,  serious  concerns  remain  for  women  who  seek  to 
compete  in  the  environment  of  the  most  prestigious  law  firms. 

If  the  old  barriers  no  longer  exist,  what  are  the  reasons  for  women's  continued  failure 
to  advance  to  the  highest  levels?  Members  of  the  American  Bar  Association's  Commis- 
sion on  Women  in  the  Profession  concluded: 

Female  lawyers  lack  mentors.  They  are  given  subsidiary  assignments.  Sometimes 
senior  attorneys  acquiesce  to  client  requests  not  to  use  a  woman.  Women  are  excluded 
from  environments  where  business  contacts  are  made  and  then  told  they  will  not  be 
partners  because  they  aren't  "rainmakers,"  lawyers  who  bring  in  big  business  .  .  . 
They  are  forced  to  sacrifice  career  advancement  in  a  competitive  field  to  have  chil- 
dren, while  men  "suffer  little  or  no  adverse  consequences"  if  they  have  families.38 

As  women  in  private  practice  contemplate  the  last  decade  of  this  century,  certain  of  their 
concerns  are  repeated  again  and  again.  Their  first  concern  is  that  when  they  need  to  fulfill 
family  obligations  they  will  be  taken  "off  track"  and  relegated  to  second-class  status. 
Their  second  concern  is  that  women  are  not  as  capable  as  men  in  performing  rainmaking 
functions  precisely  when  such  performance  is  becoming  an  important  factor  in  areas  such 
as  admission  to  partnership  and  compensation.  A  third  concern  is  that  the  requirement  of 
escalating  "billable  hours"  —  hours  which  can  be  billed  to  a  client  —  conflicts  with  the 
demands  of  family  commitments,  which  still  must  be  met  primarily  by  women. 

Finally,  women  remain  concerned  that  despite  their  numbers,  sexism  permeates  deci- 
sions regarding  their  future  at  all  stages  of  their  professional  development.39  "As  more 
women  enter  the  profession,  as  the  social  climate  changes  and  as  the  stakes  of  big  firm 
success  are  notched  up,  lawyers  —  particularly  women  lawyers  —  have  begun  to  question 
the  price  being  exacted  for  what  may  be  received  in  return,  and  many  have  dropped 
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out."40  Unless  law  firms  are  able  to  address  these  concerns  and  provide  an  environment  in 
which  women  can  function  energetically  and  creatively,  the  number  of  women  leaving  the 
prestigious  law  firms  will  continue,  at  great  cost,  financial  and  otherwise,  to  those  firms. 
Demographics  alone  will  make  the  failure  of  any  law  firms  to  adjust  to  the  new  decade  an 
extremely  expensive  one. 


Conflict  Between  Work  and  Family 


A  key  factor  in  measuring  the  value  of  individual  lawyers  in  law  firms  is  the  number  of 
billable  hours  that  lawyers  work  in  a  given  year.41  Increased  costs  of  the  large  law  firms, 
including  substantial  rises  in  the  salaries  paid  to  the  most  junior  lawyers,  have  required 
the  firms  to  charge  their  clients  high  rates,  while  lawyers  work  longer  hours  themselves  in 
order  for  their  firms  to  remain  profitable.  The  average  number  of  hours  billed  by  law- 
yers —  itself  not  a  total  reflection  of  the  time  they  actually  spend  working  —  has  risen 
substantially,  from  approximately  1 ,600  hours  each  year  several  years  ago  to  between 
2,300  and  2,500  hours  each  year.42  Moreover,  the  demand  to  bill  large  numbers  of  hours  is 
no  longer  confined  to  associates:  partners  in  law  firms  are  under  the  same  pressure,  and  it 
is  not  unusual  for  firms  to  require  them  to  bill  1 ,900  or  more  hours  each  year. 

Those  numbers  do  not  include  time  spent,  for  example,  on  administrative  matters,  re- 
cruiting, bar  association  activities,  or  marketing.  The  escalation  of  the  numbers  of  hours 
that  successful  lawyers  must  devote  to  their  profession  has  increased  at  precisely  the  time 
that  large  numbers  of  women  have  entered  the  profession.  The  excessive  hours  are  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  reconcile  with  family  obligations  —  foremost  the  demands  of 
raising  children  —  and  it  is  women  who  remain  most  vulnerable  as  they  attempt  to  recon- 
cile the  competing  demands  on  their  time. 

The  structures  of  private  law  firms,  in  particular,  "were  originally  developed  by  men  in 
an  era  when  the  workforce  was  predominantly  male  and  the  dual  career  family  was  an 
anomaly.  The  work  expectations  and  definitions  of  career  commitment  were  created  at  a 
time  when  the  prototypical  lawyer  was  one  whose  wife,  in  most  instances,  devoted  full- 
time  to  raising  their  children  and  providing  him  with  a  well-organized  homelife."43 

As  the  structures  and  attitudes  have  failed  to  adjust  to  the  rising  number  of  women  en- 
tering the  legal  profession,  it  is  the  women  who  have  experienced  the  greatest  conflicts 
and  burdens  of  trying  to  balance  family  with  professional  obligations.  There  is  over- 
whelming evidence  that  women  lawyers  feel  that  their  professional  advancement  is  threat- 
ened when  they  decide  to  have  children,  particularly  if  they  choose  to  work  reduced 
numbers  of  hours.  "Women  who  make  partner  are  disproportionately  unmarried,  di- 
vorced and  childless  .  .  .  Men  don't  have  to  make  that  choice.  [Women]  cannot  have  a 
family  and  partnership."44  "The  basic  rules  seem  to  be  that  either  you  are  married  when 
you  start,  or  you  marry  the  man  you  were  already  engaged  to  or  living  with,  or  you  stay 
single,"  said  Peggy  Kerr,  a  partner  at  the  giant  New  York  law  firm  Skadden,  Arps,  Slate, 
Meagher  &  Flom,  who  took  an  informal  survey  of  the  women  partners.  "Of  the  fourteen 
women  partners,  there  is  none  who  met  a  man,  married  and  had  children  while  climbing 
up  the  Skadden  ladder.  Eight  of  the  women  partners  are  married,  but  most  of  them  entered 
Skadden  laterally,  late  in  their  careers,  and  were  already  married.  Only  four  have  chil- 
dren."45 

The  price  that  women  in  the  private  sector  pay  with  respect  to  marriage  and  children 
was  confirmed  by  a  survey  of  2,000  lawyers  (men  and  women)  conducted  in  1987  by  the 
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Boston  Bar  Association.  It  demonstrated  that  women  lawyers  are  significantly  less  likely 
to  be  married  or  to  have  children  than  their  male  counterparts.46 

When  women  first  entered  the  legal  profession  in  large  numbers,  few  law  firms  or  other 
legal  employers  had  maternity  leave  policies:  the  question  of  lawyers  requiring  such  leave 
simply  had  not  been  confronted.  The  few  practicing  women  who  had  children  had  worked 
out  ad  hoc  relationships:  some  had  left  the  practice  of  law,  others  worked  part  time,  but 
were  denied  partner  status,  others  left  for  a  period  of  time  but  gave  up  all  seniority  rights. 
Maternity  leave,  as  such,  is  no  longer  an  issue.  By  the  late  1980s  high  percentages  of 
women  lawyers  had  taken  maternity  leaves  of  absence  and  returned  to  work,  and  almost 
all  legal  employers  had  some  form  of  paid  maternity  leave.47  At  the  same  time,  while 
women  lawyers  feel  free  to  request  maternity  leave,  paternity  leave  has  found  much  slower 
acceptance.48  "In  our  society  and  in  the  legal  world,  to  take  parental  leave  is  wimplike. 
The  kind  of  toughness  that  is  needed  to  be  perceived  as  a  go-getter  lawyer  is  more  harmed 
if  a  man  takes  parental  leave  than  if  a  woman  does."49 

For  women  the  question  is  no  longer  whether  they  can  afford,  professionally  or  finan- 
cially, to  take  maternity  leave,  but  how  they  will  balance  the  demands  of  their  family  with 
those  of  the  practice  of  law  over  an  extended  period  of  time.  In  this  respect  there  has  been 
little  or  no  willingness  on  the  part  of  legal  employers  to  provide  for  flexible  work  arrange- 
ments or  to  modify  the  demands  of  high  billable  hours  and  other  professional  require- 
ments. Short-term  absences  from  work,  presumably  while  children  are  infants,  are 
tolerated  in  many,  but  not  all  cases  without  loss  of  seniority  or  status.  But  few  firms  have 
been  willing  to  provide  for  part-time  or  similar  arrangements  for  women  lawyers  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  and  those  that  do  have  taken  few  steps  to  ensure  that  women  do  not 
suffer  in  terms  of  status,  partnership,  or  compensation.50 

The  problem  is  tenacious:  even  those  women  who  return  to  full-time  practice  after  an 
absence  of  some  time  for  family  reasons  perceive  that  they  are  regarded  as  second-class 
citizens.  "Every  single  woman  that  I  have  spoken  to  without  exception,  partner  or  associ- 
ate, has  experienced  rampant  hostility  and  prejudice  upon  her  return.  There  is  a  sentiment 
that  pregnancy  and  motherhood  has  softened  her,  that  she  is  not  going  to  work  as  hard."5' 
But  there  is  now  an  urgent  need  for  law  firms  to  address  the  long-term  issues  of  combin- 
ing family  and  law  without  relegating  women  to  second-class  status.  The  ABA's  Commis- 
sion on  Women  found  that  "when  the  pressures  are  growing  for  law  firms  to  be  successful 
businesses,  and  for  lawyers  to  produce  even  greater  numbers  of  billable  hours,  lawyers 
are  becoming  dehumanized,  unable  to  relate  to  clients  and  family  members."52  At  the 
commission  hearings  witnesses  repeatedly  testified  about  the  need  to  develop  formal 
policies  for  parental  leave,  part-time  employment,  and  child  care. 

While  testimony  concerning  the  need  to  formalize  parental  leave,  part-time  work  and 
daycare  policies  dominated  the  hearings,  a  number  of  witnesses  spoke  about  the  diffi- 
culty of  combining  family  life  with  professional  demands.  The  result,  for  many 
women,  is  a  decision  to  postpone  marriage  and/or  childbearing  until  the  career  is  well 
established.  The  conflict  between  family  life  and  career  is,  generally,  not  a  dilemma 
that  young  male  lawyers  face.  Many  women  who  delay  marriage  and/or  childbearing, 
find  that  it  is  too  late  to  have  a  family  and  remain  single  or  childless  while  not  being 
entirely  happy  about  the  way  their  lives  have  turned  out.53 

The  main  concern  for  women  is  whether  they  will  be  able  to  engage  in  the  flexible  work 
arrangements  that  are  essential  if  they  are  to  combine  family  and  law  without  sacrificing 
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their  own  status  or  ability  to  work  effectively.54  The  issue  is  not  one  of  compensation: 
lawyers  who  work  reduced  hours  do  not  expect  to  get  paid  at  the  same  levels  as  their  full- 
time  counterparts.  But  women  lawyers  do  not  expect  and  will  not  tolerate  second-class 
status  because  of  their  need  for  flexible  work  arrangements.  Unless  law  firms  are  pre- 
pared to  admit  and  retain  part-time  lawyers  as  partners,  unless  they  are  prepared  to  take 
steps  to  ensure  that  women  continue  to  retain  their  status,  and  unless  women  continue  to 
be  given  choice  assignments,  the  numbers  of  those  who  are  leaving  the  profession  in  gen- 
eral and  large  law  firms  in  particular  will  continue.  Flexible  working  hours,  child  care, 
and  lenient  maternity  leaves  will  not  be  sufficient  if  women  who  take  advantage  of  those 
policies  find  themselves  left  behind.  There  are  those  who  view  a  woman's  concern  for 
family  responsibilities  as  a  signal  of  her  lack  of  competence  or  seriousness  as  a  lawyer. 
Those  who  subscribe  to  that  view  do  so  at  their  peril,  for  they  will  be  unable  to  compete 
for,  and  retain  the  best  of,  a  new  generation  of  lawyers. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that  embracing  or  accepting  flexible  working  arrange- 
ments has  been  slow.  A  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Women's  Bar  Association  confirmed 
that  large  numbers  of  employers  are  offering  maternity  leave  and  part-time  arrangements, 
but  it  cautioned  that  its  survey  responses  did  not  contain  any  information  about  the 
"spirit"  in  which  benefits  are  provided.  "They  do  not  tell  us  how  many  individuals  left 
their  employment  because  satisfactory  accommodations  could  not  be  made;  they  do  not 
tell  us  what  effect,  in  fact,  the  use  of  a  parental  leave  or  part-time  option  has  had  on  career 
advancement;  and  they  do  not  indicate  how  many  people  simply  refrain  from  using  a 
parental  leave  or  part-time  option  for  fear  of  its  potential  negative  effect  on  job  security  or 
promotion."55  At  its  hearings  on  the  status  of  women  lawyers,  the  ABA  Commission  found 
that  "men  who  have  families  suffer  little  or  no  adverse  consequences  to  their  careers 
while  women  who  have  families  often  must  sacrifice  career  advancement,  remuneration 
and  respect  of  colleagues."56 

Many  law  firm  managers  remain  concerned  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  flexible  work 
arrangements  while  performing  a  professional  level  job,  that  lawyers  who  do  not  work  full 
time  are  not  committed  to  their  careers  or  to  their  law  firms,  and  that  the  cost  of  part-time 
lawyers  will  be  too  great.57  While  there  has  been  no  published  study  of  the  long-term 
effect  of  part-time  or  other  flexible  work  arrangements  over  an  extended  period  of  time  in 
the  legal  profession,  a  recent  study  by  the  New  York  research  organization  Catalyst  "re- 
futed two  popular  myths  about  flexible  work  arrangements:  that  they  only  work  in  routine 
jobs  with  few  significant  responsibilities,  and  that  they  solve  an  employee's  child  care 
problems."  The  research  conducted  by  Catalyst  found  that  "flexible  work  arrangements 
are  successful  in  a  variety  of  functions,  including  line  positions  and  jobs  with  supervisory, 
client  and  travel  responsibilities."  While  Catalyst's  research  was  drawn  primarily  from 
corporations,  rather  than  law  firms,  its  findings  that  "education,  policy  communication 
and  senior  management  support  for  flexible  work  arrangements  are  important  methods 
of  reinforcing  business  motivations  for  flexibility"  have  equal  applicability  in  the  legal 
profession.58 

In  response  to  the  growing  numbers  of  women  entering  law  firms,  some  managers  have 
begun  to  recognize  that  flexible  work  arrangements  are  not  necessarily  financially  bur- 
densome. Part-time  and  other  policies  can  make  good  sense  by  enhancing  productivity. 
Moreover,  such  policies  help  firms  retain  experienced  lawyers  and  are  useful  in  recruiting 
the  best  law  graduates.  "According  to  the  testimony  of  several  large-firm  senior  partners, 
in  today's  competitive  market  place,  parttime  policies  can,  in  the  long  run,  inure  to  the 
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economic  benefit  of  the  firm."59  But  the  reality  remains  that  many  managers  of  prestigious 
law  firms  remain  dubious  about  flexible  work  arrangements  for  lawyers,  especially  for 
those  working  in  certain  practice  areas.  "Several  men  in  the  top  ranks  of  prestigious  firms 
said  they  saw  no  problems  with  part-time  lawyers  working  in  family  law  or  trusts  and 
estates.  But  the  most  lucrative  fields,  like  litigation  and  mergers  and  acquisitions,  are 
closed  to  all  but  the  round-the-clock  workers."60  The  view  of  these  men  is  not  lost  on  those 
women  who  do  take  maternity  leave  or  who  work  part  time  while  raising  their  families. 
"These  women  claim  that  the  stigma  remains  that  if  you're  not  working  full-time,  you're 
not  a  dedicated  attorney.  Some  who  are  working  part-time  also  observe  open  hostility 
towards  them  —  from  other  women  as  well  as  men."61 

Two  strains  emerge  from  the  studies  and  informal  surveys  about  the  attempts  of  women 
to  balance  family  and  profession.  First  is  the  concern  that  women  will  be  forced  into  sec- 
ond-class status  because  of  the  unwillingness  of  prestigious  firms  and  other  important 
employers  to  adapt  their  legal  institutions  to  the  long-term  needs  of  women.  Fern  Suss- 
man,  executive  director  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  in  New  York,  succinctly  summarized 
that  view:  "We  are  beginning  to  have  two-tier  law  firms.  The  top  tier  is  the  full-time  part- 
nership track  lawyer,  who  has  all  the  perks  and  prestige,  and  the  bottom  tier  is  the  part- 
time  track,  made  up  largely  of  women."62 

While  that  concern  is  an  important  one,  another  view  suggests  that  the  demands  of  large 
law  firm  practice  are  taking  their  personal  toll  on  men  as  well  as  women  and  that  there  is 
little  encouragement  for  the  personal  growth  of  any  lawyers,  regardless  of  their  sex,  in 
these  institutions.  "I  believe  the  challenge  facing  large  law  firms  is  not  specific  to  women 
or  to  men.  Rather,  lawyers  of  both  sexes  want  more  balance  in  their  lives,  want  to  work 
less  crushing  hours,  want  more  time  to  spend  in  family  and  community  activities,  want 
more  time  to  spend  thinking  about  the  law  and  responding  to  clients'  demands  rather  than 
processing  the  big  deals  for  the  hours  and  fees  alone."63 

While  both  men  and  women  may  find  that  the  current  needs  of  law  firms  conflict  with 
their  personal  goals,  it  is  women  who  face  the  crisis  more  consistently  and  who  pay  the 
highest  personal  price.  In  its  survey  of  2,979  women  lawyers  in  fifty-six  large  law  firms, 
the  National  Law  Journal  reported  that  67  percent  of  its  respondents  believed  that  women 
who  work  part  time  experience  a  loss  of  opportunity  for  quality  assignments.  Ninety  per- 
cent believe  that  if  a  woman  associate  works  part  time  it  slows  down  or  negates  her  part- 
nership. And  a  massive  47  percent  believe  that  women  partners  who  work  part  time  are 
given  less  serious  consideration  as  a  career  lawyer.  Significantly,  only  17  percent  of  the 
respondents  believe  that  part-time  work  results  in  a  loss  of  client  respect.64 

Women  comprise  a  significant  percentage  of  top-ranking  students  recruited  by  presti- 
gious law  firms.  The  costs  of  attracting  women  as  new  associates  to  law  firms  and  invest- 
ing in  their  training  and  development,  only  to  see  them  leave  for  other  work  settings  more 
compatible  with  parental  and  other  family  obligations  or  personal  goals,  will  be  enor- 
mous. Law  firms  must  take  the  lead  in  finding  ways  to  retain  women  lawyers  without 
forcing  them  to  choose  between  a  successful  career  and  marriage  or  children. 


Can  Women  Compete  Successfully? 


The  business  of  law  is  becoming  more  competitive.  Barely  ten  years  ago  few  lawyers 
changed  their  law  firms  once  they  attained  partner,  and  few  clients  changed  their  lawyers. 
That  consistency  no  longer  exists:  law  firms  compete  not  only  for  one  another's  partners. 
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but  also  for  clients,  and  the  competition  is  national.  In  this  new  environment  power  and 
prestige  within  law  firms  is  tied  not  only  to  tenure  and  experience  but  to  the  ability  to 
attract  major  clients  to  the  firm,  which  to  some  extent  is  a  function  of  experience. 

Because  of  women's  short  history  as  members  of  the  legal  profession,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  they  have  encountered  difficulty  in  attracting  clients.  But  the  question  remains: 
Will  that  difficulty  continue,  and  if  so,  will  it  adversely  affect  women  in  private  law  firms 
by  either  denying  them  partnership  status  or  preventing  them  from  attaining  the  highest 
levels  within  their  partnerships? 

A  consensus  is  emerging  that  women  do  face  greater  obstacles  in  attracting  major  cli- 
ents. In  the  National  Law  Journal  survey  85  percent  of  the  respondents  reported  that  it  is 
more  difficult  for  a  woman  to  generate  new  business  than  for  a  man.65  This  perceived 
inability  to  attract  clients  is  viewed  as  a  new  barrier  for  women  in  the  legal  profession.  "It 
is  still  not  a  level  playing  field  for  women  in  firms  because  it  is  harder  to  get  clients."66 

Many  reasons  are  advanced  as  to  why  women  have  not  been  more  successful  in  attract- 
ing new  clients.  First,  those  who  retain  lawyers  are  largely  male.  According  to  a  1985 
survey  by  Institutional  Investor,  there  were  only  seven  women  among  the  600  managing 
directors  at  the  major  investment  banking  houses.  The  situation  on  corporate  boards  was 
much  the  same  —  92  percent  of  directors  are  white  men.  Most  important,  males  decide 
which  outside  legal  counsel  to  retain.  The  American  Corporate  Counsel  Association 
reported  that  only  18  percent  of  the  organization's  7, 100  members  are  female.67  "Rain- 
making,  or  bringing  in  business  —  a  key  to  the  inner  sanctum  of  private  firms  —  is  hard 
for  everyone,  but  particularly  so  for  women;  the  world  of  corporate  general  counsels  who 
dispense  that  business  is  still  all  but  closed  to  [women]."68  "It's  difficult  for  women  to 
become  rainmakers  now  that  there  are  so  few  who  are  on  the  client  side  giving  out  busi- 
ness. When  there  are  more  women  managers  in  corporate  America,  we'll  see  more 
women  rainmakers."69 

Other  reasons  may  explain  women  lawyers'  lack  of  success  in  this  area.  "The  best  rain- 
makers are  people  whose  work  is  their  life."70  If  women  experience  difficulty  balancing 
commitment  to  family  obligation  and  billing  the  large  numbers  of  hours  required  by  their 
firms,  adding  rainmaking  as  a  further  time  demand  becomes  impossible.  "Due  to  the 
after  hours  time  demands  of  rainmaking  that  can  conflict  with  raising  a  family,  emphasis 
placed  in  developing  such  skills  by  law  firm  management  is  likely  to  have  as  critical  an 
effect  on  attrition  rates  for  women  as  will  decisions  on  whether  to  weave  extended  mater- 
nity leave  and  part-time  time  policies  into  the  norm  of  firm  life."71 

But  while  there  may  be  institutional  or  historical  reasons  why  women  have  not  been 
more  successful  business  generators,  there  is  considerable  evidence  that  over  time,  at 
least,  women  will  become  as  successful  at  attracting  new  clients  as  their  male  counter- 
parts. "Women  are  problem  solvers,  men  are  fighters.  We  are  listeners,  thinkers,  negoti- 
ators. We  fight,  but  in  a  much  more  subliminal  way.  Women  are  better  able  to  put  aside 
their  own  perception  and  go  after  the  bottom  line,  to  discover  what  the  client  wants."72  The 
"old  boys"  network,  often  described  as  an  impediment  to  women,  is  not  viewed  by  every- 
one as  a  barrier.  "I  challenge  the  assumption  that  you  have  to  have  a  good  old  boys'  net- 
work outside  the  office  ...  I  don't  see  any  limitation  on  any  women,  artificial  or  real."73 

Law  firms  that  wish  to  remain  competitive  must  find  new  ways  to  assist  their  women 
lawyers  to  overcome  existing  obstacles.  As  increasing  numbers  of  women  join  law  firms, 
as  more  of  them  become  partners,  their  numbers  will  threaten  the  firms'  overall  business 
potential  unless  the  firms  are  prepared  to  take  steps  to  assist  women  at  all  levels.  While  no 
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successful  rainmaker  suggests  that  successful  business  generation  will  come  without 
sacrifices,  women  lawyers  may  be  more  inhibited  than  their  male  counterparts  in  seeking 
out  new  clients.  "You  have  to  be  outgoing,  committed  and  unashamed  to  go  after  busi- 
ness. A  great  number  of  women  find  that  difficult."74  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  all  male 
lawyers  necessarily  are  successful  business  generators  —  there  are  successful  men  part- 
ners who  do  not  have  the  ability  to  bring  in  clients  either.  But  if  conventional  rainmaking 
skills  do  not  work  for  women,  law  firms,  in  order  to  remain  competitive,  will  have  to  take 
special  steps  to  help  women  develop  these  skills  as  well. 


The  Tenacity  of  Sexual  Discrimination 


As  women  face  the  challenge  of  becoming  partners  and  leaders  in  their  law  firms,  and  as 
they  are  joined  by  larger  and  larger  numbers  of  women,  one  might  expect  that  the  overt 
discrimination  recounted  earlier  would  disappear  entirely.  But  recent  surveys  suggest  that 
both  overt  and  subtle  discrimination  is  not  something  of  the  past.  In  addition  to  the  other 
challenges  they  face,  women  continue  to  operate  in  an  environment  that  can  be  and  often 
is  overtly  hostile  to  them.75  The  1989  National  Law  Journal  survey  found  that  at  least  60 
percent  of  its  respondents  had  experienced  unwanted  sexual  attention  of  some  kind,  rang- 
ing from  unwanted  sexual  teasing,  jokes,  remarks,  or  questions  by  their  superiors,  by 
colleagues,  and  by  clients  to  unwanted  sexual  looks  or  gestures.76  These  findings  are  con- 
sistent with  other  surveys.  Overwhelming  percentages  of  men  and  women  who  responded 
to  the  Boston  Bar  Association  survey  reported  that  women  attorneys  are  still  discrimi- 
nated against  because  of  their  sex.77 

In  1989  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  released  its 
report  on  gender  bias  in  the  courts,  a  study  which  was  funded  by  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature. After  an  extensive  investigation  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  the  study  con- 
cluded that  "gender  bias  exists  in  many  forms  throughout  the  Massachusetts  court  system. 
Sexist  language  and  behavior  are  still  common,  despite  an  increased  understanding  that 
these  practices  are  wrong.  Beyond  these  overt  signs  of  bias,  many  practices  and  proce- 
dures exist  that  may  not  appear  motivated  by  bias,  but  nonetheless,  produce  biased 
results."  The  report  also  concluded  that  male  attorneys  emerged  as  the  "worst  offenders." 
"Female  attorneys  are  subjected  to  gender-biased  conduct  on  the  part  of  male  attorneys, 
court  employees  of  both  sexes,  and  some  male  judges.  Such  conduct  ranges  from  dis- 
criminationary  treatment  to  sexual  harassment  and  is  especially  pronounced  toward  mi- 
nority attorneys."  In  addition  the  report  noted  that  attorneys  rarely  observe  judicial 
intervention  to  prevent  or  correct  gender-biased  conduct.78 

How  does  this  affect  the  performance  of  women  in  law  firms?  First,  although  the  Mas- 
sachusetts study  focused  on  the  courts  and  did  not  examine  other  areas  of  practice,  there  is 
little  evidence  to  suggest  that,  while  gender  bias  is  pervasive  in  the  courts,  the  situation  is 
any  better  in  law  firms.  "Anyone  who  thinks  that  sexual  harassment  does  not  go  on  in  law 
firms  is  crazy.  Law  firms  are  no  worse  than  other  work  places,  but  they  are  no  better, 
either."79  In  addition,  women  are  concerned  that  the  way  they  are  treated  not  only  creates  a 
hostile  environment,  but  also  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  succeed  in  precisely  those 
areas  which  are  considered  prerequisites  for  attaining  positions  of  great  power  and  influ- 
ence, attracting  and  retaining  clients.  Women  litigators  who  are  discriminated  against  in 
court  are  concerned  that  their  clients  who  witness  such  activity  may  feel  that  a  female  ad- 
vocate is  not  as  effective  as  a  male  advocate  and  hesitate  to  refer  additional  business  to  her.80 
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The  ABA  Commission  on  Women  in  the  Profession  concluded  that  "women  still  face 
overt  instances  of  bias  such  as  differential,  belittling  and  harassing  treatment  in  court- 
rooms, in  private  practice  settings  and  law  schools." 

Attitudinal  barriers  subject  women  to  pressures  which  lead  to  discomfort  and  often 
rejection  in  the  workplace.  An  example  of  the  attitudinal  barriers  is  the  recurring 
testimony  that  women  enter  the  legal  arena  and  are  faced  with  negative  presumptions: 
women  must  prove  their  competence,  while  men  must  prove  their  incompetence. 
Excessive  scrutiny  of  women  was  a  theme  heard  over  and  over  again.  The  Commission 
also  found  that  barriers  exist  in  the  very  structure  of  the  profession  which  has  not  been 
altered  to  reflect  the  emergence  of  women  as  members  of  the  profession  or  the  basic 
changes  in  society  that  have  occurred  in  the  past  20  years.81 

The  difficulty  that  women  encounter  in  establishing  mentoring  relationships  —  a  diffi- 
culty that  is  particularly  harmful  for  long-term  development  —  the  failure  to  consider 
women  for  various  positions  of  responsibility  that  can  lead  to  business  development  or 
referrals,  assignment  to  cases  that  result  in  less  exposure  to  important  client  contacts  or  to 
subsidiary  roles  —  all  constitute  forms  of  discrimination  that  persist  despite  the  large 
numbers  of  women  lawyers.82  The  easy  battles  have  largely  been  overcome:  the  overt 
discrimination  and  laws  that  prevented  women  from  entering  the  profession  have  been 
removed.  But  unless  law  firms  recognize  and  confront  both  the  obvious  and  subtle  forms 
of  discrimination,  their  ability  to  retain  women  and  watch  them  grow  to  their  full  potential 
will  be  curtailed. 

The  vast  majority  of  women  lawyers  no  longer  have  a  choice  as  to  whether  they  wish  to 
work  or  not:  like  their  counterparts  in  other  sectors,  women  lawyers  work  because  they 
must.  If  law  firms  are  to  remain  competitive,  if  they  are  to  continue  to  deliver  legal  serv- 
ices of  the  highest  quality,  they  will  need  to  address  and  resolve  the  problems  that  are 
specific  to  women,  problems  that  will  not  be  solved  because  the  admission  of  women  to 
the  legal  profession  has  been  secured. ^ 
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Nothing,  lam  sure,  calls  forth  the  faculties  so  much  as  the  being 
obliged  to  struggle  with  the  world. 

—  Mary  Wollstonecraft 
Thoughts  on  the  Education  of  Daughters 
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From  the  Bar  to  Prevailing  Despite 

the  Bar  Gender  Bias 


Nancy  Woolley 


The  report  of  the  Gender  Bias  Study  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  was  released  in  May  1989.  After  a  thorough  study  of  the  areas  of  family 
law,  domestic  violence  and  sexual  assault,  criminal  and  juvenile  justice,  civil  damage 
awards,  gender  bias  in  courthouse  interactions ,  and  court  personnel ,  the  study  committee 
concluded  that  there  was  significant  gender-based  bias  in  the  courts.  The  following  article 
demonstrates  how  bias  affected  one  woman  and  her  children,  and  how,  in  spite  of  it  and 
with  the  help  of  individuals  and  institutions  in  the  private  sector,  she  has  attained  empow- 
erment and  a  chance  for  economic  independence.  Both  the  study  and  the  author  provide 
recommendations  for  women  in  similar  circumstances ,  for  public  policymakers ,  and  for 
professionals  in  the  judicial  branch. 


Three  years  ago  I  was  sleeping  in  my  car.  Although  I  am  an  alcoholic,  this  was  not  the 
reason  for  my  predicament.  At  the  time  I  had  been  continuously  sober  for  six  years 
and  had  just  started  my  second  year  in  college.  Nonetheless,  each  night  I  pulled  my  Toyota 
into  my  driveway,  pushed  the  passenger  seat  back  as  far  as  it  would  go  and  put  it  in  the 
reclining  position,  spread  my  sleeping  bag,  padded  the  gearshift  with  a  pillow,  and  tried  to 
sleep,  hoping  my  ex-husband  would  leave  early  enough  so  I  could  get  into  the  house  to 
wash  and  dress  and  arrive  at  my  morning  class  on  time.  Today  I  am  a  first-year  student  at 
Harvard  Law  School;  I  no  longer  sleep  in  my  car. 

How  I  went  from  sleeping  in  my  car  and  accepting  that  humiliation  as  my  only  entitle- 
ment to  becoming  a  college  graduate,  Truman  Scholar,  winner  of  various  prestigious 
awards,  and  law  student  is  the  narrative  of  a  journey  from  powerlessness  and  dependency 
to  dignity,  purposefulness,  empowerment,  and  self-esteem.  Although  my  odyssey  has 
taken  forty-five  years,  the  last  eight  are  the  most  remarkable.  My  excursion  is  also  the 
story  of  gender  bias  in  the  courts. 


The  Gender  Bias  Study 

"Every  day  women,  men  and  children  across  the  Commonwealth  bring  to  the  courts  mat- 
Nancy  Woolley  is  a  first-year  student  at  Harvard  Law  School. 
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ters  of  importance  in  their  lives.  Often  decisions  made  in  court  will  affect  them  for  years 
to  come.  Their  cases  can  involve  intimate  aspects  of  their  family  life." 

This  introduction  to  the  1988  "Status  Report  of  the  Gender  Bias  Study"  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  is  significant  in  its  understatement.  The  third  branch  of  government,  the 
judiciary  and  the  court  system,  has  often  been  overlooked  by  policymakers  and  those 
studying  the  status  of  women,  yet  the  reach  of  the  court  system  is  pervasive  and  signifi- 
cant, particularly  for  women  whose  status,  economic  or  otherwise,  depends  on  its  whims. 

In  light  of  this,  it  was  striking  that  in  1986,  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  mandated  an  investigation  of  whether  gender  bias  existed  within 
the  Massachusetts  judicial  system,  and  if  it  did,  to  make  appropriate  recommendations  for 
remediation. 

The  justices  named  a  thirty-five-member  committee  and  appointed  Justice  Ruth  Abrams 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  and  Chief  Justice  John  Greaney  of  the  Appeals  Court  (who 
was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  1989)  as  cochairs  of  the  study. 
More  than  sixty  people  volunteered  to  serve  on  subcommittees;  staff  was  hired,  public 
hearings  conducted,  and  research,  surveys,  and  interviews  held. 

The  study  looked  at  gender  bias,  specifically,  "whether  decisions  made  or  actions  taken 
are  based  on  preconceived,  or  stereotypical  notions  about  the  nature,  role  or  capacity  of 
men  and  women.  Gender  bias  is  also  at  work  when  proceedings  are  influenced  by  myths 
and  misconceptions  about  the  social  and  economic  realities  of  women's  and  men's  lives."' 

The  long-awaited  study  was  released  to  the  press  and  the  public  in  May  1989.  The  first 
sentence  read:  "Gender  bias  exists  in  many  forms  throughout  the  Massachusetts  court 
system."  The  study  supports  my  experience  in  remarkable  detail. 


The  First  Crucial  Days 

As  one  lawyer  testified  at  a  public  hearing,  "In  our  experience,  it  has  been  those  first 
few  days  or  weeks  following  a  separation  where  legal  assistance  is  most  critical  to  the 
economic  safeguard  of  a  woman  and  her  children."2 

After  a  fifteen-year  marriage  and  four  children,  my  husband  and  I  separated  in  1985. 
Since  all  marital  assets  were  in  my  husband's  name,  I  had  no  access  to  them  and  therefore 
did  not  retain  an  attorney.  It  was  only  when  I  was  served  with  divorce  papers  a  year  later 
and  a  friend  convinced  a  lawyer  friend  to  take  my  case  without  a  retainer  that  I  finally 
secured  legal  representation. 

It  did  not  occur  to  me  then  that  this  arrangement  was  odd  or  might  cause  my  attorney  to 
be  less  than  enthusiastic  in  his  representation  of  me.  I  was  naively  and  arrogantly  under 
the  assumption  that  the  intent  of  the  legal  system,  including  private  attorneys,  was  to 
guard  my  interests  and  those  of  my  children,  and  I  also  believed  that  my  husband  would  be 
required  to  pay  all  attorney's  fees.  I  realize  now  that  my  lawyer's  failure  to  pursue  discov- 
ery energetically  when  my  husband  and  his  attorney  were  not  forthcoming  with  requested 
documents  may  have  resulted  from  the  prospect  that  he  would  not  be  compensated.  In 
fact,  during  my  research  for  this  article,  I  discovered  that  my  lawyer's  cursory  handling 
of  my  case  probably  was  responsible  for  my  loss  of  over  $10,000  worth  of  stock  assets. 

An  early  order  of  the  Norfolk  County  Probate  Court,  agreed  to  by  both  parties  during 
the  separation,  stipulated  that  neither  my  husband  nor  I  be  permitted  to  dissipate  any  of 
the  marital  assets.  At  the  time  the  order  was  written,  my  husband's  financial  statement 
listed  $20,000  in  stocks  that  had  been  acquired  during  the  marriage.  A  year  after  this 
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order,  a  senior  partner  of  a  law  firm,  who  was  technically  representing  me  (although  an 
associate  who  billed  at  a  lower  fee  usually  did  all  the  work  on  my  case),  took  my  husband's 
deposition,  including  a  new  financial  statement,  in  which  the  stocks  were  no  longer  listed. 
The  associate  counsel  was  on  vacation  at  the  time.  A  year  and  a  half  later,  at  the  time  of 
the  divorce,  my  husband's  financial  statement  likewise  did  not  declare  the  stocks;  and  the 
contortions  of  the  hammered-out  agreement  and  settlement  did  not  factor  in  their  value.  I 
was  not  aware  of  the  oversight;  my  only  focus  was  on  keeping  my  children.  The  associate 
attorney  obviously  failed  to  detect  the  discrepancy  from  the  deposition  or  earlier  financial 
statement.  Since  this  occurred  under  the  temporary  orders,  I  now  have  no  claim  to  the 
stocks  or  subsequent  reimbursement. 

I  discovered  further  that  the  QUADRO  (qualified  domestic  relations  order)  regarding 
payment  to  me  upon  my  ex-husband's  retirement  of  a  portion  of  one  of  his  pension  plans 
was  improperly  filed  with  his  employer,  and  I  now  have  no  right  to  any  part  of  it.  My 
attorney  failed  to  follow  up  on  this  before  resigning  from  the  case. 


Mediation  May  Be  the  Ball  Game 

According  to  attorneys  ...  the  purpose  of  mediation  is  to  dispose  of  the  issues  quickly 
so  that  a  full  judicial  hearing  is  not  necessary:  "(Family  service  officers)  browbeat  the 
parties  to  the  cases  in  order  to  process  the  cases  more  quickly.  This  saves  the  court  the 
time  it  would  take  to  hear  the  cases  before  judges.  Family  service  officers  are  more 
interested  in  settling  the  cases  than  in  getting  to  the  right  result."3 

The  first  time  I  went  to  court  —  for  the  temporary  orders  —  I  was  startled  to  hear  that 
we  were  being  sent  to  family  services  for  mediation.  Since  that  time  I  have  come  to  expect 
this  as  the  norm;  in  seventeen  court  appearances  in  the  past  five  years,  I  have  done  the 
"family  services  shuffle"  seventeen  times.  I  have  lost  ground  each  time,  but  one  does  not 
refuse  the  order  to  family  services  even  though  "mediation"  is  not  desired. 

Once  there,  if  one  of  the  parties  refuses  to  settle,  the  family  services  officer  nonetheless 
makes  a  recommendation  to  the  judge,  who  usually  follows  the  recommendation.  Given 
the  situation,  it  is  better  to  try  to  reach  some  agreement  and  secure  some  of  your  demands 
than  to  refuse  settlement  and  chance  conceding  everything  in  front  of  a  judge  rendered 
unsympathetic  by  virtue  of  your  intransigence. 


So  Watch  the  Umpires 

Men  are  more  likely  to  be  favored  in  custody  and  financial  arrangements  made 
through  mediation  than  they  are  in  custody  and  financial  arrangements  arrived  at 
without  mediation.4 

On  this  occasion,  the  two  opposing  attorneys  spoke  with  the  court  official  from  family 
services  without  either  party  being  present.  Periodically  my  husband's  attorney  came  out 
and  counseled  with  him,  and  I  saw  my  husband  become  visibly  upset  and  vigorously 
shake  his  head  "no."  Finally  the  two  attorneys  emerged,  and  my  lawyer  took  me  aside  and 
explained  the  agreement  that  had  been  reached:  I  would  keep  physical  custody  of  the  chil- 
dren, remain  in  the  house,  and  receive  $12,000  a  year  (from  my  husband's  $94,000  an- 
nual salary)  to  pay  for  food,  clothing,  utilities,  car  expenses,  my  uninsured  medical 
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expenses,  and  all  household  maintenance  and  incidentals;  my  husband  would  pay  the 
mortgage,  insurance,  and  uninsured  medical  expenses  of  the  children. 


The  Lady  or  the  Tiger? 

Women  are  more  likely  than  men  to  bargain  property  to  get  their  preferred  custody  or 
visitation  arrangement.  "Women  who  are  afraid  cannot  mediate,  especially  regarding 
child  support."5 

My  attorney  said  he  thought  it  was  a  very  good  arrangement  and  told  me  I  should  sign 
it.  I  had  never  before  had  to  handle  money,  so  $250  per  week  seemed  like  a  very  decent 
sum.  Besides,  my  husband  had  been  disputing  custody,  and  this  arrangement  assured  me 
my  children  —  for  the  moment. 

The  judge  rubber-stamped  the  agreement  effecting  the  order.  Attorney's  fees  were  not 
granted. 

I  soon  learned  that  the  support  to  which  I  had  agreed  was  woefully  insufficient  to  meet 
the  basic  needs  of  the  children  and  the  household  expenses.  As  the  children  and  I  experi- 
enced more  and  more  deprivation,  morale  plummeted,  tempers  shortened,  and  animosity 
grew.  The  children  hesitated  to  ask  for  necessities.  Things  around  the  house  broke  or 
wore  out,  but  I  could  not  have  them  repaired  or  replaced.  The  only  time  the  children  went 
to  the  movies,  out  to  eat,  miniature  golfing,  or  to  other  entertainments  was  when  their 
father  —  Uncle  Daddy  —  took  them.  My  role  became  one  of  the  glum  witch  with  a  mono- 
syllabic vocabulary  —  No!  No  to  treats  from  the  grocery  store;  no  to  any  clothing  that 
wasn't  absolutely  essential;  no  to  friends  sleeping  over  (they  would  need  snacks  and 
breakfast);  no  to  raising  the  heat  too  high;  no  to  using  the  air  conditioning;  no  to  extra 
driving;  no  to  gymnastic  or  piano  lessons;  no  even  to  chewing  gum  or  marking  pens.  No! 
No!  No! 


Poverty  and  the  Single  Parent 

Life  cannot  be  efficient  for  people  living  on  the  precarious  edge  of  impoverishment,  and 
there  is  little  energy  for  chimerical  idealizing.  Poverty  is  extraordinarily  time-consuming 
and  truncating:  doing  dry  cleaning  at  a  coin-op  takes  time;  using  public  transportation 
because  the  car  is  not  working  or  to  avoid  expensive  parking  fees  eats  up  hours;  cutting, 
filing,  and  redeeming  cents-off  coupons  consumes  whole  days,  as  does  taking  care  of 
home  and  car  repairs  that  most  people  have  done  by  professionals;  cooking  inexpensive 
meals  from  scratch  takes  longer  than  quickly  heating  costly  prepared  foods  in  a  micro- 
wave. And  one  crisis,  one  emergency,  one  setback  too  many,  is  enough  to  generate  a 
downward  spiral  to  complete  economic  ruin  and  spiritual  depletion  from  which  the  effort 
to  rise  is  a  monumental  task. 

Poverty  also  exacerbates  everyday  annoyances  into  threats  to  one's  existence.  Expendi- 
tures many  take  for  granted,  if  expanded  only  slightly,  can  be  enough  to  tip  the  scale  from 
marginal  subsistence  to  indigence.  Poverty  means  no  photographs  are  taken  to  record 
significant  family  events.  It  means  cutting  hair  at  home  and  renouncing  one's  sense  of 
vanity.  If  one  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  yard,  it  will  very  likely  become  overgrown 
because  there  is  just  not  enough  money  to  buy  gas  for  the  lawn  mower.  None  of  this  is  due 
to  lack  of  caring,  lack  of  taste,  or  laziness;  it  is  due  simply  to  poverty. 

Those  in  poverty  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  a  "cushion"  for  a  rainy  day.  The  safety  pre- 
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caution  of  routine  maintenance  to  extend  a  car's  usefulness  is  rarely  possible.  One  gam- 
bles that  another  two  or  three  thousand  miles  without  an  oil  change  (even  though  the  work 
is  done  at  home,  six  quarts  of  oil  and  a  new  filter  represent  $15  plus  two  hours  of  labor) 
will  not  produce  serious  damage,  knowing  that  this,  like  so  much  else  that  is  left  undone, 
is  a  gamble  that  will  eventually  be  lost.  And  driving  with  studded  snow  tires  necessarily 
left  on  into  July  can  mean  a  fine  of  $50  a  day.  But,  what  do  you  do  if  you  cannot  afford 
other  tires? 

Such  a  small  thing  as  one  of  my  children  leaving  the  outside  door  open  can  presage 
another  night  of  hot  dogs  instead  of  a  roast.  The  same  is  true  for  stereos  and  lights  left  on, 
lengthy  showers,  and  teenage  telephone  use.  Even  a  seemingly  innocuous  event  like  my 
daughter,  Anna,  using  more  paper  towels  than  (I  perceive  as)  necessary  to  wipe  up  a  spill 
causes  me  stress.  I  find  myself  constantly  aware  —  guiltily  —  of  the  amount  of  cereal  the 
children  eat  in  the  morning  or  the  number  of  times  they  help  themselves  to  snacks.  My 
resentment  builds  that  they  even  want  a  snack  when  they  return  from  school.  Getting  their 
clothes  dirty  provokes  censure  from  me,  since  doing  laundry  costs  money  and  makes  the 
clothes  wear  out  quickly.  The  children  become  angry  that  their  every  move  is  monitored, 
evaluated,  and  commented  upon  in  terms  of  wastefulness.  And  their  anger  is  not  directed 
at  some  abstract  and  inequitable  system  or  at  an  absent  and  dishonorable  wage  earner, 
which  are  the  true  geneses  of  their  dilemma,  but  toward  the  closest  person,  the  custodial 
parent:  me. 

This  has  been  my  children's  and  my  daily  life  for  the  past  five  years.  In  calmer  mo- 
ments we  have  been  able  to  talk  about  it  and  have  agreed  that  a  complex  set  of  emotions  is 
constantly  playing,  but  guilt  is  foremost  among  them.  We  feel  guilty  for  getting  angry;  for 
our  "short  fuses";  for  feeling  resentful  toward  one  another;  for  lacking  enough  strength 
of  character  to  resist  "kissing  up"  to  our  husband/father  to  allay  his  anger  and  the  possi- 
ble cessation  of  treats;  for  wanting  more  than  the  essentials;  for  being  wasteful.  We  even 
feel  guilty  that  clothes  wear  out,  children  grow  taller,  and  new  clothes  are  needed.  Anna 
feels  guilty  for  wanting  to  join  the  soccer  team  and  needing  special  shoes;  Adam  feels 
guilty  of  false  pride  for  wanting  to  dress  like  his  peers;  Seth  feels  guilty  that  he  does  not 
have  enough  money  to  buy  his  own  schoolbooks;  Ned  feels  guilty  for  disliking  the  free 
lunch  at  the  high  school;  and  I  feel  guilty  for  continuing  my  education  and  concentrating 
on  the  long-term  goal  of  financial  security  and  independence  rather  than  obtaining  a  mod- 
est job  to  ease  my  children's  lives  for  the  short  term. 

We  question,  "Why  us?"  What  crime  has  any  of  us  committed  to  deserve  this?  This  last 
question  contains  my  most  profound  feeling  of  guilt,  for  there  is  a  worm  in  my  brain  that 
bores  in  with  the  message  that  had  I  somehow  stayed  in  my  marriage,  my  children  would 
not  be  living  under  such  stress.  Then  I  recall  how  my  spirit  was  almost  extinguished;  I 
remember  my  daily  humiliation,  how  I  was  stripped  of  dignity,  and  how  my  self-loathing 
was  taking  its  toll  in  my  ability  to  be  emotionally  present  for  my  children;  and  I  know  that 
as  intolerable  as  things  are  now,  they  are  infinitely  better  than  they  were.  Still,  the  worm 
whispers:  "Selfish!" 

We  try  to  be  understanding  and  patient.  We  try  to  be  optimistic  and  "good  team  mem- 
bers," adopting  an  attitude  of  "all  for  one,  and  one  for  all,"  but  when  each  of  us  feels  so 
intimidated  by  every  aspect  of  life,  and  knows  that  the  least  failure  of  conservation  can 
cause  an  intense  and  negative  ripple  effect,  it  is  difficult  to  muster  such  grace;  we  feel 
guilty  about  that,  too. 

Through  all  of  this  I  became  adept  at  stretching  a  dollar  and  improvising.  For  instance, 
when  I  took  my  asthmatic  son  to  Children's  Hospital  for  his  scheduled  checkups  every  six 
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to  eight  weeks,  I  made  sure  to  arrange  it  for  a  day  when  I  could  donate  blood;  blood  do- 
nors receive  free  parking  passes.  I  quickly  learned  where  all  the  discount  stores  were  and 
became  a  zealous  user  of  grocery  coupons.  I  shopped  only  once  a  month,  having  learned 
that  if  I  disciplined  myself  to  refrain  from  shopping  more  frequently  (and  prevented  the 
children  from  gobbling  everything  up  the  first  two  weeks),  I  could  save  almost  $100  per 
month.  Since  the  only  thing  I  owned  outright  was  a  small  amount  of  jewelry,  I  sold  it, 
including  the  gold  charm  bracelet  my  father  had  started  for  me  when  I  was  fourteen.  I 
continued,  as  I  had  always  done,  to  make  most  of  my  daughter's  and  my  clothes.  Yet,  for 
all  these  efforts,  it  was  not  possible  to  make  ends  meet,  and  I  had  to  enroll  the  children  in 
the  free  lunch  program  at  school.  They  disliked  this,  because  they  had  to  accept  the  meal 
for  the  day  and  could  not  choose  lunch  a  la  carte.  When  the  electric  company  threatened  to 
shut  off  power  for  nonpayment,  it  was  avoided  only  through  the  intervention  of  the  doctor 
at  Children's  Hospital  who  wrote  a  letter  stating  the  medical  necessity  of  maintaining 
service  for  my  son. 

As  Christmas  approached  during  that  first  year  under  the  temporary  order,  I  was  an- 
guished thinking  how  painful  the  holiday  was  going  to  be  until  a  bank  sent  me  an  unsolic- 
ited, approved  credit  card.  Knowing  it  was  foolhardy,  I  nonetheless  decided  to  use  the 
card,  believing  still  that  all  our  difficulties  would  be  resolved  once  the  divorce  decree  was 
obtained. 


The  Best  Representation  Money  Can  Buy 

Most  legal  services  programs  rely  on  private  attorneys  to  handle  the  cases  pro  bono 
[without  charging  a  fee].  .  .  .  The  waiting  list  for  a  pro  bono  lawyer  can  be  up  to  two 
years.  .  .  .  Private  attorneys  often  limit  the  types  of  cases  they  will  handle  pro  bono;  in 
some  areas,  they  will  handle  only  uncontested  divorces.6 

During  the  following  year  things  proceeded  pretty  much  as  they  had  the  previous  one. 
My  husband  did  not  move  the  divorce  along,  and  I  could  not  spur  my  attorney  to  action. 
The  case  and  the  children  languished  in  limbo. 

I  knew  I  was  not  receiving  adequate  representation  and  contacted  several  legal  services 
programs,  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  pro  bono  attorney.  After  I  explained  that  both  the  di- 
vorce and  custody  were  being  contested,  however,  they  invariably  replied  that  they  could 
not  be  of  help  and  suggested  I  remain  with  my  current  attorney. 

Domestic  violence,  lack  of  child  support,  inequitable  distribution  of  assets  after  di- 
vorce —  are  not  purely  private  matters;  women  are  still  being  told  by  the  court  that 
these  are,  indeed,  family  problems  for  them  to  work  out  with  their  husbands  or  ex- 
husbands:  they  do  not  belong  before  a  judge.  Few  other  classes  of  disputes  are  so 
routinely  diverted  from  the  court.7 

One  morning  in  October,  a  year  and  a  half  into  the  pendency  of  the  divorce,  I  turned  on 
the  water  tap  but  nothing  came  out.  I  called  the  well  people,  who  came,  checked  the  sys- 
tem, and  informed  me  that  the  pump  was  broken.  The  cost  to  replace  it  would  come  to 
between  $1 ,000  and  $2,000.  I  called  my  husband,  who  refused  to  do  anything.  He  did, 
however,  offer  to  have  the  children  stay  with  him  at  his  apartment  in  the  next  town  until 
the  well  was  fixed;  he  would  drive  them  to  school  each  morning.  I  called  the  well  people 
again,  but  they  refused  to  do  any  work  unless  they  were  paid  up-front;  they  knew  a  di- 
vorce was  pending. 
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Again,  the  Best  Representation  . . . 

Attorney's  fee  decisions  can  deny  effective  representation  to  women,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  discovery.8 

I  contacted  my  attorney,  but  he  never  took  any  action  other  than  to  send  a  letter  to  my 
husband's  attorney,  several  weeks  later,  which  was  ignored.  As  the  days  turned  into  weeks 
and  the  weather  became  colder  and  colder,  my  days  were  devoted  to  simple  survival.  Not 
only  was  I  without  heat  and  water,  but  my  husband  cut  support  payments  by  four-fifths, 
reasoning  that  the  four  children  were  living  with  him.  Again  my  attorney  put  me  off, 
taking  no  action  to  have  the  support  order  enforced. 

Most  of  my  day  during  this  time  was  spent  going  to  friends'  houses  to  fill  water  contain- 
ers, shower,  and  gather  wood  for  the  stove  in  the  family  room.  In  fact,  water  conservation 
was  the  primary  focus  of  my  life.  I  developed  a  system  whereby  I  used  only  one  pitcher  of 
water  to  brush  my  teeth  and  wash  in  the  morning.  Anytime  I  used  water  for  dishes  or 
washing,  I  saved  it  for  later  use.  I  had  discovered  that  by  forcefully  dumping  a  bucketful  in 
the  toilet,  I  could  cause  it  to  "flush,"  but  it  took  about  two  days  to  accumulate  a  full  bucket. 
The  house  plants  had  to  be  sacrificed  to  water  conservation. 

To  preserve  heat  I  blocked  off  the  downstairs  rooms  with  quilts,  except  for  the  kitchen 
and  family  room,  where  I  lived.  During  the  evenings,  when  I  tended  the  fire,  sitting  in  the 
family  room  under  my  blankets  and  sweaters  was  relatively  comfortable,  but  by  morning 
the  inside  temperature  usually  hovered  around  forty  degrees.  When  the  children  arrived 
home  each  day,  I  had  to  remind  them  constantly  not  to  use  the  toilets  but  to  go  outside. 
They  were  glad  each  evening  when  their  father  picked  them  up. 

October  turned  into  November,  and  November  to  December.  We  had  a  month-long  cold 
spell  that  year,  when  the  temperature  never  rose  above  twenty  degrees.  Frequently  there 
was  a  skim  coat  of  ice  on  the  water  in  the  containers  in  the  kitchen.  Feeling  betrayed  by 
the  system  and  becoming  despondent,  with  Christmas  only  six  days  away,  I  finally  called 
the  well  company  on  my  sixty-sixth  day  without  water  or  heat.  I  lied  to  them,  saying  that 
an  agreement  had  been  reached  between  me  and  my  husband  and  that  they  could  come  to 
do  the  necessary  work;  I  would  pay  them  the  day  they  completed  it.  I  felt  horrible  about 
the  deceit;  I  had  avoided  it  as  as  I  could.  When  I  called  my  lawyer  to  tell  him  what  I  had 
done,  he  congratulated  me.  I  felt  even  worse. 


Out  of  the  Blue 

Several  months  later  I  was  surprised  to  receive  a  call  from  my  attorney  informing  me  that 
the  court  had  granted  my  husband's  motion  to  have  a  guardian  ad  litem  —  someone  ap- 
pointed by  the  court  to  defend  the  interests  of  a  child  —  appointed  to  do  an  investigation 
and  make  a  recommendation  concerning  custody.  I  did  not  know  that  a  motion  was  pend- 
ing. I  was  angry  that  I  had  not  been  notified  and  vaguely  apprehensive.  Nonetheless,  I 
tried  to  remain  objective.  After  all,  I  knew  I  was  a  good  mother,  and  the  psychological 
parent.9  Besides,  the  children  had  been  living  with  me  for  the  past  three  years;  they  were 
doing  well  in  school;  none  of  them  had  ever  been  in  any  trouble  with  the  authorities  or  at 
school;  and  I  had  always  been  the  parent  at  home  with  them  and  the  one  who  cared  for  my 
asthmatic  son's  medical  needs.  With  a  whistling-in-the-dark  kind  of  confidence.  I  went  to 
my  appointment. 
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A  Double  Standard 

The  courts,  as  in  the  rest  of  society,  expect  far  more  from  women  as  caretakers  than 
they  do  from  men.  Any  shortcomings  the  woman  has,  whether  directly  relating  to  her 
parenting  or  not,  are  closely  scrutinized.  Whereas,  if  a  father  does  anything  by  way  of 
caring  for  his  children,  this  is  an  indication  of  his  devotion  and  commitment.10 

When  I  sat  down  I  saw  a  six-inch  pile  of  papers  on  the  psychologist's  desk.  Recognizing 
my  husband's  handwriting  on  the  top  sheet,  I  commented  on  it.  The  psychologist  said  he 
had  met  with  my  husband  the  previous  day;  my  husband  had  left  a  stack  of  information 
that  included  private  detectives'  reports,  transcriptions  of  our  telephone  conversations 
(my  husband's),  journals  my  husband  had  written,  letters  he  had  asked  people  to  write,  as 
well  as  other  documents.  This,  along  with  the  psychologist's  opening  remark  —  "I  under- 
stand there's  some  question  about  alcoholism?"  —  gave  me  my  first  indication  that  the 
investigation  would  not  be  unbiased  or  neutral. 

It  turned  out,  essentially,  to  be  the  custody  trial,  and  there  I  was,  without  counsel  or  any 
preparation,  facing  a  "judge"  who  did  not  know  or  care  about  rules  of  evidence  or  proce- 
dure and  did  not  have  to  fear  review. 

Responding  to  his  opening  inquiry,  I  answered  that  there  was  no  question  at  all  about 
alcoholism;  I  was  an  alcoholic  who,  at  that  time,  had  been  in  continuous  recovery  for  four 
and  a  half  years.  Following  my  response,  the  psychologist  proceeded  to  go  down  a  list  of 
my  husband's  accusations.  I  tried  not  to  sound  overly  defensive  in  responding  to  them,  but 
given  the  format  of  the  "interview,"  it  was  very  difficult,  and  I  was  not  too  successful. 

During  the  session  I  tried  to  explain  the  ramifications  of  alcoholism  as  a  family  disease: 
frequently  those  living  in  long-term  relationships  with  an  alcoholic  become  as  sick  or 
sicker  than  the  alcoholic,  which  was  certainly  the  case  with  my  husband.  They  exhibit 
most  of  the  symptoms  of  alcoholism  —  self-centeredness,  denial  (relating  to  both  the 
alcoholic's  disease  and  their  own),  anger,  feelings  of  betrayal,  dependency,  a  need  to 
control,  manipulativeness,  impulsiveness,  paranoia,  and  so  on  —  except  uncontrolled 
drinking.  Specialists  in  the  field  of  alcoholism  treatment  refer  to  this  as  para-alcoholism. 

The  psychologist  reached  for  his  book  listing  all  recognized  psychological  disorders. 
Failing  to  find  para-alcoholism  listed,  he  passed  the  book  to  me.  I  reminded  him  that  until 
1954  he  would  not  have  found  alcoholism  in  the  book,  either,  but  that  did  not  mean  the 
condition  did  not  exist  before  that  date. 

Next,  I  asked  him  to  request  a  copy  of  the  reports  on  me  and  my  husband  which  the 
court,  several  months  earlier,  had  ordered  done  by  NorCAP,  the  Norwood  Hospital  Com- 
prehensive Alcoholism  Program.  He  refused,  stating  that  the  counselor  there  was  only  a 
licensed  social  worker.  She  was,  in  fact,  an  alcoholic  in  recovery  for  many  years  who 
worked  five  days  a  week  treating  alcoholics  and  their  families.  These  reports  depicted  me 
as  an  alcoholic  in  good  recovery  who  was  experiencing  stress  owing  to  my  life  situation 
and  my  husband  as  a  family  member  with  significant  unresolved  emotional  problems  and 
an  intense  anger  and  obsession  with  me. 

When  the  guardian  ad  litem  finally  released  his  report,  his  recommendation  was  that 
my  husband  have  custody  and  implement  his  plan  to  hire  a  housekeeper.  The  reason  given 
was  that  I  "chose"  to  go  to  AA  meetings  several  nights  per  week.  I  have  since  wondered 
what  the  recommendation  would  have  been  if  I  had  "chosen"  to  go  for  chemotherapy, 
dialysis,  even  psychotherapy,  or  some  other  scientific  and  non-"amateur"  modality  of 
treatment. 
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Beware  the  Custody  Contest 

When  fathers  contest  custody,  mothers  are  held  to  a  different  and  higher  standard  than 
fathers." 

Merely  seeking  custody  may  be  viewed  as  an  extraordinary  act  of  commitment  by  a 
father.12 

Of  all  that  occurred  during  the  divorce  and  since,  the  investigation  and  report  by  the 
guardian  ad  litem  stands  out  most  clearly  in  my  mind,  for  it  is  the  incident  that  I  consider 
to  have  forever  altered  the  course  of  my  life  and  the  lives  of  my  children.  Had  my  attorney 
verified  that  the  guardian  ad  litem  truly  knew  something  about  alcoholism,'1  had  the 
guardian  ad  litem  been  less  biased  and  less  arrogant,  had  the  courts  not  had  such  a  strong 
history  of  relying  on  and  rubber-stamping  "expert"  recommendations,  had  I  had  the 
means  to  hire  an  expert  to  neutralize  the  opinion  of  the  guardian  ad  litem,  had  the  judicial 
attitude  not  so  frequently  been  that  the  husband  is  entitled  to  a  larger  share  of  the  marital 
estate,14  had  the  legal  system  truly  put  the  interests  of  the  children  above  "rights"  of  adults 
and  "entitlements,"  my  story  would  be  quite  different  and  my  struggle  for  economic  secu- 
rity for  me  and  my  children  less  toilsome. 

As  things  happened,  my  husband  arrived  for  his  appointment  with  the  guardian  ad  litem 
looking,  by  all  outward  appearances,  like  a  successful,  well-adjusted  businessman.  He 
wore  a  suit,  was  a  college  graduate,  had  worked  as  a  salesman  for  the  same  company  for 
seventeen  years,  made  an  enviable  salary,  declared  how  important  his  children  were  to 
him  and  how  much  he  loved  them,  and  presented  a  well-prepared  "case."  In  short,  he  was 
a  perfect  example  of  the  male  hierarchical  model. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  arrived  for  my  appointment  with  a  list  of  accusations  hanging  over 
me,  no  status  as  an  employee,  no  degree  after  my  name,  not  only  an  alcoholic,  but  the 
invidious  label  ''woman  alcoholic  mother"  branding  me  as  surely  as  the  letter  A  branded 
Hester  Prynne.  Furthermore,  realizing  what  was  at  stake,  I  was  scared,  which  for  me 
usually  translates  into  an  attitude  of  belligerency  and  imperiousness. 


Trading  Off  the  Children 

The  higher  orders  established  under  the  child  support  guidelines  have  led  to  an  in- 
crease in  disputes  over  custody  and  visitation  as  many  noncustodial  parents  seek  ways 
to  avoid  paying  support. I5 

Following  this  devastating  report,  I  tried  in  abject  desperation  to  negotiate  all  sorts  of 
custody  arrangements  with  my  husband,  but  he  would  hear  none  of  them  because  I 
refused  to  concede  the  one  thing  he  demanded,  the  sale  of  the  house. 


Money,  Again 

Judges  rarely  or  never  award  adequate  expert  witness  fees,  either  during  or  at  the  close 
of  a  case.16 

I  repeatedly  suggested  to  my  attorney  that  we  hire  an  "expert"  to  refute  the  guardian  ad 
litem's  report,  but  he  cited  the  prohibitive  expense  and  put  me  off  with  various  other  ex- 
cuses. 
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Divide  the  Child  in  Half 

Shared  legal  custody  is  being  awarded  inappropriately,  to  the  detriment  of  women  with 
physical  custody.17 

A  second  study  of. . .  families  who  were  involved  in  custody  disputes  found  substantial 
evidence  that,  where  parents  were  in  conflict,  joint  custody  inflicted  significant  addi- 
tional harm  on  the  children. I8 

On  the  day  of  the  trial  in  August  1986, 1  was  frantic,  convinced  I  was  going  to  lose  my 
children  if  the  judge  read  the  guardian  ad  litem''?,  recommendation.  As  I  was  discussing 
yet  another  coparenting  scheme  with  my  attorney,  the  psychologist  passed  by  and  over- 
heard our  conversation.  He  thought  my  plan  had  merit  and  told  the  judge  he  wanted  the 
attorneys  and  my  husband  and  me  to  try  to  work  something  out  —  this  despite  his  own 
report  that  there  was  "a  great  deal  of  residual  anger  and  emotional  intensity"  between  the 
two  of  us  and  my  husband  "frequently  became  overwrought  in  dealing  with  [me]."  The 
judge  directed  us  either  to  have  an  agreement  before  him  by  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning 
or  he  would  start  the  trial,  recess  it  for  a  month  while  he  went  on  vacation,  and  resume  it 
the  beginning  of  October.  My  attorney  added  in  a  whispered  aside  that  a  trial  would  likely 
cost  me  another  $15,000  on  top  of  my  already  huge  bill;  with  a  trial  I  stood  only  a  remote 
chance  of  keeping  my  children. 


The  Ultimate  Trade-off 

When  a  woman  "is  desperate  to  keep  custody  she  is  not  generally  in  an  equal  bargain- 
ing position,  so  will  bargain  away  all  of  her  other  rights  to  keep  custody."19 

The  judge  was  quite  aware,  I  believe,  that  starting  the  trial  and  then  recessing  it  would 
mean  that  matters  which  had  been  reviewed  the  first  day  would  have  to  be  gone  over  again 
if  the  trial  were  reconvened  a  month  later.  He  had  to  know  that  extending  the  trial  this  way 
would  cost  substantially  more  both  monetarily  and  emotionally.  He  was  wrong  to  place 
such  an  ax  over  our  heads.  It  was  heavy-handed,  probably  unethical,  and  close  to  judicial 
blackmail,  but  I  saw  it  as  my  only  chance  to  keep  my  children.  In  spite  of  all  my  experi- 
ence with  the  courts  and  the  legal  system  to  this  point,  I  still  believed  (hoped?)  that  the 
intention  was  to  guard  the  best  interests  of  the  children  and  produce  a  fair  settlement. 

Statements  by  the  courts  and  legal  community  to  the  contrary,  I  now  know  this  was  not 
the  case.  Domestic  law  is  primarily  geared  toward  reaching  any  settlement  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  the  fastest  method  to  achieve  this  end  is  to  wear  down  the  weaker  party  so 
she  will  make  concessions  that  will  hasten  an  out-of-court  settlement.  To  do  otherwise  and 
deal  with  the  important  human  issues  would  take  too  long.  It  is  only  coincidental  if  fair- 
ness or  justice  triumphs  in  the  current  system.  This  mode  of  functioning  seems  to  be 
driven  by  an  attitude  that  domestic  law  —  issues  concerning  women,  children,  and  fami- 
lies —  is  somehow  not  quite  as  important  as  other  areas  of  law,  that  it  is  one  peg  down 
from  the  really  important  stuff,  such  as  civil  disputes  and  murders. 

But  breathing  is  not  dramatic  either,  unless  it  is  a  first  or  last  breath.  We  usually  do  not 
even  think  about  it  because  it  is  simply  routine.  When  there  is  a  problem,  however,  extra- 
ordinary means  are  employed  to  reestablish  an  airway.  Why  then  do  we  treat  domestic  law 
with  such  disdain?  The  family  and  children  are  the  very  breath  of  society,  and  they  are  too 
often  taken  for  granted.  If  they  are  not  protected  and  supported  by  every  means  necessary, 
society  cannot  continue  to  enjoy  health  and  life. 
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Merger  and  Acquisition 

The  courts  are  seeing  an  alarming  number  of  cases  in  which  attorneys  are  signing  off 
women's  alimony  rights  forever  in  nonmerged  agreements,  without  any  consideration 
of  the  problems  facing  women  who  are  primary  caretakers  of  children.  This  is  of 
crucial  concern  because  nonmerged  agreements  are  generally  not  modifiable.20 

From  ten  that  morning  until  eleven  at  night  (ending  up  in  a  cocktail  lounge  when  the 
court  was  locked  at  five  o'clock),  all  the  parties  tried  to  come  to  an  agreement  concerning 
custody,  coparenting,  support,  division  of  marital  assets,  and  so  on. 

All  I  was  concerned  about  was  losing  my  children.  In  the  end,  in  an  agreement  in  which 
significant  sections  were  "nonmerged,"  I  signed  everything  away  except  for  a  half  interest 
in  the  house.  I  had  no  idea  at  the  time  what  the  sinuous  complexity  of  "merged"  and 
"nonmerged"  was  about,  nor  which  components  of  the  agreement  fell  under  which  cate- 
gory. I  have  learned  since  —  painfully  —  that  merged  sections  are  modifiable;  nonmerged 
portions  have  the  force  of  a  contract  and  can  be  changed  only  by  agreement  of  the  parties; 
they  cannot  be  modified  in  the  probate  court  by  the  judge.  Except  for  custody  and  child 
support,  all  the  sections  of  the  agreement  I  signed  were  nonmerged. 

Before  signing  the  agreement  and  making  it  an  order,  the  judge  asked  each  of  us  if  we 
understood  the  agreement  and  signed  it  of  our  own  free  will  and  without  coercion.  As  I 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  I  knew  I  had  a  loaded  gun  at  my  head;  I  believed  that  to  have 
given  a  negative  reply  would  have  meant  a  trial  and  losing  my  children. 

My  husband  and  I  agreed  to  joint  custody  and  to  "coparent,"  with  each  of  us  living  with 
the  children  in  the  marital  home  seven  days  out  of  a  fourteen-day  cycle.  Every  two  days 
one  parent  moved  out  to  the  "parents'"  apartment  in  the  next  town,  and  the  other  parent 
moved  into  the  "children's"  house.  I  received  a  $15,000  lump  sum  and  was  told  I  could 
live  on  that  until  I  obtained  some  training  to  "get  a  job."  Further,  I  was  to  pay  half  the  rent 
on  the  apartment  the  first  year,  in  one  lump  sum  from  my  settlement.  My  husband  agreed 
to  pay  directly  for  all  expenses  relating  to  the  children  and  the  maintenance  of  the  house, 
but  since  he  had  never  done  the  grocery  or  clothing  shopping,  it  essentially  meant  that  we 
had  to  go  together  —  I  to  do  the  actual  shopping,  and  he  to  write  the  check.  Our  agree- 
ment stipulated  that  during  the  second  year,  I  was  supposed  to  pay  the  full  rent  on  the 
"parents'"  apartment. 


Contempt,  but  No  Relief 

In  many  parts  of  the  state  no  legal  services  staff  lawyers  work  on  family  law  cases. :i 

Several  months  into  the  first  year  of  the  coparenting  arrangement,  my  ex-husband  re- 
turned the  furniture  he  had  leased  to  furnish  the  apartment  when  he  was  living  there, 
because  he  was  living  with  his  girlfriend  during  his  "out"  time.  For  the  rest  of  the  year  I 
slept  on  a  mattress  on  the  floor  and  ate  my  meals  squatting  in  the  kitchen.  There  was  little 
I  could  do  about  the  situation  or  several  others  in  which  he  was  in  contempt.  I  no  longer 
had  representation,  since  I  had  been  able  to  pay  only  $3,000  of  my  attorney's  $24,000 
bill.  Although  I  called  many  legal  aid  services,  none  could  or  would  help  me. 


Punish  the  Victim 

Contempt  defendants  often  are  entitled  to  appointed  counsel  if  indigent,  but  the  person 
seeking  a  contempt  is  not.22 
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After  the  first  year  of  coparenting,  when  I  was  to  begin  paying  the  full  rent  on  the  apart- 
ment, I  attempted  to  give  a  check  to  the  landlord  on  the  appointed  day.  He  informed  me 
that  my  former  husband  had  discontinued  his  tenancy  and  that  if  I  wanted  to  keep  the 
apartment  I  would  have  to  sign  a  lease,  pay  the  first  and  last  months'  rent,  and  give  a 
security  deposit.  Clearly  this  was  not  within  my  means,  nor  within  the  terms  of  the 
court  orders.  I  had  nowhere  to  go  but  back  to  the  house,  even  though  I  believed  it  was 
dangerous. 

Initially  I  slept  in  my  car  in  the  driveway  on  my  "out"  days,  too  afraid  to  go  into  the 
house.  Once  I  had  to  park  in  the  field  in  front  of  the  house  when  my  ex-husband  blocked 
the  driveway  to  prevent  me  from  parking  there.  When  the  children  came  out  in  the  morn- 
ings to  go  to  school,  they  knocked  on  the  car  window  to  say  good-bye  or  stopped  and 
chatted  for  a  few  moments.  It  amazes  me  now  that  I  did  not  comprehend  the  insanity  of 
this  situation. 

Eventually,  with  the  weather  getting  colder,  I  started  locking  myself  in  my  bedroom 
with  a  supply  of  food  during  my  ex-husband's  parenting  time;  he  continued  the  old  alter- 
nating schedule.  On  several  occasions,  when  the  children  came  into  my  locked  room  for 
help  with  their  homework,  my  ex-husband  angrily  screamed  at  them  to  leave,  bellowing, 
"She's  not  here;  this  is  my  time,  and  you  have  no  right  to  be  in  her  room! " 

Finally  I  became  bolder  and  used  the  entire  house  even  when  he  was  present.  On  one 
occasion  he  became  violent,  shoving  me  against  the  corner  of  the  kitchen  counter  in  his 
rage  and  hurling  a  cup  of  coffee  that  hit  my  son,  as  my  eleven-year-old  daughter  watched. 

I  went  to  court  by  myself  the  next  day  and  obtained  a  restraining  order,  but  during  the 
hearing  three  days  later,  when  we  were  once  again  shuffled  to  family  services,  it  was 
"suggested"  that  I  sign  an  agreement  stipulating  that  each  of  us  would  "refrain  from 
abusing  the  other." 

Probably  no  one  can  adequately  appreciate  the  need  for  a  lawyer  until  she  herself  is  in 
such  a  position.  The  sense  of  loneliness,  the  confusion  of  guilt  and  outrage,  the  feeling 
that  one  is  caught  up  in  machinery  she  does  not  understand  —  all  these  emotions  well  up 
in  a  person  who  finds  herself  in  court  at  the  mercy  of  inexorable  forces.23 

Within  the  next  couple  of  months  my  ex-husband  moved  out  permanently. 


The  Facts  of  Life 

The  decline  in  women's  standard  of  living  after  divorce  is  one  of  the  major  reasons 
that  female-headed  households  are  now  the  fastest  growing  segment  of  the  poverty 
population.24 .  .  .  The  feminization  of  poverty  in  Massachusetts  is  more  acute  than 
elsewhere.  Nationally,  48%  of  those  living  below  the  poverty  level  are  mothers  and 
children;  here,  68%  of  the  poor  are  mothers  and  children.25 

Two  weeks  after  my  divorce,  and  during  all  the  switching  between  house  and  apart- 
ment, I  started  as  a  freshman  at  Regis  College.  I  had  been  awarded  my  children  (sort  of),  a 
battered  1981  Toyota  with  over  100,000  miles  on  the  odometer,  the  bill  for  the  well  pump 
replacement,  half  the  guardian  ad  litem's  $1,300  bill,  and  a  half  interest  in  the  house.  I 
had  no  life  insurance,  no  health  insurance,  no  retirement,  no  alimony,  and  after  nineteen 
years  as  a  homemaker,  no  marketable  skills.  What  I  had,  however,  was  a  conviction  that  I 
was  not  going  to  remain  one  of  Mr.  Reagan's  "new  poor"  because  of  my  status  as  a  divorced 
woman  with  children.  I  was  further  determined  that  I  was  not  going  to  allow  my  talents  to 
lie  dormant,  for  I  was  beginning  to  realize  a  hard-won  sense  of  dignity  and  self-esteem. 
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What  Are  We  Worth? 

Women  are  negatively  affected  by  unrealistic  expectations  concerning  their  ability  to 
procure  employment  and  by  an  undervaluation  of  a  caretaker's  contributions  to  the 
family.26 

I  decided  to  allocate  $10,000  of  my  settlement  to  finance  my  first  year  of  college,  know- 
ing this  was  a  completely  audacious  decision.  I  had  previously  attempted  to  secure  some 
tuition  assistance  from  the  Massachusetts  Rehabilitation  Commission  but  was  refused. 
Without  help,  I  knew,  I  could  not  possibly  expect  to  go  beyond  the  first  year,  especially  at 
a  private  institution.  I  also  knew  I  was  expected  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement  to  "get  my 
act  together"  in  a  year  and  become  completely  self-supporting.  The  two  seemed  mutually 
exclusive;  one  year  of  college  would  prepare  me  for  nothing. 


The  Middle-aged  and  Older  Poor 

The  wife  often  receives  no  retirement  benefits  from  the  marriage;  instead,  she  gets 
50%  of  the  present  value  [of  the  pension].  Women  who  have  spent  the  major  part  of 
their  adult  lives  as  family  caretakers  are  particularly  disadvantaged  by  this  practice  .  .  . 
[because]  women  who  have  given  up  their  careers  to  raise  a  family  "are  counting  on 
the  same  retirement  benefits  to  take  care  of  them  in  later  years"  as  are  their  husbands. 
If  these  women  return  to  the  labor  force  after  the  divorce,  it  is  almost  certain  that  their 
pension  benefits  will  never  equal  those  of  their  former  husbands  and  that  their  social 
security  benefits  will  also  be  lower.27 

In  spite  of  all  this,  I  started  classes.  As  things  turned  out,  going  to  college  was  one  of  the 
pivotal  decisions  in  my  life.  Besides  gaining  academic  knowledge,  I  found  a  career  direc- 
tion and  the  confidence  to  pursue  a  goal. 


Displaced  Homemakers 

There  is  a  problem  of  gender  bias  affecting  awards  of  alimony  to  middle-aged  women 
(aged  40-50)  who  have  spent  a  long  time  as  homemakers.  ...  It  is  these  women  who 
are  most  affected  by  the  unrealistic  expectations  some  judges  have  concerning  the 
earning  capabilities  of  women.28 

I  am  still  amazed  when  I  ponder  my  experiences,  especially  the  desperation  that  drove 
me  to  sign  the  agreement  and  the  censoriousness  or  indifference  of  a  legal  system  that 
would  allow  such  obvious  inequity. 

After  the  first  year,  I  had  no  money  left,  but  my  determination  to  finish  college  was 
greater  than  ever.  Somehow,  between  loans  and  scholarships  that  just  seemed  to  land  in 
my  lap  at  the  precise  moment  when  all  my  resources  were  depleted,  I  managed  to  stay  in 
school  and  graduate.  Each  day  I  showed  up  and  trusted  that  the  next  day  would  be  taken 
care  of  when  it  arrived.  Somehow  it  always  was. 

I  attended  Regis  College,  a  women's  college,  and  I  am  convinced  that  had  I  gone  to  a 
large,  coeducational  school,  my  story  would  be  far  different  from  what  it  is  and  promises 
to  become.  When  I  arrived  at  Regis,  I  was  a  defeated,  scared,  angry,  and  self-pitying 
middle-aged  woman  who  believed  the  implicit  and  odious  messages  of  my  probate  court 
experience:  my  life's  work  of  homemaking  and  caretaking  was  of  little  value;  I  was  not  a 
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legitimate  contributing  member  of  society  since  I  did  not  have  a  paycheck;  if  I  could  not 
make  it  in  the  world  with  the  resources  that  had  been  allocated  to  me  by  the  court,  it  was 
my  own  fault;  because  I  am  a  woman  alcoholic,  I  am  contemptible;  if  I  were  more  worthy, 
the  court  would  have  awarded  me  more;  if  I  were  more  capable  emotionally,  I  would  not 
have  caved  in  and  been  intimidated  on  so  many  occasions  in  family  services;  in  short,  I 
deserved  precisely  what  I  had  received. 
Today  I  know  that  none  of  this  is  true. 


Those  Prime  Years:  At  What  Cost? 


[Alimony]  awards  do  not  appear  to  be  based  on  a  realistic  understanding  of  the  impact 
of  lost  career  opportunities  on  future  earnings  or  to  properly  take  into  account  the 
sacrifice  of  earning  potential  many  women  have  made  in  order  to  be  the  primary  care- 
taker of  the  family.29 

Because  committed  people  gave  me  a  vision  of  the  person  I  could  become  and  provided 
practical  advice  on  how  to  attain  my  goals,  I  was  empowered  to  excel  academically.  I 
applied  and  was  accepted  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  for  the  1989  entering  class.  I  know 
there  are  many  other  women  of  equal  but  untapped  potential  who  should  be  entering  col- 
lege and  training  programs  but  are  not  because  they  are  mired  in  an  inequitable  system, 
just  trying  to  make  ends  meet  and  care  for  their  children,  and  who  may  be  discouraged 
from  trying  to  start  school  with  peers  the  ages  of  their  children.  There  are  many  who  will 
never  be  able  to  contribute  their  unrecognized  but  needed  talents  to  society  because  they 
are  consigned  to  the  fringes  of  the  economic  mainstream,  forced  to  be  "takers"  even 
when  they  would  prefer  to  be  "givers." 

As  a  consequence  of  gender  bias  and  poor  public  policy  choices,  many  of  the  children  of 
these  women  have  had  their  lives  forever  altered  and  scarred,  their  dreams  shadowed, 
their  aspirations  brutally  destroyed,  and  their  potential  stunted  because  a  plutocratic  or 
ignorant  public  thinks  platitutes  and  aphorisms  are  sufficient  in  lieu  of  action  and  reform. 
I  am,  sadly,  one  of  the  few  who  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  chance  to  move  from 
hopelessness  to  independence  and  choice,  although  public  policies  or  public  institutions 
never  helped  me;  the  private  sector  has  been  my  sole  aid.  Indeed,  the  public  sector  fre- 
quently acted  as  an  impediment. 


Public  Sector  of  No  Help 

I  remember  going  to  apply  for  food  stamps  once  before  my  divorce.  I  had  to  swallow  a 
good  deal  of  false  pride  to  do  it,  but  things  had  gotten  to  the  point  where  I  did  not  seem  to 
have  much  choice;  I  simply  could  not  afford  to  buy  adequate  food  and  pay  for  utilities  and 
other  expenses  with  the  child  support  I  was  receiving.  Working  was  not  an  option  because 
of  the  chronic  illness  of  my  asthmatic  son  and  his  frequent  absences  (40-70  days  per  year) 
from  school  and  multiple  emergency  admissions  to  the  hospital  each  year.  With  the  facts 
and  figures  about  my  expenses  in  hand,  I  went  to  the  welfare  office,  filled  out  the  forms, 
and  was  promptly  refused.  Decisions,  you  see,  are  arbitrarily  based  only  on  the  number 
of  dependents  versus  income.  Actual  expenses  and  overhead  are  not  factored  in.  I  felt 
particularly  humiliated  after  this  experience,  not  because  I  was  reduced  to  seeking  public 
assistance,  but  because  I  was  afraid  the  people  at  the  welfare  office  might  think  I  was 
trying  to  milk  the  system. 
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Another  time,  when  I  applied  for  financial  aid  for  college,  I  was  refused  state  and  fed- 
eral grants  because  I  own  real  estate  —  my  half  interest  in  the  house  that  I  can  neither  use 
for  collateral  for  loans  nor  sell  for  five  more  years  under  the  terms  of  the  court  order. 
Instead,  at  age  forty-eight,  when  I  graduate  from  law  school  and  start  my  career,  I  will 
have  $65,000  or  more  in  educational  loans  to  repay  while  trying  to  establish  a  retirement 
pension  so  neither  the  state  nor  my  children  will  have  to  care  for  me. 

Public  institutions  and  public  policies  designed  to  help  people  have  never  helped  me, 
but  my  children  are  the  ones  who  have  particularly  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  system. 
My  two  oldest  sons,  Seth  and  Adam,  want  to  go  to  college  and  have  the  intellectual  talent 
and  the  SAT  scores  to  get  into  top  private  colleges.  However,  because  the  language  in  the 
court  order  is  so  flaccid  concerning  this  area  of  parental  responsibility,  their  father  could 
refuse  to  aid  them  either  directly  or  by  cosigning  loans.  Lending  institutions  structure 
their  requirements  so  that  eighteen-,  nineteen-,  and  twenty-year-olds,  even  though  eman- 
cipated, cannot  obtain  loans  themselves.  They  must  have  a  cosigner;  if  a  parent  will  not 
sign  or  is  ineligible  to  do  so,  the  prospective  student  cannot  get  a  loan.  There  is  a  further 
catch:  in  order  to  apply  for  state  and  federal  aid,  the  student  must  submit  a  copy  of  the 
parents'  tax  returns.  Seth  and  Adam's  father  earns  too  much  for  them  to  be  eligible  for 
scholarships  or  grants.  It  does  not  matter  that  he  no  longer  pays  support  for  them.  In  our 
legal  and  educational  systems,  children  like  Seth  and  Adam  slip  between  the  cracks,  and 
there  is  little  that  can  be  done  without  starting  a  court  action  to  compel  their  father  to  help 
them. 

A  particular  problem  pro  se  women  [who  represent  themselves]  experience  is  lack  of 
assistance  and  hostile  attitudes  from  court  personnel .  .  .  "They  are  often  given  the 
wrong  information."30 

I  tried  once  to  represent  myself  without  benefit  of  counsel.  After  Seth  graduated  from 
high  school,  he  attended  an  out-of-state  college  for  the  first  semester.  After  Christmas 
break,  two  days  before  he  was  scheduled  to  return  for  the  second  semester,  his  father 
informed  him  that  he  had  done  his  share,  and  it  was  now  up  to  his  mother.  Seth  was  devas- 
tated. He  knew  I  had  no  way  of  paying  his  tuition.  He  did  not  go  back. 

That  summer  I  filed  a  complaint  against  my  ex-husband  alleging  that  he  was  in  con- 
tempt of  the  court  order  relative  to  helping  Seth  with  college  expenses.  Unfortunately  I 
was  given  incorrect  instructions  at  the  court  and  did  not  serve  the  summons  to  my  ex- 
husband  properly,  so  my  action  could  not  be  heard.  Seth  planned  to  take  one  or  two 
courses  at  a  time  while  he  earned  money  working  as  a  carpenter  to  pay  his  tuition. 


The  Goal:  A  Female  Value  System 

On  my  journey  from  sleeping  in  my  car  to  becoming  a  law  student,  there  have  been  many 
key  incidents,  but  one  of  the  most  profound  and  enlightening  has  been  working  on  this 
issue  of  the  New  England  Journal  of  Public  Policy.  Dealing  with  the  topic  of  the  economic 
empowerment  of  women  —  and  necessarily  in  my  endeavors  studying  the  history  and 
reasons  for  women's  lack  of  empowerment  —  has  sensitized  me  to  injustice  in  many  areas 
of  civil  rights.  Moreover,  researching  the  various  articles,  working  with  and  being  men- 
tored  by  the  authors,  and  experiencing  their  friendship  and  commitment  to  the  advance- 
ment of  women  have  strengthened  my  commitment  to  work  in  the  public  service  sector 
when  I  graduate  from  law  school.  It  has  been  quite  an  odyssey,  and  I  have  experienced 
some  valuable  lessons  and  learned  some  authentic  truths. 
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People  who  have  been  victimized  —  and  I  think  that  because  of  socialization  they  in- 
clude more  women  than  men  —  have  a  natural  inclination  to  view  themselves  as  victims, 
as  powerless,  as  unable  to  take  responsibility  for  situations  in  their  lives;  they  adopt  the 
attitude  "The  world  is  big  and  cruel,  and  I  am  at  its  mercy."  This  is  an  especially  easy  trap 
for  women  if  they  and  those  who  work  with  them  continue  to  subscribe  to  male-prescribed 
myths  of  femaleness  and  use  a  male  hierarchical  model  to  measure  worth  and  progress. 
This  model  seems  to  me  to  be  centered  on  a  Lockean  philosophy  of  property  rights  and 
inflexible  concepts  of  entitlement;  it  implies  that  property  rights  are  more  sacrosanct  than 
personal  rights.  This  is  foreign  to  the  female  value  system  and  the  manner  in  which  most 
women  experience  life.  New  models  need  to  be  established  that  are  accepted  as  legitimate 
and  interpret  women's  experiences  and  the  way  women  experience  life  in  terms  that  are 
authentic  for  them,  models  that  are  not  viewed  as  inferior  or  superior,  but  as  parallel  and 
distinct. 

In  my  personal  experience  I  have  encountered  many  well-meaning  friends  and  coun- 
selors who  subtly  and  unknowingly  encouraged  my  self-perception  as  a  victim,  all  of  us 
believing  they  were  "supporting"  me.  What  they  were  actually  doing  was  encouraging 
my  belief  in  my  powerlessness,  which  quickly  led  to  pernicious  dependency.  Dependency 
is  inevitably  followed  by  lowered  self-esteem,  feelings  of  alienation  from  society,  and  a 
plummeting  sense  of  worth  and  ability.  The  cycle  becomes  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy  that 
feeds  on  itself. 

With  the  help  of  others  who  cared  for  me  enough  to  be  tough  and  impatient  when  it  was 
called  for  and  who  were  gratified  to  be  needed  less  and  less  as  I  became  more  indepen- 
dent, I  learned  that  I  was  not  a  "victim"  but  someone  who  had  been  victimized  in  some 
areas  of  my  life.  I  was  enabled  to  break  free  of  self-defeating  attitudes  of  powerlessness 
and  take  control  —  and  responsibility.  In  simpler  terms,  I  was  encouraged  and  allowed  to 
grow  up.  Many  women  are  not  as  fortunate;  they  are  kept  in  childlike  dependency  by  the 
very  few  institutions  and  public  policies  designed  to  help  them,  almost  as  though  there  is  a 
need  on  the  part  of  some  "professional  helpers"  to  keep  a  ready  supply  of  "victims" 
available  —  a  symbiosis  of  sorts. 

Those  who  establish  policy  and  those  who  implement  it  must  clarify  in  their  own  minds 
the  difference  between  "victim"  and  "victimization"  and  "helper"  and  "enabler"  if  they 
are  going  to  be  effective  in  understanding  and  aiding  people  who  have  been  victimized. 
The  clients  who  need  help  are  frequently  unable  —  and  initially  unwilling  and  too  fear- 
ful —  to  understand  the  difference  between  the  terms  and  the  importance  of  the  distinction 
for  empowerment  in  their  lives. 

While  writing  this  article  I  went  through  the  boxes  containing  my  divorce  files.  It  was  a 
frequently  painful,  arduous,  but  profound  experience  as  I  looked  back  from  a  different 
and  more  objective  perspective.  Not  only  did  I  learn  more  about  myself,  but  I  also  discov- 
ered just  how  damaging  inadequate  or  uncaring  legal  representation  can  be,  both  psychi- 
cally and  financially,  and  the  pervasive  long-term  and  toxic  effects  it  can  have  on  the  lives 
of  children.  I  saw  clearly  the  degree  to  which  gender  bias  in  the  legal  system  adversely 
affected  me  and  my  children.  And  I  now  recognize  that  the  way  to  effect  change  is  to 
situate  more  women,  with  their  female  value  system,  in  positions  of  power  and  influence. 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  leave  the  reader  with  an  image  of  me  riding  into  the  sunset 
with  all  my  problems  resolved  and  a  clear  vision  of  my  future.  That  is  not  possible.  I  am 
still  beleaguered  by  legal  difficulties  and  economic  insecurity.  Even  now,  issues  of  child 
support  and  custody  are  unresolved.  Although  my  ex-husband  relented  when  Adam  was 
accepted  at  college  and  agreed  to  underwrite  both  boys'  expenses,  Adam  and  Seth  do  not 
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know  if  or  when  their  father  will  get  angry  and  arbitrarily  decide  to  cease  paying  their 
college  tuition.  I  am  not  sure  we  will  make  any  great  strides  in  correcting  public  policy 
and  gender  bias  in  the  court  system,  or  that  women  like  me  will  fare  much  better  than  I 
did. 

For  example,  just  after  the  Gender  Bias  Study  was  released  with  great  publicity,  I  wit- 
nessed a  judge  in  a  probate  court  motion  session  who  spent  two  days  directing  court  pro- 
ceedings from  his  chambers,  never  sitting  on  the  bench  in  the  courtroom.  The  assistant 
register  acted  as  messenger  between  the  petitioners  and  the  judge.  There  was  no  possibil- 
ity of  advocacy  or  due  process  in  this  perfidious  situation.  And  since  many  of  the  motions 
were  brought  by  women  seeking  enforcement  of  child  support  or  modification  of  support 
orders  to  accommodate  inflation  or  the  rising  cost  of  caring  for  growing  children,  the 
judge's  behavior  is  another  example  of  gender  bias  in  the  courts,  despite  the  stinging  criti- 
cism of  the  study. 

But  the  behavior  of  individual  judges  is  not  the  only  warning  signal  that  the  battle  is  far 
from  over.  Generally,  civil  rights  has  suffered  a  blow  with  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
concerning  affirmative  action;31  other  decisions  have  switched  the  burden  of  proof  in 
discrimination  cases  onto  the  plaintiff,32  and  still  other  decisions  have  eroded  the  right  to 
privacy  and  loosened  the  requirements  concerning  searches.33  One  of  the  most  threatening 
indications  of  the  direction  civil  rights  and  public  policy  have  followed  is  the  breeze 
wafted  by  the  Webster  decision,  which,  recalling  the  words  of  Justice  Harry  Blackman  in 
his  dissent,  may  well  turn  out  to  be  the  "ill  wind"  that  curtails  a  woman's  right  to  make 
choices  about  her  own  body.34  And  the  fact  that  in  1989  a  gender  bias  study  of  the  courts 
was  needed  is  yet  another  indictment  of  present  policy. 

This  is  why  I  am  studying  law.  I  believe  laws  are  the  concrete  reality  of  a  society's  phi- 
losophy and  ethos,  and  it  is  through  modifying  and  changing  law  that  society's  morality 
can  be  changed.  I  have  heard  the  argument  that  attitudes  need  to  change  before  laws  are 
enacted  to  mirror  society's  ethos.  If  this  were  so,  we  would  still  have  legal  segregation  in 
the  public  schools,  and  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  would  have  been  decided  quite  dif- 
ferently.35 As  it  was,  the  law  was  declared,  and  society's  attitudes  for  the  most  part  changed 
in  response. 

In  spite  of  these  developments,  I  have  faith  in  the  future,  an  optimism  tempered  with 
pragmatism,  and  a  belief  that  each  of  us  has  a  duty  to  work  for  greater  justice.  Using  law 
as  a  tool  of  social  engineering  is  the  road  on  which  I  have  chosen  to  continue  my  journey 
to  work  for  equity  for  all  people,  but  especially  for  women. 

At  times  I  get  fatigued  (I  would  give  anything  for  a  "real"  vacation;  it  has  been  nine 
years  since  I  have  had  even  a  weekend  away),  and  the  fact  that  I  will  have  such  immense 
student  loans  to  repay  is  daunting,  not  to  mention  my  legal  studies,  the  day-to-day  crises 
of  managing  my  household,  marshaling  the  children  and  attending  to  their  emotional 
demands,  dealing  with  ongoing  legal  and  financial  problems,  and  my  continued  atten- 
dance three  nights  a  week  at  AA  meetings  —  although  I  now  study  civil  procedure  rather 
than  Shakespeare  during  some  of  them.  For  all  of  it,  though,  I  would  not  change  the  place 
where  my  journey  has  brought  me  and  may  yet  lead  me,  for  I  own  myself  and  have  a  clear 
voice,  and  that  is  the  beginning  of  empowerment. 


Recommendations 

The  Gender  Bias  Study,  in  accordance  with  the  mandate  given  the  study  committee,  pro- 
vides both  general  and  specific  recommendations  to  mitigate  the  problems  that  were  iden- 
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tified.  Appendix  A  contains  the  "Executive  Summary"  of  their  recommendations  with 
reference  to  the  family  law  section  of  the  study.  I  concur  with  and  support  all  of  those 
recommendations.  However,  I  would  like  to  add  a  few  of  my  own  thoughts  and  sugges- 
tions. Some  are  general  ideas,  while  others  are  directed  at  women  who  find  themselves 
facing  the  breakup  of  a  marriage. 

Attitudes  on  the  part  of  those  in  the  legal  profession  and  society  at  large  need  to  change. 
Specifically,  avowed  attitudes  about  the  worth  of  children  and  the  family  that  nurtures 
them  must  be  translated  into  action  to  give  them  validity.  Acknowledging  by  words  that  we 
value  our  children  and  then  denying  by  action  —  or  more  properly,  lack  of  action  —  that 
serious  problems  exist  as  policy  is  currently  implemented  undercuts  the  veracity  of  pro- 
fessed caring.  Unfortunately,  mere  hortatory  proselytizing  will  not  bring  about  the  degree 
of  attitudinal  change  necessary  to  support  effective  policy  alteration.  If  those  in  positions 
to  change  public  management  are  not  directly  affected  by  poor  policy  or  are  insensitive  to 
it,  they  have  little  incentive  to  upset  the  status  quo.  The  answer  lies  in  a  two-pronged  strat- 
egy: engendering  keen  sensitivity  and  ensuring  that  policymakers  feel  directly  the  effects 
of  their  decisions. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  increase  sensitivity  is  to  get  those  who  are  already  sensitive  — 
women  —  into  policymaking  and  policy-implementing  positions.  A  good  portion  of  the 
articles  in  this  issue  of  the  Journal  are  about  this  strategy,  and  I  won't  belabor  the  point 
further  beyond  observing  that  women  who  are  not  currently  negatively  affected  by  public 
policy  nonetheless  might  one  day  find  that  they  are.  Furthermore,  they  may  have  daugh- 
ters, granddaughters,  sisters,  and  friends  who  are  affected  or  might  be  in  the  future. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  is  a  form  of  insurance,  not  to  mention  justice,  to  work  to  change 
the  system  now  by  getting  sensitized  policymakers  into  positions  of  power  and  by  sensitiz- 
ing policymakers  who  are  already  in  power,  so  that  people  and  their  family  members  and 
friends  will  not  suffer  the  results  of  gender  bias  as  it  exists.  Remember,  most  people  who 
have  had  a  catastrophic  occurrence  in  their  lives  were  completely  surprised.  It  can  happen 
to  you  or  your  loved  ones. 

The  second  prong  of  the  strategy  is  to  make  those  who  develop  policy  feel  directly  the 
effects  of  their  decisions.  Of  course,  laws  and  policies  that  are  inequitable  to  women  and 
children  would  not  seem  to  have  a  remote  chance  of  touching  a  happily  married  male 
legislator  who  contributed  to  them,  but  he  could  be  made  to  feel  the  effect:  do  not  return 
him  to  office,  and  let  him  know  why.  This  is  a  powerful  message.  Witness  the  sound  de- 
feat of  Florida's  governor's  attempt  to  push  through  anti-choice  legislation  and  the  recent 
gubernatorial  elections  in  Virginia  and  New  York,  where  anti-choice  candidates  were  left 
with  no  question  about  the  will  of  the  electorate.  As  a  result  of  these  situations,  those 
politicians  who  have  espoused  the  anti-choice  position  in  the  past  are  scrambling  to  find 
some  way  out  of  their  dilemma. 

Individuals  speaking  alone  have  little  impact,  it  is  true,  but  individuals  banding  together 
become  a  vocal  group,  groups  become  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  a  force  gaining 
momentum  becomes  inexorable.  Start  as  an  individual.  Contact  the  local  office  of  your 
state  and  federal  representatives  and  senators  and  tell  them  you  want  to  be  apprised  when- 
ever legislation  affecting  women  and  children  is  voted  upon  and  the  way  they  vote.  Share 
this  information  with  others,  and  actively  support  only  those  candidates  who  vote  in  ac- 
cord with  your  wishes.  Those  who  have  the  ability  but  fail  to  exercise  this  most  basic 
power  have  little  ground  to  complain  of  powerlessness  if  they  become  victims  of  current 
policy. 
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Specific  Suggestions  to  Divorcing  Women 

First,  don't  think  that  you,  your  husband,  and  your  situation  are  unique  and  that  your 
husband  would  never  do  anything  to  hurt  his  children.  After  all,  he  has  always  been  such  a 
devoted,  caring  father.  Wrong!  When  people  are  caught  up  in  the  emotion  and  anguish  of 
divorce,  when  their  money  and  assets  are  involved,  normally  rational,  reasonable  people 
can  become  completely  unpredictable.  The  best  course  is  to  assume  that  the  worst  will 
happen  and  plan  accordingly.  If  it  does  not  come  to  pass,  you  have  lost  nothing;  if  the 
worst  should  happen,  you  will  have  prepared. 

Second,  make  an  inventory  of  your  marital  assets  and  update  it  routinely.  In  just  about 
every  marriage  one  partner  is  the  primary  handler  of  finances,  but  this  is  no  reason  why 
the  other  partner  should  not  know  precisely  how  much  there  is  and  where  it  is  going. 
Additionally,  the  preponderance  of  the  assets  should  not  be  in  one  name. 

Next,  get  educated,  especially  if  you  have  been  out  of  the  job  market  for  even  as  short  a 
time  as  two  years.  If  you  lack  a  high  school  diploma,  get  one.  If  you  never  went  to  college 
or  a  trade  school,  go.  If  you  are  a  college  graduate,  take  refresher  courses  in  a  particular 
field  or  obtain  an  advanced  degree.  Time  and  again,  as  I  have  been  working  on  the  re- 
search for  this  Journal  and  reading  reports  and  statistics,  one  message  is  repeated  over 
and  over:  the  emerging  economy  in  the  New  England  region  requires  an  educated  work 
force.  Do  not  simply  take  a  "job"  and  assume  that  you  will  eventually  remarry.  What  if 
that  does  not  come  to  pass?  Whatever  you  have  to  do  to  manage  it,  whatever  short-term 
sacrifices  you  must  make,  get  yourself  to  school. 

When  you  are  in  court  and  your  name  is  among  those  directed  to  family  services,  you 
must  go,  but  you  do  not  have  to  engage  in  negotiation.  Your  lawyer,  your  husband's  law- 
yer, the  family  services  worker,  and  the  judge  will  all  put  pressure  on  you  to  do  so,  infer- 
ring that  you  are  being  stubborn  and  intractable  if  you  are  unwilling.  If  you  do  not  want  to 
accept  mediation,  resist.  You  can  only  worsen  your  situation.  The  probate  courts  usually 
employ  the  Child  Support  Guidelines  (for  those  whose  incomes  are  below  $75,000)  to 
determine  child  support.  If  this  is  the  case  in  your  district  court,  you  will  receive  the  rec- 
ommended amount.  In  negotiation,  under  the  stressful  and  hurried  conditions  in  family 
services,  you  will  not  improve  on  this  amount  and  stand  a  good  chance  of  conceding  terms 
and  assets  and  settling  for  less  than  the  court  would  have  awarded.  If  you  think  you  cannot 
stand  firm  in  your  resolve  against  being  coerced  into  "mediation,"  take  a  friend  with  you 
for  support. 

Do  not  assume  that  the  courts  will  protect  your  interests  or  be  equitable.  I  have  observed 
that  courts  have  a  primary  interest  of  their  own  that  is  antithetical  to  the  interests  of  the 
parties  —  an  overwhelming  obsession  to  clear  their  dockets.  Settlement  by  the  parties 
effectuates  this  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  laudable  other  reasons  put  forth,  is  the  pri- 
mary reason  subtle,  but  strong  pressure  is  applied  to  litigants  to  mediate. 

Insist  that  your  lawyer  keep  you  apprised  of  all  pleadings,  motions,  affidavits,  deposi- 
tions, and  the  like,  and  attend  all  court  hearings.  Keep  duplicate  copies  of  all  these  papers 
and  record  everything.  Frequently  it  is  not  a  matter  of  who  is  "right,"  but  of  who  can 
most  quickly  put  her  hands  on  information  to  substantiate  claims. 

Attorneys  charge  by  the  hour  or  a  portion  of  the  hour.  When  you  must  call  your  lawyer, 
prepare  a  well-thought-out  written  list  of  questions  and  concerns  and  avoid  prolonged 
discussion.  Many  times  situations  that  seem  to  require  immediate  handling  can  wait.  This 
becomes  apparent  if  you  force  yourself  to  refrain  from  calling  for  several  hours,  until  you 
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have  had  a  chance  to  gain  a  better  perspective  —  perhaps  by  speaking  to  a  friend  whose 
counsel  you  trust.  Additionally,  writing  a  letter  to  your  attorney  is  far  less  expensive  than 
telephoning  and  frequently  has  the  bonus  of  helping  you  to  clarify  your  thoughts. 

If  you  think  your  husband's  financial  statement  is  inaccurate,  insist  that  your  attorney 
pursue  the  matter  and  subpoena  documentation.  Your  counsel  will  probably  make  some 
comment  about  the  expense  of  pursuing  discovery,  but  it  can  end  up  costing  you  more  not 
to  do  it,  when  you  discover,  too  late,  that  there  were  more  assets  than  those  declared. 
Make  sure  your  lawyer  gets  all  the  information  concerning  various  pension,  profit-shar- 
ing, savings  plans,  and  the  like  from  your  husband's  employer;  most  companies  have 
more  than  one  plan  of  which  employees  may  avail  themselves,  and  this  information  is  not 
currently  required  on  the  financial  statement  forms  provided  by  the  courts.  If  your  hus- 
band is  self-employed,  demand  an  independent  evaluation  of  the  worth  of  his  business; 
businesses  have  greater  monetary  worth  than  the  value  of  their  physical  property. 

If  you  believe  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  children  for  you  to  have  permanent  physical 
custody,  do  not  give  temporary  custody  to  your  husband.  If  a  woman  leaves  her  children, 
even  for  a  short  time,  she  seriously  jeopardizes  her  chances  of  regaining  custody  if  the 
issue  is  disputed.  No  matter  what  assurances  your  husband  may  give  you  as  to  the  tempo- 
rary nature  of  his  custody  request  during  the  separation,  he  will  very  likely  disavow  his 
agreement  later  and  could  use  disputed  custody  as  leverage  to  gain  concessions  from  you. 
Even  if  he  keeps  the  bargain,  the  children  will  be  needlessly  disrupted  by  having  to  read- 
just to  a  different  parent  coming  back  into  the  household  and  the  parent  they  have  become 
used  to  leaving. 

Ask  questions,  make  sure  you  know  what  terms  mean,  and  do  not  sign  anything  unless 
you  completely  understand  its  future  ramifications.  Know  precisely  what  your  attorney 
and  your  husband's  attorney  mean  when  they  use  words  such  as  "joint  custody,"  "physical 
custody,"  "shared  custody,"  "coparenting,"  and  so  on.  Make  sure  you  know  what  sections 
of  a  proposed  agreement  are  merged  and  which  nonmerged  and  what  this  means.  Insist 
that  the  agreement  stipulate  specified  periodic  updates  of  child  support  in  consideration  of 
inflation  and  the  increased  needs  of  growing  children,  and  make  sure  there  is  no  amor- 
phous and  ambiguous  language  about  such  important  concerns  as  the  future  education  of 
the  children.  An  agreement  should  not  read,  "Both  parties  shall  be  responsible  to  the 
extent  they  are  able  for  the  postsecondary  education  of  the  minor  children."  Such  lan- 
guage is  useless;  there  is  nothing  for  a  court  to  enforce;  and  it  ensures  that  you  will  be 
back  in  court  to  renegotiate  the  funding  of  your  children's  education.  Sign  nothing  with  a 
verbal  assurance  that  some  other  term  not  in  the  written  agreement  will  be  fulfilled.  If 
your  husband  states  that  he  will  do  something  which  was  negotiated,  have  it  put  in  the 
agreement.  If  he  actually  intends  to  honor  it,  he  should  have  no  objection  to  its  being 
included. 

Finally,  do  not  believe  the  implicit  and  explicit  messages  of  the  legal  system  and  your 
own  psyche  that  you  do  not  deserve  a  fair  and  decent  settlement,  that  you  are  unworthy, 
and  that  you  are  primarily  at  fault.  I  know  how  difficult  this  is  when  one  is  feeling  afraid 
and  vulnerable,  but  it  is  the  most  important  item  on  my  list  of  suggestions.  Talk  to  other 
women  who  have  been  divorced  for  several  years  (avoid  the  recently  divorced;  they  have 
not  had  time  to  gain  an  accurate  perspective);  join  a  support  group  for  divorcing  women 
(there  are  several  around);  keep  in  close  contact  with  friends  and  family;  when  an  issue 
must  be  decided,  pro-act  and  refuse  to  react  to  —  in  other  words,  do  not  respond  to  —  the 
taunts  and  manipulative  maneuvers  of  your  husband  and  the  legal  system.  The  more  you 
pro-act,  the  greater  your  self-esteem  will  be  and  the  less  vulnerable  you  will  feel. 
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Divorce  is  a  process.  No  one  who  divorces  can  avoid  its  developmental  nature.  As 
frightening,  intimidating,  demoralizing,  undignified,  and  awful  as  it  is,  however,  it  is  also 
a  learning  experience,  albeit  a  painful  one.  In  all  likelihood  you  will  alternate  wildly  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  passivity  and  belligerence,  quivering  fear  and  bellicose  heroics, 
believing  each,  in  its  turn,  is  the  authentic  place.  Recognize  that  this  is  the  process;  you 
will  finally  achieve  acceptance  and  balance.  Most  of  all,  know  that  because  a  legal  system 
and  certain  public  policies  victimize  you  and  your  children,  you  do  not  have  to  become 
victims,  forever  after  interpreting  all  your  experiences  in  light  of  the  victimization  and 
reacting  to  it.  You  can  be  a  pro-actor;  you  can  regain  control  of  your  life  and  the  lives  of 
your  children;  and  you  can  work  for  change.  Doing  so,  you  will  have  retained  your  per- 
sonhood  and  dignity  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  thrown  up  by  public  policy  and  gender  bias  in 
the  courts. £#-> 
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Appendix  A 
Executive  Summary  of  Recommendations36 

Access  to  the  courts  by  pro  se  litigants  should  be  improved  by  designating  personnel  to 
assist  them,  educating  all  court  personnel,  and  eliminating  rules  and  procedures  that  act 
as  barriers  forpro  se  litigants.  The  private  bar  and  legal  services  organizations  should 
devote  more  resources  to  representation  of  women  in  family  law  cases.  Judges  must 
award  adequate  attorney  and  expert  fees  during  the  pendency  of  divorce  litigation. 

The  probate  court  financial  statement  form  should  be  changed  to  require  the  disclosure 
of  accurate  data  concerning  the  valuation  of  pension  and  other  deferred  compensation 
and  retirement  rights.  The  probate  court  rules  should  require  that  counsel  for  the  parties 
sign  financial  statements  and  certify  to  the  correctness  of  the  statements.  The  rules 
should  call  for  parties  to  a  divorce  to  recognize  marriage  as  a  "partnership."  It  should  place 
the  responsibility  of  full  disclosure  upon  the  divorcing  parties,  and  it  should  authorize 
sanctions  for  failing  to  do  so. 

Family  service  officers  should  be  relieved  of  any  pressure  that  might  lead  them  to  co- 
erce settlements.  Parties  to  mediation  must  understand  the  particular  nature  of  mediation 
in  the  probate  court  and  should  be  routinely  informed  that  their  case  can  be  heard  by  a 
judge  if  they  so  desire.  Both  family  service  officers  and  judges  need  to  be  sensitized  to 
signs  of  unequal  power  in  the  dynamics  between  the  parties,  unfair  concessions,  and  the 
effects  of  abuse  on  the  parties  and  on  the  children  whose  custodial  parent  is  being 
abused. 

M.G.L.c.208,  sec.  34,  the  statute  regarding  division  of  marital  property,  should  be 
amended  in  the  following  manner:  (1 )  lost  career  opportunities  resulting  from  child-care 
responsibilities  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  mandatory  factors  to  be  considered  by 
judges  in  determining  alimony  and  property  awards,  and  (2)  a  consideration  of  the  tax 
consequences  to  each  of  the  parties  resulting  from  property  and  alimony  dispositions 
should  be  required.  Enforcement  provisions,  such  as  security  interests,  bonds,  and  wage 
assignments,  should  be  included  in  financial  orders.  In  addition,  judges  should  be  required 
to  impose  appropriate  civil  and  criminal  penalties  for  noncompliance  with  court  orders 
concerning  alimony  and  property  division. 

The  legislature  and/or  appellate  courts  should  better  define  the  "best  interests"  stan- 
dard to  direct  judges  to  give  primary  consideration  to  the  parent  who  has  been  the  pri- 
mary caretaker  and  psychological  parent  throughout  the  child's  life,  not  merely  from  the 
point  of  separation. 

Permanent  shared  legal  custody  should  be  awarded  only  when  the  parents  submit  an 
acceptable  shared  legal  custody  plan  to  the  court  and  the  court  finds  that  the  parents  are 
willing  and  able  to  work  together  to  make  major  decisions  concerning  the  children. 

The  legislature  and/or  appellate  courts  should  make  it  clear  that  abuse  of  any  family 
member  affects  other  family  members  and  must  be  considered  in  determining  the  best 
interests  of  the  child  in  connection  with  any  order  concerning  custody.  If  access  to  the 
child  is  allowed,  judges  should  be  directed  to  make  arrangements  to  protect  any  family 
member  from  further  abuse. 

The  Department  of  Revenue  should  be  given  the  resources  to  handle  as  many  cases  as 
possible  to  provide  the  greatest  amount  of  assistance  to  the  most  people.  DOR  should 
issue  written  directives  to  emphasize  to  its  staff  and  court  staff  that  collection  of  support 
is  not  secondary  to  collection  of  arrears  and  that  support  payments  are  vital  for  the  well- 
being  of  female-headed  families,  including  those  receiving  public  assistance  and  those 
who  are  not. 

Automatic  periodic  updating  of  child  support  orders,  in  accordance  with  guidelines, 
should  become  standard  practice  through  revision  of  the  statute  and  a  change  in  practice 
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of  the  family  law  bar.  The  current  child  support  guidelines  should  be  made  presumptive  in 
order  to  further  increase  consistency  from  court  to  court  and  to  continue  the  trend  of 
making  orders  more  reflective  of  the  real  needs  of  children.  When  the  guidelines'  content 
is  reassessed  as  required  by  federal  law,  any  change  should  be  to  reduce  the  disparities 
between  women's  and  men's  households  after  family  breakup. 
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way Labor  Executives'  Association,  109  S.Ct.  1402  (1989)  have  eroded  the  right  to  privacy  and 
loosened  the  requirements  concerning  searches,  and  mark  a  further  retreat  by  the  Court  from  the 
principle  that  exceptions  to  the  warrant  requirement  of  the  Fourth  Amendment  must  be  carefully 
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34.  Webster  v.  Reproductive  Health  Services,  109  S.Ct.  (1989)  is  the  Supreme  Court  decision  that 
gave  to  the  individual  states  significant  power  to  regulate  abortion  in  accordance  with  Roe  v. 
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One  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago  we  fought  a  civil  war  because 
this  country  could  not  exist  half  slave,  half  free.  Once  again 
America  is  embattled.  Women  are  saying  that  the  constitutional 
right  to  reproductive  freedom  must  exist  in  every  state, 
accessible  to  every  woman  and  girl.  Women  cannot  be  enslaved. 
We  cannot  live  half  slave,  half  free. 

—  Molly  Yard 
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Women,  Politics,         The  Abortion  Debate 
and  the  Nineties 


Susan  Estrich 


The  fight  for  political  empowerment  of  women  may  finally  break  wide  open  over  the  issues 
of  reproductive  freedom.  This  article  posits  that  while  public  attention  has  focused  on 
courtroom  attempts  to  limit  Roe  v.  Wade,  the  issues  will  ultimately  be  decided  in  the  politi- 
cal arena.  Here,  Estrich  says,  theframer  of  the  question  may  be  the  ultimate  victor.  For 
those  on  the  pro-choice  side  of  the  debate,  the  next  election  cycle  may  be  their  first  real 
opportunity  to  vote  as  a  bloc  and  wield  real  political  power. 


It  is  ironic  that  women  are  actively  seeking  economic  equality  and  empowerment  in  so 
many  arenas  when  a  single,  noneconomic  issue  may  serve  to  further  create  under- 
classes of  poor  women  and  limit  or  interrupt  the  economic  advancement  of  women  at  all 
levels. 


The  Issue 

Reproductive  freedom,  more  than  any  other  issue,  will  likely  define  "women  in  politics" 
in  the  1990s.  If  in  past  years  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  or  a  woman  on  the  ticket 
served  as  symbols  for  —  unfortunately,  perhaps  only  for  —  activist  women,  the  issue  for 
the  next  decade  extends  beyond  symbolism  and  beyond  a  committed  core  of  activists. 
That,  in  its  way,  is  the  good  news.  The  bad  news  is  that  it  is  a  fight  which  most  of  us  never 
wanted.  We  are  not  seeking  change.  The  struggle  is  only  to  hold  on  to  a  present  without 
which  most  young  women  cannot  even  imagine  life. 

The  issue  is  choice  if  you  are  for  it,  and  abortion  if  you  are  against  it.  Words  matter, 
and  I  choose  mine  with  care.  I  am  pro-choice. 

One  can  debate  endlessly  the  question  of  whether  Roe  v.  Wade]  was  correctly  decided: 
whether  the  constitutional  right  to  privacy  is  broad  enough  to  encompass  a  woman's 
choice  as  to  when  and  whether  to  bear  children.  I  think  it  is,  and  every  pro-choice  person 
I  know  agrees.  Every  antiabortion  person  I  know  thinks  it  is  not.  We  all  claim  that  our 
constitutional  views  are  independent  of  our  personal  positions  on  the  issue  —  or  at  least 
that's  what  many  antiabortion  scholars  say.  So  we  respond,  "Us  too,"  which  we  don't 
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believe,  and  they  don't  believe.  The  truth,  I  think,  is  that  if  you  see  abortion  as  murder,  it 
is  hard  to  think  that  the  Constitution  protects  it  as  privacy;  but  if  you  don't  see  it  as  mur- 
der, it  is  just  as  hard  to  imagine  a  constitutional  right  to  privacy  too  narrow  to  embrace  it. 
To  me,  the  constitutional  right  to  privacy  is  an  argument  for  keeping  the  government  out; 
but  then,  I  don't  see  abortion  as  murder. 


The  Court  Battle 

We  will  continue  to  fight  for  choice  in  the  courts,  but  someday  —  if  not  this  year,  then  next 
or  the  one  after  —  we  must  be  prepared  to  lose.  The  other  side  will  win,  not  because  their 
arguments  are  finer  or  their  lawyers  smarter,  but  because  they  have  been  winning  in  the 
political  process.  And  to  the  winner  go  the  spoils  —  in  this  case,  seats  on  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  young  and  the  poor  will  lose  their  rights  first;  that  process  has  already  begun. 
There  may  not  yet  be  five  votes  on  the  Court  to  completely  overrule  the  Roe  decision,  but 
there  are  certainly  five  votes  to  restrict  abortion  access  to  minors  and  to  single  out  abor- 
tion as  the  only  medical  treatment  not  covered  by  Medicaid.  In  coming  months  we  should 
not  be  surprised  to  find  five  votes  for  a  range  of  restrictions  —  from  offensive  and  expen- 
sive consent  requirements,  to  waiting  periods  that  especially  burden  poor  and  rural 
women,  to  medical  requirements  that  make  abortions  more  expensive  —  that  previous 
Courts  considered  unconstitutional.  The  challenge  we  face  in  the  political  arena  is  to 
ensure  that  such  results  are  not  viewed  by  the  still-free  majority  as  a  sign  that  this  year's 
heightened  awareness  of  Roe's  vulnerability  was  no  more  than  a  false  alarm. 

I  would  have  preferred  to  keep  winning  in  the  courts,  but  that  is  not  presently  a  promis- 
ing option.  Like  it  or  not,  in  the  1990s  we  will  have  the  opportunity  —  and  the  obliga- 
tion —  to  move  "choice"  into  the  center  stage  of  American  politics,  a  place  it  has  never 
occupied. 


The  Political  Arena 

In  my  first  presidential  campaign,  not  so  many  years  ago,  I  remember  sitting  in  a  meet- 
ing —  quietly,  since  I  was  the  only  woman  and  the  youngest  person  present  —  as  one  man 
suggested  that  it  might  be  risky  for  Ted  Kennedy  to  be  too  closely  associated  with  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment.  No  one  laughed. 

Today  what  we  used  to  call  "women's  issues"  have  become  family  issues,  and  thus 
mainstream  issues.2  Today  everyone  is,  at  the  very  least,  in  favor  of  equal  pay  for  equal 
work,  and  child  care  is  no  longer  synonymous  with  a  neglectful  mother  and  a  breakdown 
of  family  values.  I  would  like  to  think  this  is  because  of  the  power  we  women  have  wielded 
in  the  political  arena,  but  I  would  be  stretching.  It  is  really  because,  unfortunately,  it  takes 
two  incomes  for  most  of  us  just  to  keep  up.  If  Ozzie  and  Harriet  were  on  television  today, 
Harriet  —  like  Roseanne,  Mrs.  Huxtable,  and  Murphy  Brown  —  would  work. 


An  Uncomfortable  Choice 

Neither  political  party  ignores  women  today.  Child-care  centers  and  training  programs  for 
women  are  conventional  stops  for  any  politician  on  the  road  to  the  White  House,  although, 
to  be  sure,  the  stops  are  not  frequent  enough.  At  the  risk  of  oversimplification,  it  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  the  Republicans  tend  to  spend  the  primaries  trying  to  win  men, 
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and  the  general  election  campaign  trying  to  win  women.  The  Democrats  do  it  the  other 
way  around.  It  is  part  of  the  process  by  which  both  parties  try  to  move  to  the  center. 

In  spite  of  this,  rarely  does  the  topic  of  "choice"  appear  on  the  radarscope  of  national 
politics.  Most  men  I  know,  candidates  and  otherwise,  do  not  like  talking  about  choice  (or 
abortion,  if  you  will).  I  think  it  makes  them  angry  or  jealous  or  insecure.  I  know  it  makes 
them  uncomfortable.  The  same  is  true  for  many  women.  Unfortunately,  pleasant  conver- 
sation about  more  comfortable  subjects  is  a  luxury  that  only  those  who  can  count  at  least 
five  Supreme  Court  justices  solidly  in  their  corner  can  enjoy.  We  cannot. 

When  our  Dukakis  for  President  campaign  workers  tested  focus  groups  of  citizens  who 
watched  1988's  first  presidential  debate,  the  single  sequence  that  made  them  most  uncom- 
fortable was  the  dialogue  between  George  Bush  and  Michael  Dukakis  about  criminal 
penalties  for  women  who  have  abortions.  It  was  also  the  only  sequence  that  produced  any 
shift  in  votes  toward  Dukakis. 

The  debate  is  uncomfortable,  but  that  is  because  the  issue  is  powerful,  or  has  the  poten- 
tial to  be.  Not  surprisingly,  few  Americans  favor  criminal  sanctions  for  women  who  have 
abortions.  Even  President  Bush  is  now  with  us  on  this  issue,  having  changed  his  mind  on 
this  matter  of  principle  over  breakfast  with  James  Baker  the  day  after  the  first  debate.  But 
keeping  women  who  have  abortions  out  of  jail  is  only  the  first  step.  My  position  —  the 
position  that  would  keep  the  government  out  of  our  private  lives  —  is  supported  by  as 
many  as  80  percent  of  the  population  when  the  question  is  framed  in  terms  of  a  right  to 
privacy.  Conversely,  if  the  question  is  posed  as  "abortion  on  demand,"  we  lose.  This  is 
one  of  the  main  problems:  those  who  are  against  abortion  have  framed  the  question  too 
often  and  for  too  long. 


A  Rose  Is  a  Rose 

I  used  to  hate  it  when  male  politicians,  struggling  to  take  my  position  in  a  way  they  could 
stomach,  would  begin  by  telling  me  that  they  were  "personally  against  abortion."  As 
opposed  to  what?  Being  personally  for  it?  Liking  it?  Advocating  it?  What  I  later  came  to 
understand  is  that  they  were  not  answering  my  question;  they  were  answering  the  right-to- 
lifers. 

This  is  one  of  those  debates  in  which  you  can  tell  the  winner  just  by  hearing  the  ques- 
tion. If  the  issue  is  choice,  the  pro-choice  side  wins;  if  the  issue  is  abortion,  the  pro-lifers 
win.  He  —  or  we  hope  in  this  case,  she  —  who  controls  the  language  wins  the  argument. 
Since  this  is  so,  if  we  do  not  control  the  Court,  we  had  better  control  the  debate. 


Political  Tactics 

An  issue  "works"  in  politics  when  a  candidate's  support  translates  into  actual  votes  from 
those  who  agree  with  him  or  her.  The  "abortion"  issue  has  always  worked  with  right-to- 
lifers,  small  though  their  group  may  be. 

I  have  not  always  respected  the  tactics  that  the  antiabortion  groups  have  used  to  advance 
their  cause,  but  I  have  respected  their  commitment.  I  have  met  very  few  right-to-lifers 
who  have  ever  voted  for  a  pro-choice  candidate.  The  same  is  not  true  of  the  pro-choice 
side.  We  have  prided  ourselves  on  not  being  "single  issue"  voters.  That  is  to  say,  we  have 
prided  ourselves  on  our  ability  to  make  our  position  not  work  politically. 

I  am  happy  to  argue  that  choice  is  not  a  single  issue:  privacy,  autonomy,  and  sexual 
equality  —  which  is,  ultimately,  the  ideal  we  lose  if  we  lose  choice  —  transcend  the  single- 
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issue  designation.  This  may  be  so,  but  to  me  it  no  longer  matters.  The  important  point  is 
that  I  will  not  support  politicians  who  are  not  pro-choice.  Period.  I  cannot  afford  to. 

If  we  are  to  win  this  issue,  the  majority  who  agree  with  me  must  take  the  same  stance. 
In  1990  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  states  will  once  again  be  free  to  limit  a  woman's  right 
to  choose.  That  means  that  the  1990  elections  for  each  state  senate  and  house  and  assem- 
bly seat,  let  alone  for  the  state  houses,  can  be,  and  must  be,  referenda  on  choice. 

The  right-to-lifers  will  be  organized.  They  will  not  be  the  only  ones.  The  men  and 
women  who  will  regulate  abortion  if  Roe  v.  Wade  is  overturned  or  modified  will  also,  as  it 
happens,  apportion  seats  in  Congress  for  a  decade  to  come.  Every  man  I  know  who  is  in 
politics  is  waiting  to  see  what  the  pro-choice  advocates  will  do.  Some  are  hoping  we  will 
save  them;  some  are  hoping  we  will  go  away;  some  are  ready  to  take  over  and  run  things 
for  us. 


Women's  Political  Opportunity 


For  all  our  progress  —  and  we  have  much  of  which  we  can  be  proud  —  women  remain  at 
the  edges  of  national  politics.3  The  same  is  true  of  our  issues.  It  is  even  truer  of  our  candi- 
dates, and  of  our  campaigns.  I  have  fought  hard,  as  many  others  have,  to  change  that.  I 
would  have  preferred  not  to  have  to  face  the  challenges  we  will  meet  in  1990.  Neverthe- 
less, our  obligation  is  our  opportunity. 

As  women  we  have  a  rare  opportunity  to  wield  real  political  power.  Half  the  population 
of  this  country  will  never  vote  as  a  single  bloc.  Yet  if  ever  there  was  an  issue  that  could 
unite  the  great  silent  majority  of  us,  it  is  control  over  our  bodies.  If  ever  there  was  an  issue 
for  which  women  should  be  the  leaders  —  speaking,  writing,  organizing,  and  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  running  for  office  —  it  is  the  issue  of  our  autonomy  and  our  right  to  sexual 
equality.  If  we  step  up  to  our  obligation  and  take  advantage  of  our  opportunity,  we  will 
change  forever,  more  than  all  the  symbols  and  tokens  of  the  first  thises  and  thats,  the  face 
and  shape  of  women  in  politics. 


Life  Goes  in  Strange  Cycles 

Many  of  the  women  who  have  blazed  the  trail  in  politics  had  little  choice  in  the  end,  but  to 
stand  aside  or  be  pushed  there  by  men.  Today,  however,  it  is  our  issue  that  stands  at  center 
stage,  and  our  leaders,  women  who  have  earned  their  stripes,  will  stand  there  too,  as  they 
deserve,  if  not  exactly  as  we  planned  it. 

Many  of  the  women  in  my  generation  waited  to  have  children  until  we  had  changed  the 
world,  or  at  least  found  our  way  in  it.  We  will  spend  the  1990s  producing  our  families  and 
fighting  for  the  right  to  abortions  we  hope  never  to  have. 

Many  of  the  next  generation  have  refrained  from  becoming  feminists,  thinking  they 
needed  no  labels  and  no  help.  They  will  discover,  I  fear  and  hope,  that  they  no  longer  have 
the  luxury  of  standing  outside  the  debate.  They  must  help  one  another  —  and  them- 
selves —  now. 

So  must  we  all. 


A  Postscript 

On  July  3,  1989,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  handed  down  its  long-awaited  opinion 
in  Webster  v.  Reproductive  Health  Services,4  what  had  come  to  be  known  as  "the  abortion 
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case."  The  decision  was  treated  as  big  news,  complete  with  correspondents  racing  down 
the  Court  steps  to  be  first  with  special  reports,  evening  news  anchors  excitedly  interpret- 
ing the  decision,  and  the  full  complement  of  morning  programs  and  talk  shows  devoting 
their  time  to  the  issue.  The  consensus  —  in  the  news  shows,  on  both  sides  of  the  political 
aisle,  and  with  all  sides  of  the  debate  —  was  that  the  Court  decision  was  a  major  victory 
for  the  right-to-lifers  and  a  major  setback  for  the  pro-choice  position,  that  it  was  an  open 
invitation  to  state  legislatures  to  enact  regulations  that  previously  would  have  been  consid- 
ered unconstitutional.  Abortion  had,  for  better  or  worse,  moved  to  the  center  stage  of 
American  politics,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 

This  is,  of  course,  where  I  and  others  have  been  predicting  it  would  be.  Still,  what 
makes  this  move  so  stunning  is  that  it  has  come  as  a  result  of  a  Court  decision  which,  as 
even  the  dissent  acknowledged,  did  not  make  "a  single,  even  incremental  change  in  the 
law  of  abortion."  Justice  Harry  Blackmun,  the  author  of  Roe  v.  Wade  and  its  most  fervent 
defender  on  the  Court,  concluded  that  "for  today,  at  least,  the  law  of  abortion  stands  un- 
disturbed." This  is  not  something  that  was  apparent  from  newspaper  and  television  com- 
mentaries in  the  days  following  July  3.  As  one  television  producer  responsible  for  booking 
guests  told  me,  "We're  not  putting  any  legal  scholars  on  for  either  side,  because  they're 
the  only  ones  who  aren't  hyperbolic  about  this  decision." 


The  Issues 

Three  issues  faced  the  Court  in  the  Webster  case.  The  first  was  the  constitutionality  of  a 
statutory  preamble  saying  that  life  begins  at  conception.  The  Court  majority  read  the 
preamble  as  doing  no  more  than  expressing  a  legislative  value  judgment.  There  will  be 
time  enough,  the  Court  said,  to  address  the  meaning  of  the  preamble  should  it  be  applied 
to  regulate  abortion  in  any  way;  until  then,  the  Court  found  it  unnecessary  to  pass  on  its 
constitutionality. 

The  second  issue  was  the  constitutionality  of  the  Missouri  provision  making  it  unlawful 
for  public  facilities  to  be  used  for  abortions  or  for  public  employees  to  assist  in  abortions, 
unless  necessary  to  save  the  life  of  the  mother.  Obviously,  restricting  the  availability  of 
public  facilities  for  abortion  imposes  real  burdens  on  poor  and  rural  women  who  are 
exclusively  dependent  on  them.  Such  discrimination  between  abortion,  itself  a  constitu- 
tionally protected  choice,  and  all  other  medical  services  is,  to  me,  a  clear  violation  of  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  But  the  Court,  at  least  since  1977, 
has  never  agreed  with  my  reasoning  about  this.  In  1977  it  heard  the  first  such  cases, 
which  involved  a  Connecticut  Medicaid  regulation  and  a  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  public  hos- 
pital. Again,  in  1980,  the  Court  upheld  the  most  restrictive  version  of  the  "Hyde  amend- 
ment" (named  for  its  consistent  sponsor,  Republican  Congressman  Henry  Hyde  of 
Illinois),  singling  out  abortion  as  the  only  "medically  necessary"  procedure  for  which  the 
Medicaid  program  flatly  denies  federal  reimbursement  to  states.  Justice  Sandra  Day 
O'Connor,  the  all-important  fifth  vote  in  this  case,  recognized  that  while  the  Missouri 
statute  was  not  facially  unconstitutional  under  the  Court's  precedents,  it  might,  if  it  were 
broadly  applied  to  any  hospital  that  received  any  form  of  public  support,  fail  to  pass  con- 
stitutional muster. 

The  third  issue  was  the  constitutionality  of  a  somewhat  contradictory  provision  requir- 
ing physicians  to  act  both  as  careful  and  prudent  physicians  and  to  perform  necessary  tests 
on  any  fetus  of  twenty  or  more  weeks'  gestation  to  determine  its  viability.  The  lower 
courts,  interpreting  the  statute  as  requiring  viability  testing  regardless  of  the  physician's 
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judgment  as  to  its  necessity  or  desirability,  held  the  statute  unconstitutional.  The  Supreme 
Court  reversed,  concluding  that  rather  than  mandating  testing  in  every  case,  the  statute 
did  no  more  than  require  a  doctor  to  use  medically  appropriate  tests,  if  necessary,  to  de- 
termine whether  a  fetus  is  actually  viable  when  its  estimated  age  may  be  greater  than 
twenty  weeks.  As  so  rewritten,  the  statute  —  even  in  Justice  Blackmun's  view  —  posed 
little  or  no  conflict  with  Roe. 

These  three  issues  are  all  that  was  actually  decided  in  Webster.  It  is  not,  of  course,  all 
that  was  said.  Chief  Justice  William  Rehnquist,  writing  for  three  members  of  the  Court, 
made  clear  that  he  was  ready  to  jettison  Roe's  trimester  approach,  which  is  a  reasonable- 
sounding  way  to  jettison  Roe's  real  protection  by  the  sleight-of-hand  method.  Roe  holds 
that  the  state's  interest  in  protecting  potential  human  life  is  not  sufficiently  "compelling" 
to  enter  the  balance  and  justify  regulation  until  viability,  which  occurs  during  the  third 
trimester  of  pregnancy,  or  close  to  it.  By  jettisoning  the  trimester  approach  and  finding 
the  state's  interest  as  compelling  in  month  one  (potential  potential  life)  as  it  is  in  month 
nine  (potential  life),  the  plurality  in  the  Court  would,  in  effect,  leave  it  to  the  legislatures 
to  "balance"  a  woman's  interest  against  the  state's,  subject  only  to  some  toothless  review 
of  its  "rationality."  But  note  that  it  does  this  without  saying  that  women  have  no  rights  in 
theory  —  only,  perhaps,  in  practice. 

From  the  looks  of  things,  the  plurality  approach  was  crafted  by  the  Chief  Justice  in  the 
hope  of  commanding  five  votes  for  an  opinion  that  would  have  more  than  earned  all  the 
hoopla  that  this  one  garnered.  He  failed.  Justice  O'Connor  would  not  go  along  with  the 
outstretched  sleight  of  hand,  insisting  that  the  case  could  and  should  be  decided  according 
to  settled  precedent.  Her  insistence  earned  her  nothing  less  than  the  derisive  scorn  of 
Justice  Antonin  Scalia,  who  recognized  that  the  Rehnquist  position  would  effectively 
overrule  Roe,  even  though  he  would  prefer  to  do  it  more  explicitly.  In  his  concurring  opin- 
ion, however,  he  made  no  effort  to  disguise  his  contempt  for  what  he  saw  as  Justice 
O'Connor's  determination  "to  avoid  almost  any  decision  of  national  import." 

In  the  end,  the  July  3  decision  found  the  abortion  question  where  most  Court  watchers 
thought  it  would  be  —  with  four  firm  votes  to  undermine  Roe's  protection,  but  with  Jus- 
tice O'Connor  holding  more  firm  than  many  thought  she  would.  My  legal  colleagues 
whispered  that  it  was  actually  better  than  they  expected;  my  political  allies  went  on  tele- 
vision to  say  that  the  sky  was  falling. 


Post- Webster:  Defining  the  Political  Debate 

The  danger  of  false  complacency  in  the  pro-choice  movement  —  the  concern  that  a  deci- 
sion like  the  one  we  actually  were  handed  in  Webster  would  lead  all  the  newly  activated  or 
about-to-be-activated  to  conclude  that  the  political  efforts  of  the  past  months  had  been 
much  ado  about  nothing  —  was  plainly  avoided.  For  the  first  time  ever,  I  found  myself 
needing  to  calm  people  down  rather  than  egg  them  on. 

The  greater  danger  is  that  when  you  say  often  enough  that  the  sky  is  falling,  it  will. 
Legislators  who  have  been  happily  hiding  behind  the  Supreme  Court  and  "the  law  of  the 
land"  line  have  lost  their  cover,  if  not  because  of  what  the  Supreme  Court  actually  did, 
then  because  of  what  it  has  been  portrayed  as  having  done. 

In  reality,  it  is  not  what  the  Supreme  Court  did  on  July  3,  but  what  all  of  us  did  on  No- 
vember 8,  1988,  that  requires  a  redefining  of  the  abortion  debate.  Justice  O'Connor  de- 
serves some  praise  (which,  unfortunately,  the  hype  hasn't  permitted)  for  holding  as  firm 
to  precedent  as  she  did  in  Webster.  But  even  if  she  resists  the  pull  of  the  plurality  in  the 
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next  round  of  cases,  the  average  age  of  the  Webster  dissenters  is  well  over  eighty.  It  is  only 
a  matter  of  time,  Justice  Blackmun  lamented,  until  "a  new  regime  of  old  dissenters  and 
new  appointees  will  declare  what  the  plurality  intends:  that  Roe  is  no  longer  good  law." 
So  while  the  lawyers  will  continue  to  argue  in  the  Court  that  Roe  is  alive  and  nothing 
has  changed,  pro-choice  activists  must  define  the  political  debate  to  take  account  of  the 
very  real  losses  that  have  occurred  in  this  arena.  The  challenge  in  the  days  ahead  is  to 
structure  the  battle  so  that  those  in  the  pro-choice  movement  are  for  women's  rights,  not 
simply  against  a  range  of  restrictions  —  restrictions  that,  considered  separately,  sound 
reasonable  but,  when  taken  together,  make  women's  rights  once  again  the  province  of  the 
privileged.  It  is  too  easy  for  the  other  side  to  couch  their  efforts  as  nothing  more  than 
reasonable  regulation,  not  prohibition,  to  adopt  the  same  sleight  of  hand  that  just  barely 
failed  in  Webster.  No  wonder  even  Dan  Quayle  was  quoted  as  urging  the  pro-life  move- 
ment to  concentrate  on  regulations  rather  than  prohibitions.  Divide  and  conquer.  In  poli- 
tics, and  still  just  barely  on  the  Court,  the  clearer  the  fight  and  the  more  women  who  are 
burdened  by  it,  the  stronger  the  pro-choice  majority.  This  means,  ultimately,  that  women 
must  stand  together  and  insist  on  equal  treatment  —  as  we  should. £#-- 


Notes 

1.  In  its  1973  decision  in  Roe  v.  Wade  410  U.S.  113,  the  Supreme  Court  legalized  abortion. 

2.  See  Mary  Jane  Gibson's  article  in  this  volume  for  a  discussion  of  a  subject  that  has  become  an 
economic,  mainstream  issue. 

3.  See  Cathleen  Douglas  Stone's  article  in  this  volume  for  a  further  discussion  of  the  level  of  partici- 
pation of  women  in  politics. 

4.  Webster  v.  Reproductive  Health  Services  109  S.Ct.  3040  (1 989). 
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This  has  always  been  a  man 's  world,  and  none  of  the  reasons 
hitherto  brought  forward  in  explanation  of  this  fact  has  seemed 
adequate. 


—  Simone  de  Beauvoir 
Le  Deuxieme  Sex 
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Women  and  Women  in  Politics 

Power 


Cathleen  Douglas  Stone 


Are  women  making  progress  in  the  political  arena,  or  are  their  frustrations  at  access  to 
elective  office  severe  enough  to  warrant  their  own  political  party?  This  article  examines 
the  statistics  and  argues  that  women  should  seize  political  power  by  voting  as  a  bloc.  As 
loyalty  to  traditional  parties  declines  while  their  interest  in  and  sensitivity  to  social  issues 
grows,  the  moment  is  right  for  a  real  increase  in  women 's  political  power. 


Frequently  cocktail  conversation  around  the  Stone  house  these  days  revolves  around 
the  question  "Do  women  have  'real'  power?"  Leaving  aside  for  the  moment  our 
inability  to  define  "real"  power  with  clarity,  the  question  is  an  interesting  one.  Many  of 
the  public  policy  options  that  would  bring  economic  benefit  to  women  must  be  developed 
and  funded  by  those  holding  elective  and  senior  appointive  office.  A  national  policy  on 
such  issues  as  child  care  and  health  insurance  are  two  such  examples,  and  the  list  of  other 
issues  of  interest  to  women  is  long.  Therefore,  increasing  the  number  of  women  in  those 
public  positions  is  a  critical  factor  in  achieving  empowerment  for  women.  How  have  we 
done? 


Is  the  Glass  Half  Full  or  Half  Empty 


On  one  hand,  we  have  seen,  since  1975,  an  explosion  of  women  in  elective  office  (see 
Table  1).  Between  1975  and  1983  more  than  12,000  women  were  elected  as  city  coun- 
cilors, mayors,  county  commissioners,  state  legislators,  statewide  officeholders,  and 
members  of  Congress.  In  1990  more  women  than  ever  serve  in  the  United  States  Con- 
gress —  twenty-eight  members.  Three  women  serve  as  governors  —  Madeleine  Kunin.  a 
Vermont  Democrat  elected  in  1984  and  reelected  to  subsequent  two-year  terms;  Kay  Orr. 
a  Nebraska  Republican  elected  in  1986;  and  Rose  Moffert,  an  Arizona  Democrat  who  has 
just  announced  her  retirement.  Including  these  three  women  serving  in  1990,  a  total  of 
nine  women  —  eight  Democrats  and  one  Republican  —  have  served  as  governors  in  the 
history  of  our  country. 


Cathleen  Douglas  Stone,  a  former  fellow  at  the  Institute  of  Politics,  Kennedy  School  of  Government ,  Harvard 
University,  is  a  partner  at  Fine  &  Ambrogne. 
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Table  1 
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8% 

8%d 

9% 

9%e 

Percentages  of  Women  in  Elective  Offices 

Level  of  Office  1975       1977       1979       1981        1983       1985       1987       1989 

U.S.  Congress 
Statewide  elective8 
State  legislatures 
Country  governing  boards0 
Mayors  &  municipal/township 

governing  boards  4%  8%        10%        10%  NAf       14%9        NAf         NA 

a.  These  numbers  do  not  include  officials  appointed  to  state  cabinet-level  positions;  officials  elected  to  executive 
posts  by  the  legislature;  members  of  the  judicial  branch;  or  elected  members  of  university  boards  of  trustees  or 
boards  of  education. 

b.  Although  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  women  serving,  the  percentage  decrease  between  1987 
and  1989  (14.6%  to  13.6%)  reflects  a  change  in  the  base  used  to  calculate  this  percentage  (from  43  out  of  295  in 
1 987  to  45  out  of  330  in  1 989). 

c.  The  three  states  without  county  governing  boards  are  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont. 

d.  1984 

e.  1988 

f.  CAWP  currently  updates  municipal  figures  every  four  years. 

g.  Includes  data  from  Washington,  D.C.  States  for  which  data  were  incomplete  and  therefore  not  included  are 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin. 

Source:  Statistics  from  the  Center  for  the  American  Woman  and  Politics  (CAWP),  Rutgers  University,  June  1989. 

Two  women  currently  serve  in  the  United  States  Senate  —  Republican  Nancy  Landon 
Kassebaum  of  Kansas  and  Democrat  Barbara  Mikulski  of  Maryland.  During  1984  a  rec- 
ord number  of  women  were  nominated  by  their  parties  to  run  for  senator  —  six  Democrats 
and  four  Republicans,  for  a  total  often.  Nancy  Kassebaum,  the  only  incumbent  seeking 
reelection,  was  the  lone  winner. 

The  more  women  who  run  for  office,  the  more  women  are  elected.  The  most  recent 
state  legislature  data  (1986)  shows  that  the  figures  for  women  candidates  winning  state 
legislative  office  varied  from  82  percent  in  Massachusetts  (30  of  45)  and  Arkansas  (9  of 
1 1 )  to  27  percent  in  Nevada  (3  of  11).' 

At  the  cabinet  level,  President  Bush  has  appointed  Elizabeth  Hanford  Dole  as  secretary 
of  Labor,  and  Carla  Anderson  Hills  is  our  chief  trade  representative.  While  hers  is  not  a 
cabinet  position,  Hills  holds  a  crucial  White  House  post  that  drives  our  foreign  trade 
policy.  Certainly  the  increase  in  participants  in  elected  and  senior  appointive  politics  leads 
us  to  conclude  that  women  have  more  power  than  they  had  in  the  past. 

In  spite  of  these  considerable  gains,  we  could  also  see  the  picture  as  bleak.  Women 
represent  more  than  50  percent  of  the  population,  but  in  no  area  of  public  life  do  we  equal 
that  representation.  In  1985  women  comprised  14.3  percent  of  mayors  and  municipal 
council  members.  In  1989  women  comprised  16.9  percent  of  the  7,461  state  legislators  in 
the  United  States.  Of  that  total,  737,  or  58.5  percent,  were  Democrats  and  514,  or  40.8 
percent,  were  Republicans.  Only  two  women  were  speakers  of  a  house  in  1989  —  Repub- 
lican Jane  Hawler  of  Arizona  and  Democrat  Vera  Katz  of  Oregon.  The  number  of  women 
in  the  Senate  in  1989  was  the  same  as  in  the  1960s. 

Do  these  statistics  mean  that  there  is  a  "glass  ceiling"  on  political  power  in  the  United 
States?  Do  they  mean  that  women  who  divert  their  energies  to  traditional  family  roles  may 
never  be  able  to  participate  in  the  halls  of  power  in  great  numbers?  Do  they  mean  that 
younger  women  are  less  inclined  to  exercise  their  feminist  views  through  political  life? 
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Common  Values  Create  a  Power  Bloc 

One  can  only  conclude  that  if  sheer  numbers  of  elected  officials  is  the  criterion,  women 
have  less  power.  Without  significant  restructuring  of  our  society,  women  may  always  be 
underrepresented  in  elective  office.  How  then  will  we  make  our  voices  heard,  fulfill  our 
vision?  How  will  we  encourage  more  women  to  join  the  political  process  as  candidates? 
We  must  harness  our  awareness  of  one  another  and  create  a  feminist  political  voting  bloc. 

Women's  lives,  and  thus  their  experiences,  are  different  from  men's.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  well  over  a  majority  of  women  of  childbearing  age  are  in  the  workplace,  studies  con- 
tinue to  inform  us  that  women  still  have  the  major  responsibility  for  domestic  tasks.  Avail- 
able child  care  is  expensive,  and  child  care  is  often  unavailable  at  any  price.  Aging  parents 
are  demanding  financial  assistance  and  care  from  their  daughters.  Women  are  tradition- 
ally paid  less  than  men.  This  is  true  in  professions  heavily  dominated  by  women,  such  as 
teaching,  nursing,  and  social  work,  as  well  as  those  in  which  women  are  scarce.  Many 
women,  as  heads  of  household,  are  required  to  commit  most  of  their  economic  resources 
to  child  rearing. 

If  their  lifestyles  leave  little  time,  money,  or  energy  for  public  office,  they  do  give 
women  a  shared  view  of  the  world.  As  a  consequence,  women,  whether  as  public  servants 
or  voters  on  public  policy  issues,  are  more  likely  than  men  to  take  progressive  stands  on 
key  policy  issues,  regardless  of  whether  they  call  themselves  feminists.2  By  progressive 
stands  I  mean  a  willingness  to  use  government  to  solve  social  and  educational  problems. 
African-American  women  are  more  likely  than  other  women  to  take  a  liberal  feminist 
stand  on  issues.  For  example,  during  the  debate  on  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  women 
elected  officeholders  were  more  likely  than  their  male  counterparts  to  favor  ratification  of 
the  ERA.3  Women  in  elective  office  are  more  likely  than  their  male  colleagues  to  oppose  a 
constitutional  ban  on  abortion.4  The  gap  was  smallest  at  the  municipal  level  and  largest  at 
the  state  level.  But  this  gap  was  consistently  different  from  men  at  all  levels  of  office, 
within  both  political  parties  and  across  the  ideological  spectrum.  Republican  women,  for 
example,  expressed  more  liberal  and  feminist  views  than  Republican  men.  At  the  federal 
level,  the  Congressional  Caucus  for  Women's  Issues  has  promoted  a  variety  of  issues  such 
as  ERA,  employment  opportunities  for  women,  and  women's  health  concerns.  They  have 
also  sought  assistance  for  women  business  owners,  programs  for  victims  of  domestic 
violence,  and  dependent  child-care  and  parental-leave  legislation.5  Women  in  state  legisla- 
tures, as  in  West  Virginia  in  1987,  crossed  party  lines  to  secure  a  legislative  override  of 
the  governor's  veto  of  a  bill  providing  medical  care  assistance  for  poor  pregnant  women 
and  poor  children.6  This  behavior  is  not  new.  It  was  Republican  Winifred  C.  Stanley  of 
New  York  who,  in  1943,  introduced  one  of  the  first  equal  pay  bills.  It  was  Edith  Green 
who,  in  1963,  led  the  Equal  Pay  Act  through  Congress. 

It  has  long  been  observed  that  there  is  a  gender  gap  in  voting.  Women  voters  played  a 
significant  role  in  electing  John  F.  Kerry  as  U.S.  senator  from  Massachusetts.  When 
Michael  S.  Dukakis  was  ahead  by  17  percent  in  the  polls  in  the  1988  election,  his  lead 
among  women  was  by  a  far  greater  margin  than  among  men.7 

Yet  the  potential  for  concerted  action  by  women  has  never  been  harnessed.  Only  eight 
states  —  California,  Connecticut,  Hawaii,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
and  New  Jersey  —  have  women's  PACs.  California  has  six;  most  states  have  none.  We  are 
not  a  voting  bloc  like  the  Boston  Irish  of  the  1930s  and  1940s  or  the  white  Southern  Dem- 
ocrats of  the  1950s.  It  is  likely  that  we  will  never  be  that  politically  rote.  Governor  Made- 
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leine  Kunin  noted  that  women  "sometimes  hold  ourselves  back  because  we  don't  approve 
of  the  way  [politics]  is  played."  Women  loathe  the  crude  and  demanding  mores  of  politics. 


A  1990  Issue  for  Cohesion 

Help  in  the  form  of  history  is  on  the  way.  Recent  events  are  conspiring  to  propel  women 
into  more  concerted  political  action.  Of  overriding  importance  is  the  reaction  of  women  to 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  Webster  case.  By  a  5  to  4  majority,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  states  have  authority  to  limit  the  rights  of  women  to  decide  whether  to 
bring  a  pregnancy  to  term.  As  many  women  born  in  the  1960s  have  come  of  age  with  no 
memory  of  a  time  when  abortions  or  birth  control  were  limited,  the  Webster  decision  has 
become  a  defining  event.  It  is  a  concrete  realization  that  the  rights  of  women  must  be 
secured  more  firmly  than  they  are  today.  In  many  states,  such  as  Massachusetts,  the 
stance  of  the  gubernatorial  candidates  on  choice  may  be  the  major  topic  defining  them  and 
their  chances  of  success.  Choice  issues  are  only  part  of  the  picture. 


A  Voting  Bloc  Across  Party  Lines 


What  were  traditionally  considered  women's  issues  have  come  to  the  forefront  of  national 
policymaking.  Drug-affected  youths  are  creating  heretofore  unheard-of  high  murder  rates 
in  our  central  cities.  While  drugs  have  long  been  a  concern  of  women,  now  that  the  very 
stability  of  our  cities  is  threatened,  it  is  a  mainstream  issue.  Youth  who  would  come  into 
businesses,  to  run  the  businesses  of  tomorrow,  are  dying  before  their  time.  Drugs,  chil- 
dren, and  education  have  hit  the  front  page.  Environmental  issues,  long  expressed  con- 
cerns of  women's  organizations  such  as  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  have  become,  in 
New  England,  the  principal  concern  of  all  voters,  according  to  recent  opinion  polls.  Envi- 
ronmental safety,  once  viewed  as  a  "soft  issue,"  became  one  of  the  principal  focuses  of  the 
1988  presidential  election. 

This  has  created  a  competition  between  the  two  dominant  political  parties  for  voters 
holding  progressive  views  on  these  issues.  The  Democratic  Party,  while  still  dominant  in 
registration  figures,  is  rife  with  divisions  based  on  class,  race,  and  geography.  Women's 
views  are  less  defined  by  these  categories.  As  it  struggles  to  maintain  its  dominance  in 
American  political  life  against  a  feisty  challenge  by  the  Republicans,  the  Democratic 
Party  needs  women  to  keep  it  together.  Conversely,  the  Republican  Party,  eager  to  win 
majorities  in  state  gubernatorial  races  and  races  for  the  U.S.  Congress,  is  seeking  to  ex- 
pand its  traditional  base  to  previously  unrepresented  groups  such  as  liberal  women  and 
minorities.  When  attendees  at  the  1989  National  Organization  for  Women  (NOW)  na- 
tional conference  spontaneously  demanded  a  new  party  to  address  feminist  issues, 
spokesmen  for  both  Democrats  and  Republicans  rushed  to  stop  the  movement.  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  Chairman  Ron  Brown  wooed  women  with  a  recitation  of  con- 
tributions Democrats  have  made  to  feminist  causes.  Republican  National  Committee 
Chairman  Lee  Atwater  reminded  women  of  the  Republican  role  in  promoting  the  ERA  as 
far  back  as  1924. 

Even  world  affairs  conspire  to  give  validity  to  one  of  the  paramount  women's  issues  — 
peace.  With  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  shifting  their  economies  into  economic 
development,  we  can  do  likewise  for  many  of  the  same  reasons.  We  can  no  longer  afford 
war.  We  must  grapple  with  shifting  the  U.S.  economy  from  a  war-based  to  a  peace- 
based  one. 
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Solving  our  social  problems  will  require  cooperation,  compromise,  and  caring.  No  one 
can  merely  order  an  inner-city  child  to  get  a  Ph.D.  No  one  can  order  a  business  executive 
to  devise  new  processes  that  do  not  create  hazardous  wastes.  Such  solutions  need  less 
adversarial  and  more  consensus-building  politics.  By  exercising  power,  women  will  vali- 
date their  own  values.  It  is  a  nourishing  circle. 

We  are  better  able  to  take  this  sophisticated  next  step.  Fifteen  years  ago  feminist  leaders 
were  housewives,  teachers,  and  social  workers.  Now  we  have  savvy  political  operatives 
like  Democrat  Susan  Estrich,  Republican  Peggy  Noonan,  and  hundreds  of  others  who 
have  operated  campaigns  since  the  1970s.  Money  will  come  from  female  bankers,  law- 
yers, entrepeneurs,  and  business  executives  who  more  resemble  their  male  counterparts 
than  their  1970s  predecessors,  who  held  bake  sales  to  raise  airfares  to  feminist  meetings. 
The  confluence  of  the  decline  of  parties,  the  rise  of  social  issues  to  the  front  pages,  and 
the  increased  political  sensitivity  of  women  brought  on  by  the  Webster  case  all  bring  to- 
gether a  series  of  events  that  women  can  use  to  further  their  goal  of  achieving  greater 
power  in  the  society  at  large. 


A  Political  Strategy  for  the  Future 


If  women  join  together  in  their  own  political  parties  to  promote  feminist  views,  and  do  it 
successfully,  we  can  leave  the  1989-1991  election  cycles  with  political  commitments  to 
promote  feminist  issues  and  appoint  women  to  public  office.  New,  younger  women  will 
seek  elective  office.  Blocs  of  voters  are  hard  to  come  by,  but  our  common  view  of  the 
world  can  be  translated  into  votes.  Votes  can  be  translated  into  jobs.  Jobs  can  be  translated 
into  power.  And  the  process  goes  on  as  we  work  hard  toward  a  society  in  which  back- 
ground and  circumstance  mean  less  and  less  in  terms  of  the  future  reach  of  each  individ- 
ual. We  must  take  life  as  it  is  and  mold  it  to  what  we  want.  The  opportunities  are  there  for 
us  to  change  the  existing  statistics  and  for  women  of  all  races  and  classes  to  exercise  power 
and  bring  feminist  values  to  the  body  politic. ^ 


Notes 

1.  National  Women's  Political  Caucus,  "National  Directory  of  Women  Elected  Officials,"  1987. 

2.  Bringing  More  Women  into  Public  Office,  a  project  of  Center  for  the  American  Woman  and  Politics, 
"Women's  Routes  to  Elective  Office,"  June  1984. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Women's  Research  and  Education  Institute,  "The  American  Woman  1988-89,  A  Status  Report," 
ed.  Sara  E.  Ricks  (New  York:  W  W  Norton,  1989),  108. 

6.  Ibid.,  109. 

7.  Chris  Black  and  Thomas  Oliphant,  All  by  Myself  (Chester,  Conn.:  Pequot  Press,  1 989),  Chapter  12. 
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Protest  and  Thrive      The  Relationship 

between  Global 
Responsibility  and 
Personal 
Empowerment 


Sarah  A.  Conn 


Economic  empowerment  is  intricately  linked  to  personal  empowerment ,  which  for  many 
women  starts  with  notions  of  caring  and  responsibility.  When  we  care  about  ourselves,  our 
family,  our  neighborhood,  our  community,  and  our  world,  we  are  often  moved  to  action. 
Examples  of  women  activists  abound.  This  article  examines  the  psychological  forces  that 
lead  to  individual  empowerment  and  social  change  and  warns  us  that  to  ignore  our  reac- 
tions to  the  world  around  us  is  to  limit  our  own  possibilities  for  personal  growth.  Personal 
power  comes  from  taking  responsibility  for  ourselves  in  a  context  of  interconnectedness 
and  interdependence.  Awareness,  understanding,  direct  experience,  and  action  are  key 
components  of  developing  personal  power  in  a  global  context.  As  we  '  'hatch  out ' '  through 
powerful  emotions  to  action  and  growth,  we  can  move  to  empower  others  as  well. 


Garbage,"  says  Ann,  speaking  to  her  therapist  about  her  depression,  "I  can't  stop 
thinking  about  all  the  garbage  that's  piling  up  everywhere.  Where  is  it  all  going 
to  go?" 

In  this  opening  scene  in  the  movie  sex,  lies  and  videotape,  Ann  represents  a  disempow- 
ered  woman.  When  she  talks  about  garbage  and  other  issues  of  concern  in  the  larger 
world,  the  audience  laughs.  Her  concerns  are  not  taken  seriously  as  expressions  of  Ann's 
need  to  participate  in  the  world  but  are  left  as  statements  symbolic  of  her  inner  emptiness. 
Instead  of  being  taken  as  a  sign  of  her  connectedness  with  the  world,  they  symbolize  her 
separation  from  her  own  life,  which  she  has  given  over  to  the  role  of  nonworking-wife-of- 
a-successful-lawyer-with-a-large-house-in-the-suburbs.  Ann's  house  is  empty  of  people, 
her  life  empty  of  activity  or  purpose,  and  her  therapy  empty  of  empowerment. 

But  garbage  is  out  in  the  world,  not  just  in  Ann's  inner  life.  In  fact,  pollution  is  a  global 
problem,  which  Ann  was  experiencing  personally.  Personal  and  global  pain  are  not  sepa- 
rate spheres;  they  are  intimately  related.  Great  potential  for  personal  empowerment  can 
be  found  in  attending  to  our  awareness  of  global  problems  and  to  our  understanding  of 
how  they  connect  with  each  other  and  with  our  personal  lives.  The  process  of  naming  the 
danger,  saying  aloud  that  the  threats  to  life  on  earth  are  real,  moves  us  from  the  numbness 
of  denial  to  the  aliveness  that  makes  action  possible.  Once  we  make  room  for  our  direct 

Dr.  Sarah  A.  Conn,  a  clinical  psychologist,  is  a  research  scholar  for  the  Center  for  Psychological  Studies  in  the 
Nuclear  Age  at  Hanard  Medical  School,  Cambridge  Hospital. 
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experience  of  global  threats,  our  emotional  responsiveness  releases  energy  for  action. 
Experiencing  the  danger  and  moving  into  action  with  others  provides  the  opportunity  for 
"relational  empowerment"  (Surrey  1987),  the  development  of  one's  personal  power  in  a 
process  that  simultaneously  empowers  others. 

Each  of  us  is  personally  confronted  daily  by  evidence  of  ecological  degradation,  human 
oppression,  and  the  threat  of  nuclear  annihilation  —  the  "pain  of  the  world"  (Macy  1983). 
Unless  we  have  become  numb,  our  awareness  of  these  problems  evokes  emotional  reac- 
tions. Not  attending  to  these  reactions  is  a  function  of  an  outmoded  view  of  the  individual 
that  stresses  separation  from  the  wider  world,  a  view  which  keeps  us  disempowered.  If 
Ann's  concern  for  the  world  is  seen  in  a  systemic  context,  it  contains  important  informa- 
tion needed  by  the  world.  If  her  concern  is  validated  and  fully  expressed,  she  may  be 
empowered  to  develop  greater  awareness  and  understanding  of  the  world's  problems,  and 
more  powerful  action  to  address  them.  Both  she  and  the  world  will  benefit. 


Globalization:  Personal  and  Political 


The  extent  of  our  "pain  for  the  world"  is  a  manifestation  of  the  globalization  that  has 
occurred  in  many  arenas.  For  example,  our  economic  systems  no  longer  make  sense  when 
viewed  from  an  isolated  national  perspective  alone.  What  happens  economically  in  one 
part  of  the  world  has  reverberations  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Communications  technology 
has  made  us  aware  of  what  is  happening  throughout  the  world,  often  while  it  is  happening, 
and  allows  us  to  participate  immediately. 

Most  of  all,  globalization  is  evident  in  the  massive  and  irreversible  threats  to  life  on 
earth,  which  are  the  result  of  human  activity.  A  general  awakening  to  this  occurred  in  the 
early  eighties  as  we  faced  the  consequences  of  the  increase  in  power  and  numbers  of  nu- 
clear weaponry  in  the  world.  In  only  a  few  years,  nuclear  issues  surged  to  the  forefront  of 
public  concern.  The  global  destructiveness  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  possibility  of  the  end 
of  all  life  on  earth,  has  increased  our  awareness  of  the  danger  of  enmity  and  led  to  a  major 
emphasis  on  creative  approaches  to  conflict  resolution  both  locally  and  internationally. 

We  are  all  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the  threat  to  life  posed  by  global  environ- 
mental degradation.  We  are  realizing  that  a  threat  to  our  "global  commons"  —  our  air, 
oceans,  soil,  and  forests  —  is  a  threat  to  us  all,  no  matter  our  nationality,  economic  condi- 
tion, or  gender.  "In  these  and  in  numerous  other  ways,  we  have  become  members  of  a 
large,  linked  world  system.  Our  lives  are  elements  in  several  dramas  that  can  no  longer  be 
understood  simply  by  focusing  narrowly  on  our  inner  experiences  or  personal  prefer- 
ences" (Sampson  1989,  917). 

What  we  need  is  a  revised  view  of  the  individual's  place  in  the  world,  a  more  global 
understanding  of  the  psychological  and  political  forces  that  lead  to  individual  empower- 
ment and  social  change.  How  differently  would  we  look  at  our  political  processes  if  we 
understood  that  an  individual's  crying  out  over  the  degradation  of  the  global  commons  is 
not  a  sign  of  pathology  but  the  healthy  response  of  a  system  in  trouble?  Ann's  concern 
with  garbage  is  not  only  a  symptom  of  her  personal  emptiness  and  powerlessness.  It  is  a 
commentary  not  about  Ann  but  about  our  culture's  outmoded  notions  of  individualism 
that  the  direct  experience  of  her  pain  for  the  world  is  pathologized  and  can  be  expressed 
only  in  therapy.  We  need  a  new  psychological  understanding  of  the  development  of  an 
individual's  responsibility  for  social  change,  one  which  connects  responsiveness  to 
global  problems  with  possibilities  for  personal  growth. 
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As  Mikhail  Gorbachev  said  in  his  historic  UN  speech  in  December  1988,  "We  are  wit- 
nessing the  most  profound  social  change  .  .  .  The  idea  of  democratizing  the  entire  world 
order  has  become  a  powerful  sociopolitical  force.  At  the  same  time,  the  scientific  and 
technological  revolution  has  turned  many  economic,  food,  energy,  environmental,  infor- 
mation, and  population  problems,  which  only  recently  we  treated  as  national  or  regional 
problems,  into  global  problems  .  .  .  The  world  seems  to  have  become  more  visible  and 
tangible.  This  calls  for  a  radical  review  of  approaches  to  the  totality  of  the  problem  of 
international  cooperation  as  a  major  element  of  universal  security"  (Gorbachev  1988). 

If  the  world  is  to  emerge  from  the  current  state  of  threat,  Gorbachev's  "radical  review" 
must  take  into  account  not  only  global  interconnectedness  and  vulnerability  but  also 
include  the  development  of  individual  responsibility  for  global  problems,  which  are 
ubiquitous.  Each  of  us  is  affected  by  them.  Whenever  we  eat  vegetables,  we  are  not  only 
participating  innocently  in  the  natural  food  chain,  connecting  with  the  natural  cycle  of 
sun,  rain,  and  seed.  We  are  also  connecting  with  the  forests  that  may  have  been  cut  down 
to  create  the  fields,  with  the  chemicals  that  may  have  been  used  in  the  growing,  with  the 
air  polluted  in  the  transportation,  with  the  garbage  created  in  the  preparation  and  packag- 
ing. Whenever  we  shop,  we  participate  in  the  global  economic  system,  which  connects  us 
with  the  peasants  who  grew  the  raw  materials,  the  landowners  who  run  the  plantations, 
the  factory  workers  who  created  the  products,  and  the  factory  owners. 

Thus,  just  as  we  are  all  affected,  we  are  also  implicated  in  global  problems.  Those 
problems  have  brought  home  to  each  of  us  that  we  are  interconnected  and  interdependent, 
that  our  well-being  is  related  to  the  well-being  of  other  peoples  and  other  life  forms.  Each 
of  us  is  responsible  for  participating  in  creating  solutions.  Each  of  us  has  her  own  version 
of  global  awareness,  sensitivity,  and  potential  activity.  Each  of  us  has  a  unique  perspective 
to  offer,  a  unique  experience  from  which  to  act. 

How  we  act,  however,  is  determined  by  how  we  see  ourselves  in  relation  to  the  whole. 
And  how  we  view  ourselves  as  individuals  develops  in  the  context  of  our  notions  about  the 
nature  of  reality,  our  "world  view."  In  the  words  of  physicist  David  Bohm,  "a  proper 
world  view,  appropriate  for  its  time,  is  generally  one  of  the  basic  factors  that  is  essential 
for  harmony  in  the  individual  and  in  society  as  a  whole"  (1983,  xi).  Our  notions  about 
reality  and  individualism  determine  what  we  can  imagine  as  solutions  to  problems  of 
mental  health,  of  local  and  global  pollution,  of  violence  and  drugs,  or  of  war  and  peace. 


Individualism  in  the  Context  of  Separation 

The  most  prevalent  world  view  in  the  West  still  holds  that  reality  is  made  of  separate, 
independent  parts,  "atomic  building  blocks,"  which  act  on  each  other  in  mechanical 
ways.  From  this  view  of  reality  we  have  derived  our  notions  of  power  and  competition, 
based  on  hierarchy  and  separation,  expressed  prototypically  in  the  theory  of  evolution, 
which  proposes  that  only  the  "fittest"  survive.  The  most  "fit"  has  been  seen  as  that 
which  has  power  to  dominate  and  control  the  "other,"  whether  that  "other"  be  other  parti- 
cles, other  people,  other  species,  nature  itself,  or  information. 

Most  of  our  model's  of  the  individual  here  in  the  West  are  based  on  the  "atomic 
building  block"  view  of  reality.  The  very  basis  of  the  American  character,  as  Alexis 
de  Tocqueville  pointed  out  in  the  1830s  in  his  Democracy  in  America,  is  a  view  of  individ- 
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ualism  that  emphasizes  autonomy  and  separation.  The  psychological  study  of  the  individ- 
ual in  this  context  has  emphasized  a  self  that  is  conditioned  by  inner  and  outer  forces  and 
is  small  and  needy  unless  it  gains  power  over  those  forces. 

The  "independent,  separate  self"  in  this  outdated  but  still  prevalent  paradigm  is  "re- 
lated to"  the  larger  whole  through  either  domination  and  control  or  through  "unselfish- 
ness" and  self-sacrifice.  Social  responsibility  and  altruism  thus  arise  out  of  separation 
and  are  experienced  as  giving  to  an  "other"  who  has  "less  than"  oneself.  Socially  respon- 
sible behavior  in  the  paradigm  is  usually  based  on  self-interested,  reciprocal  premises 
(Sampson  1988).  In  other  words,  the  "altruistic"  person  expects  to  feel  good  about  doing 
good,  and  to  store  up  credits  against  possible  future  need. 

This  notion  of  the  separate  self,  resulting  in  the  extreme  form  of  "radical"  (Bellah  et  al. 
1985)  or  "self-contained"  (Sampson  1988)  individualism  in  the  United  States,  which 
arose  only  recently  in  human  history,  remains  a  minority  view  in  the  world  as  a  whole. 
Such  individualism  is  believed  to  have  formed  the  basis  of  the  enormous  success  of  capi- 
talism and  technological  achievement  in  this  country  and  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the 
basis  of  democracy.  Indeed,  its  emphasis  on  personal  responsibility  for  and  personal  con- 
trol over  one's  own  life  is  often  considered  the  basis  of  socially  responsible  behavior. 
Social  responsibility  in  this  context,  however,  turns  out  to  be  very  limited. 

Bellah  et  al.  (1985),  in  referring  to  these  limits,  describe  a  "pathology  of  radical  indi- 
vidualism," in  which  involvement  in  public  life  has  become  severely  restricted  to  two 
major  contexts,  which  they  call  "utilitarian  individualism"  and  "expressive  individual- 
ism." In  the  context  of  "utilitarian  individualism,"  we  become  active  "not  as  the  routine 
fulfillment  of  the  duties  of  citizenship  but  as  a  heroic  enterprise,"  participating  only  when 
our  own  immediate  interests  are  threatened,  and  otherwise  believing  that  we  can  be  good 
citizens  "simply  by  being  passively  law-abiding"  (181).  We  may  organize  or  join  a  cam- 
paign when  the  water  that  comes  into  our  house  gets  polluted,  when  we  become  aware  of 
it,  but  are  unlikely  to  participate  in  a  program  that  addresses  the  water  problems  in  the 
wider  world. 

Alternatively,  in  the  context  of  "expressive  individualism,"  we  view  "moral  concerns 
as  matters  of  personal  preference"  (187),  emphasizing  what  will  make  us  feel  good  rather 
than  what  will  contribute  to  the  public  good.  Here  we  might  get  involved  with  the  local 
water  group  in  order  to  work  on  our  shyness  or  our  fear  of  speaking  in  groups.  Such  a  step 
might  even  be  recommended  to  us  by  our  therapists!  In  either  context,  few  of  us  get  in- 
volved in  actively  addressing  global  problems  on  their  own  terms,  with  the  full  awareness 
and  understanding  they  require.  We  do  not  have  a  language  of  global  awareness  and  social 
responsibility  based  on  the  experience  of  connection  with  the  wider  world.  Thus  few  of  us 
are  truly  able  to  act  locally  with  a  global  perspective. 


Individualism  in  the  Context  of  Connection 


In  this  century  a  new  world  view  has  been  emerging,  one  which  has  profound  implications 
for  how  we  view  individual  responsibility.  This  new  view  of  reality  focuses  on  wholes 
rather  than  parts:  the  world  is  all  of  a  piece,  coherent  and  connected,  every  event  or  ob- 
ject related  to,  reflected  in,  and  affected  by  every  other  (Bateson  1972;  Bohm  1983). 
What  has  been  discovered  is  that  "these  wholes  —  be  they  cells,  bodies,  ecosystems,  and 
even  the  planet  itself—  are  not  just  a  heap  of  disjunct  parts,  but  dynamic,  intricately  orga- 
nized and  balanced  systems,  interrelated  and  interdependent  in  every  movement,  every 
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function,  every  exchange  of  energy"  (Macy  1983,  25).  No  part  of  a  system  can  be  under- 
stood outside  of  its  context,  its  relationship  to  other  parts  of  the  system.  Separate  entities, 
divisions  into  parts,  are  a  function  of  the  way  we  look  rather  than  the  way  things  are,  and 
as  such  limit  our  view  and  our  understanding  of  the  interconnected  nature  of  reality 
(Whitehead  1933;  Bateson  1972;  Bohm  1983). 

This  view  also  holds  that  reality  is  not  static,  but  consists  of  flux,  process,  the  relation- 
ships themselves,  the  "interconnecting  flows"  or  patterns  of  energy,  matter,  and  informa- 
tion (Weiner  1967).  A  small  change  in  one  part  not  only  affects  the  whole,  but  does  so 
unpredictably.  One  metaphor  for  this  view  is  the  "butterfly  effect,"  or  the  idea  that  if  a 
butterfly  flutters  its  wings  in  Shanghai  one  day,  the  energy  generated  moves  unpredict- 
ably like  a  wave  across  the  whole  planet,  affecting  storm  systems  in  New  York  the  follow- 
ing month  (Gleick  1987). 

As  cybernetics  has  taught  us,  the  viability  of  the  whole  derives  from  the  openness  and 
responsiveness  to  the  environment  of  the  systems  within  it  (Weiner  1967).  As  with  a  net- 
work, if  any  section  is  cut  off,  the  whole  is  weakened.  The  viability  of  the  whole  also 
depends  on  the  diversity  of  life  forms  within  it.  For  example,  ecology  teaches  us  that  a 
diverse,  open  system,  when  faced  with  environmental  stress,  has  more  ways  to  respond 
and  adapt  to  change  than  a  uniform,  closed  one.  In  this  view  of  reality,  the  notion  of  "the 
survival  of  the  fittest"  has  new  meaning.  No  longer  are  the  most  fit  those  species  or  indi- 
viduals capable  of  having  power  over  other  species  or  individuals  in  a  competitive  strug- 
gle. "The  survival  of  the  fittest  does  not  mean  those  fit  to  kill;  it  means  those  fitting  in 
best  with  the  rest  of  life"  (Thomas  1981).  "Fitting  in"  refers  here  to  the  ability  to  be  open 
to  and  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole  system. 

This  emerging  view  of  reality  is  connected  with  another  kind  of  individualism,  based  in 
an  interconnected  and  interdependent  "self."  This  self  does  not  have  relationships;  this 
self  is  relationships,  ever  growing  and  expanding  networks  of  relationships.  Sampson 
(1988)  refers  to  "ensembled  individualism,"  which  describes  a  relational  self  with  fluid, 
changing  boundaries  that  include  others,  a  self  that  does  not  exert  control  apart  from  the 
context  in  which  it  is  embedded.  Thomas  (1980)  asks  if  each  of  us  is  "a  tissue  for  the 
earth's  awareness,"  a  part  of  the  earth  itself  developing  a  mind.  For  Macy,  "every  sys- 
tem —  be  it  a  cell,  a  tree,  a  mind  —  is  like  a  transformer,  changing  the  very  stuff  that 
flows  through  it."  Our  pain  for  the  world,  then,  is  the  sign  that  we  are  functioning  as  open 
systems,  that  "we  are  the  universe  becoming  conscious  of  itself"  (Macy  1983,  25).  This 
transformation  requires  of  us  a  radical  realignment  of  our  ways  of  thinking  about  our 
relationship  to  the  world. 

There  are  some  signs  of  this  realignment  taking  place.  Corporations  have  begun  hiring 
ethics  consultants  to  assess  their  connections  with  the  wider  world.  Public  figures  are 
being  required  to  integrate  their  public  and  private  lives,  sometimes  at  great  psychological 
and  political  cost.  Another  example  of  the  shift  in  our  notion  about  the  nature  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  the  current  widespread  interest  in  twelve-step  programs,  which  have  grown  into 
a  major  movement  in  this  country.  At  any  time  of  the  day  or  evening,  people  are  likely  to 
be  gathered  in  almost  any  town,  participating  in  groups  in  which  they  speak  their  experi- 
ence of  pain  born  of  "individual"  dysfunction,  especially  that  related  to  addiction.  In 
these  groups  the  challenge  is  to  learn  to  take  responsibility  for  your  life,  not  by  gaining 
"control"  over  it  or  learning  to  "handle  it  yourself."  The  challenge  is  to  get  beyond  "the 
myth  of  self-power"  (Bateson  1972)  by  admitting  the  "powerlessness"  of  the  separated, 
isolated  self,  by  learning  to  "turn  your  life  over"  to  a  community  self.  In  this  way  many 
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thousands  of  people  seem  to  be  learning  to  discover  the  kind  of  power  that  comes  from 
taking  responsibility  for  themselves  in  a  context  of  interconnectedness  and  interdepen- 
dence. 

In  the  last  few  decades  the  pioneering  work  in  this  country  in  the  development  of  the 
notion  of  the  self-as-relationships  has  been  the  product  of  efforts  to  correct  the  bias  to- 
ward separation  and  autonomy  in  previous  theories  of  human  development  based  on  male 
experience  and  generalized  to  all  human  beings.  In  these  theories  words  like  "indepen- 
dence," "self-reliance,"  and  "autonomy"  are  used  to  describe  psychological  health.  In 
1976  Jean  Baker  Miller  broke  new  ground  by  pointing  out  that  although  women  were  not 
developing  according  to  the  dominant  model  of  the  independent,  autonomous  self  (in- 
deed, we  were  consistently  found  lacking  when  judged  on  those  terms),  nevertheless 
women  were  developing  in  healthy,  powerful  ways. 

For  the  last  ten  years  Miller  and  her  colleagues  at  the  Stone  Center  at  Wellesley  College 
have  been  creating  a  new  theory  of  relational  development  that  takes  our  interconnected- 
ness and  interdependence  into  account.  The  Stone  Center  group  has  observed  how  women 
develop  "through  participation  in  and  attention  to  the  relational  process"  (Kaplan  1984,  3). 
The  female  growing-up  experience  is  of  unbroken  connection  in  the  mother-daughter 
relationship,  which  fosters  the  development  of  empathy  and  other  relational  abilities, 
whereas  males,  from  a  very  early  age,  are  pushed  toward  separation.  Women's  experi- 
ences with  pregnancy  and  child  rearing  also  reinforce  the  experience  of  connection 
through  a  deep  empathic  caring  for  others'  welfare  (Spretnak  1986).  Crucial  to  relational 
growth,  empathy  is  a  complex  set  of  cognitive  and  emotional  abilities  that  enable  one  to 
enter  into  another's  experience  while  maintaining  one's  own  boundaries  (Jordan  1984). 

For  women  the  experience  in  the  mother-daughter  relationship  involves  not  only  emo- 
tional connection  and  mutuality  of  empathic  processes  but  also  responsibility  and  empow- 
erment, which  are  intimately  linked  (Surrey  1985).  Surrey  refers  to  "response/ability"  as 
the  capacity  "to  act  in  relationship"  by  holding  "the  psychological  reality  of  the  other  as 
part  of  an  ongoing,  continuous  awareness  beyond  the  momentary  experience,  and  to  'take 
the  other  into  account'  in  all  one's  activities"  (1987,  6).  Responsibility  in  this  context  is 
much  more  than  "altruism,"  which  involves  helping  those  seen  as  "other,"  implicitly 
sacrificing  one's  own  interest.  Responsibility  based  on  the  connected  self  does  not  require 
sacrifice.  "We  must  reorder  all  our  perceptive  faculties  so  as  to  emphasize  the  wholeness 
rather  than  the  otherness.  Before  we  can  love  our  neighbor  as  our  self,  we  must  see  our 
neighbor  as  our  self"  (Butreau  1989,  77). 

To  encourage  the  massive  behavioral  adaptations  required  to  protect  the  earth  from 
humanity's  excesses,  we  need  to  broaden  our  concept  of  self  to  include  other  groups  of 
people  and  other  life  forms.  Naess  (1988)  contributes  to  this  effort  with  his  notion  of  the 
ecological  self.  The  growth  to  maturity  of  the  self,  he  says,  includes  not  only  growth  in 
human  relationships  with  family,  community,  and  beyond  but  the  broadening  and  deepen- 
ing of  the  self  through  identification  with  all  beings.  This  broadened  and  deepened  identi- 
fication leads  to  the  experience  of  interconnectedness,  which  is  an  essential  condition  of 
empowerment. 

When  we  are  able  to  experience  this  interconnectedness,  we  need  no  moral  exhortation 
to  adjust  our  behaviors  and  our  policies  in  the  direction  of  global  survival.  If  we  broaden 
and  deepen  our  sense  of  self,  we  act  naturally  to  care  for  our  world.  In  Immanuel  Kant's 
terms,  we  then  engage  in  "beautiful  acts"  rather  than  "moral  acts,"  behaving  not  out  of 
motivation  to  do  our  moral  duty  because  it  is  right  but  rather  acting  out  of  positive  inclina- 
tion and  pleasure  (see  Naess  1988,  28).  Planting  trees,  for  example,  would  not  be  sacrific- 
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ing  our  time  and  effort  for  the  good  of  an  earth  separated  from  us.  Planting  trees  would  be 
experienced  as  a  natural  extension  of  self  that  contributes  to  the  earth's  respiratory  capac- 
ity. "Who  I  am  is  defined  in  and  through  my  relations  with  others;  I  am  completed 
through  these  relations  and  do  not  exist  apart  from  them.  Therefore,  my  work  on  behalf  of 
others  is  simultaneously  work  on  behalf  of  myself"  (Sampson  1988,  20).  John  Seed,  a 
rainforest  activist  in  Australia,  puts  it  this  way:  "T  am  protecting  the  rainforest'  develops 
to  T  am  protecting  myself.  I  am  that  part  of  the  rainforest  recently  emerged  into  thinking.' 
What  a  relief  then!  The  thousands  of  years  of  imagined  separation  are  over,  and  we  begin 
to  recall  our  true  nature"  (Seed  1988,  36). 


The  Development  of  Individual  Global  Responsibility: 
A  Model 

As  we  have  seen,  the  scope  of  the  problems  facing  the  world  require  an  expanded  form  of 
responsibility.  Let  us  now  define  "global  responsibility"  as  behavior  that  takes  into  ac- 
count the  experiences,  needs,  and  rights  of  others,  including  all  life  forms,  the  future 
generations  of  these  life  forms,  and  the  ecological  balances  required  by  the  living  systems 
of  which  these  present  and  future  generations  are  a  part  (see  Everett  1989). 

Globally  responsible  behavior  might  include  "conflict  resolution  and  prevention;  .  .  . 
support  for  nonviolent  alternatives  to  warfare;  preservation  of  resources;  avoidance  of 
release  of  harmful  materials  into  the  environment  and  cleanup  of  those  already  released; 
realistic  management  of  nuclear  and  chemical  wastes  which  takes  into  account  both  tech- 
nical and  psychological  issues  for  the  duration  of  the  wastes'  danger;  attention  to  human 
and  environmental  health  in  all  phases  of  development,  marketing  and  consumption  of 
products"  (Everett  1989). 

From  my  perspective  as  a  psychologist,  there  are  four  equally  important,  interrelated 
aspects  of  global  responsibility,  or  the  ability  of  individuals  and  groups  to  respond  to 
global  problems  by  engaging  in  social  change.  The  first  and  most  essential  is  awareness, 
which  refers  to  the  perception  of  global  problems.  Ann  manifested  the  beginning  of  such 
awareness  in  her  concern  for  garbage.  Most  of  us  have  some  level  of  awareness  of  global 
problems  available  to  us  all  the  time.  Our  laughter  at  Ann  in  the  movie  may  result  from  the 
tension  between  this  awareness  and  the  taboo  in  our  culture  against  actively  addressing 
such  topics. 

A  second  aspect  of  global  responsibility  is  understanding,  or  the  ability  to  integrate  and 
analyze  the  information  that  comes  into  awareness.  Understanding  garbage,  for  example, 
means  linking  one's  own  use  of  plastic  diapers  or  Styrofoam  to  the  local  ballet  initiative 
involving  recycling.  In  other  words,  understanding  refers  to  the  ability  to  connect  one's 
concern  in  specific  ways  to  the  problems  of  waste,  pollution,  overconsumption,  and  over- 
population in  the  larger  world. 

A  third  aspect  is  direct  experience,  the  ability  to  feel  and  to  engage  rather  than  to  be- 
come numb  and  dulled.  Ann  very  likely  had  deeper  feelings  about  the  state  of  the  world 
connected  to  her  statement  about  garbage.  Had  those  feelings  been  validated  and  ex- 
pressed, empowering  energy  could  have  been  released. 

A  fourth  aspect  is  action,  the  willingness  to  work  actively  for  one's  own  and  others' 
survival  by  engaging  in  behaviors  that  address  global  problems.  Action  may  include  mak- 
ing changes  in  one's  everyday  life  as  well  as  becoming  involved  in  long-term  social 
change  programs. 

These  aspects  of  global  responsibility  are  interrelated.  When  one  aspect  is  emphasized. 
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the  others  are  affected.  If  one  grows,  the  others  are  enabled.  If  one  aspect  is  ignored,  the 
quality  of  the  others  suffers,  as  does  the  quality  of  the  person's  or  group's  overall  effec- 
tiveness in  confronting  a  problem.  The  four  aspects  of  global  responsibility  occur  in  the 
context  of  connection,  and  therefore  affect  and  are  affected  by  our  relationships  at  all 
levels:  to  self,  to  family,  to  friends,  to  colleagues,  to  community,  to  humanity,  to  all  be- 
ings, and  to  the  earth  as  a  whole.  Our  relationships  grow  in  complexity  as  we  develop,  and 
we  develop  as  globally  responsible  individuals  (and  groups)  as  we  attend  to  the  four  ways 
of  connecting  to  the  world  around  us.  To  be  effective  as  socially  responsible  activists,  as 
global  citizens,  we  must  attend  to  all  these  areas.  To  illustrate  this  model,  I  use  the 
Growth  of  Global  Awareness  and  Social  Responsibility  diagram. 

Empowerment  to  move  begins  as  connections  are  made.  Connectedness  expands  as  the 
relational  context  extends  outward,  from  self  to  family  to  community,  and  so  on  to  the 
earth  as  a  whole.  This  happens  as  a  person  or  group  or  movement  develops  the  four  as- 
pects of  social  responsibility. 

For  example,  most  of  us  in  this  country  are  aware  of  the  problem  of  pollution.  However, 
we  are  just  beginning  to  be  aware  of  its  global  consequences,  especially  the  possibility  of 
global  warming  connected  to  depletion  of  the  ozone  layer  as  it  reacts  with  human-made 
pollutants.  Many  of  us  lack  an  understanding  of  the  causes  of  the  problem  and  of  the  rela- 
tionships between  global  pollution  and  other  global  trends,  such  as  deforestation,  popula- 
tion growth,  and  fossil  fuel  use.  Many  of  us  may  have  some  direct  experience  of  this 
problem  —  some  anxiety  or  other  feeling  of  concern  during  a  heat  wave,  or  a  twinge  of 
fear  at  the  news  of  the  possible  increase  in  skin  cancer.  However,  most  people  take  no 
action  or  act  only  in  limited  individual  ways  (buying  a  stronger  sunblock  than  in  the  past, 
for  example)  that  have  no  effect  on  the  problem  itself. 

One  of  my  favorite  fairy  tales  is  "The  Light  Princess"  by  George  McDonald.  "The 
Light  Princess"  is  deprived  at  birth  of  her  gravity.  Because  her  parents  ignored  one  of  the 
forces  of  darkness  that  existed  in  their  kingdom,  their  child  paid  the  consequences.  This 
poor  girl  grew  into  womanhood  with  no  connection  to  the  earth.  She  floated  through  the 
air  unless  tied  down  and  could  only  laugh  at  everything,  no  matter  how  serious.  As  a 
woman  she  got  her  gravity  back  through  entering  into  a  relationship  with  another.  She  was 
able  to  develop  empathy  in  this  relationship  and  finally  regained  her  connection  to  the 
earth  when  she  learned  to  cry  for  the  other's  pain.  Thereafter  she  herself  was  able  to  con- 
front the  forces  of  darkness  in  the  land. 

Our  "gravity,"  what  holds  us  to  the  earth  in  these  times  of  threat  to  the  planet,  is  our 
ability  to  feel  the  world's  pain.  To  keep  these  four  aspects  of  global  responsibility  at  the 
level  of  the  separate,  disconnected,  individual  self  results  in  disempowerment,  and  actual 
lessening  of  awareness  and  a  dulling  of  direct  experience,  or  psychic  numbing  (Lifton 
1979).  With  understanding  and  action  in  connection  with  others,  empowerment  will  oc- 
cur, along  with  a  movement  to  another  level  of  development. 

During  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s,  leading  up  to  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  which 
was  another  historical  moment  when  we  were  aware  of  threats  to  the  world,  several  psy- 
chological studies  were  done  which  demonstrated  the  connection  between  the  personal 
and  the  global.  Frank  and  Nash  (1965)  interviewed  women  who  became  involved  in  peace 
activism  after  some  crucial  episode  stimulated  them.  "Crucial  episodes"  occur  when 
world  events  heighten  our  personal  awareness  of  global  threats  to  life.  These  investigators 
found  that  women  were  often  sensitized  to  crucial  episodes  by  some  change  in  their  per- 
sonal lives,  such  as  the  birth  of  a  child  or  a  loss  through  death  or  divorce.  Furthermore, 
women  who  became  active  often  had  a  personal  encounter  with  some  individual  or  group 
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who  was  already  active.  Boulding  (1965)  also  found  that  women  who  became  involved  in 
the  early  1960s  in  Women  Strike  for  Peace,  a  group  that  worked  effectively  for  the  above- 
ground  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  were  activated  by  a  combination  of  world  events  and 
formative  personal  experiences,  including  suffering  and  loss. 

One  of  Frank  and  Nash's  (1965)  subjects  provides  an  especially  clear  example  of  the 
four  elements  of  global  responsibility.  Her  awareness  of  the  situation  in  the  world  was 
heightened  when  she  read  civil  defense  pamphlets  and  realized  that  the  government  plans 
she  had  relied  on  for  protection  did  not  really  have  any  to  offer:  "When  the  Soviets  re- 
sumed testing  and  tensions  had  mounted  over  the  wall,  nuclear  war  for  the  first  time 
seemed  imminently  possible  ...  It  had  honestly  never  dawned  on  me  that  there  was  no 
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Growth  of  Global  Awareness  and  Social  Responsibility 

The  arrows  in  this  diagram  represent  several  dimensions  of  connection.  Growth  (arrows  from  center 
out)  can  happen  within  any  one  aspect  of  responsibility  at  any  one  time,  as  a  person  or  organization 
develops  more  complex  connections  to  the  world.  This  process  will  not  always  correspond  to  a  circle, 
as  one  aspect  develops  at  one  time  more  than  others.  However,  unless  the  other  aspects  of  responsi- 
bility are  eventually  included  (arrows  around  and  across),  the  person  or  group  or  movement  will 
remain  limited  and  ineffective. 
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place  to  hide"  (108).  The  direct  experience  of  this  awareness  was  strong  feeling:  "I've 
never  known  such  panic  and  chilling,  paralyzing  fear  and  profound  depression"  (108). 
Shortly  after  this  she  was  contacted  by  a  peace  activist  and  persuaded  to  sign  a  public 
letter  inviting  other  women  to  discuss  the  world  situation,  an  action  leading  to  a  profound 
experience  of  connection:  "All  of  a  sudden  life  was  different.  There  were  other  women 
who  felt  as  I  did;  we  had  found  each  other  and  out  of  our  fears  came  a  new  determination 
to  influence  the  decisions  that  suddenly  seemed  to  have  such  a  direct  and  threatening 
relationship  to  our  lives"  (109).  Her  actions  began  in  earnest  then,  and  at  first  were  very 
intense.  As  her  activism  became  integrated  into  her  life,  her  understanding  deepened: 
"Now  I  see  a  deeper  and  more  imperative  relationship  between  civil  rights  and  the  arms 
race  —  and  hunger  in  undeveloped  countries  and  problems  of  world  peace"  (109).  As  she 
made  these  connections,  her  "personal"  life  thrived.  She  began  to  notice  that  her  activi- 
ties had  not  only  "alleviated  unpleasant  feelings  about  nuclear  arms,"  but  had  also  "en- 
hanced her  self-esteem  and  reduced  her  self-doubts"  (109). 

Power  is  like  a  verb:  It  happens  through  us  —  Macy  1983 ,  33 

"The  planet  is  not  happy,"  says  Bill  McKibben  in  speaking  of  "The  End  of  Nature"  as  we 
have  known  it  (1989).  We  have  viewed  nature  as  composed  of  separate,  independent  parts, 
available  for  our  domination,  needing  our  "stewardship."  We  are  now  learning,  painfully, 
that  all  of  nature  is  interconnected  and  interdependent.  The  world  view  from  which  the 
notion  of  the  connected,  ecological  self  emerges,  "suggests  that  instead  of  just  giving 
better  orders,  we  learn  to  give  fewer  and  fewer  orders"  (McKibben  1989,  101),  and  in- 
stead to  reintegrate  ourselves  into  the  natural  world.  The  planet  needs  each  of  us  to 
awaken  to  its  plight,  to  find  our  particular  and  unique  contribution  to  its  well-being. 

Although  the  situation  is  desperate,  the  process  of  awakening  to  it  and  finding  one's 
response  is  just  what  we  all  need  to  empower  our  lives.  We  all  have  an  opportunity  to 
"protest  and  thrive."  Development,  and  particularly  moral  development,  is  "not  a  matter 
of  increasing  differentiation  alone,  but  of  increasing  relationship  to  the  world"  (Kegan 
1982,  68),  a  relationship  that  includes  "the  importance  throughout  life  of  the  connection 
between  self  and  other,  the  universality  of  the  need  for  compassion  and  care"  (Gilligan 
1982,  98).  An  increasing  responsiveness  to  global  threats,  at  whatever  stage  of  develop- 
ment, is  part  of  the  experience  of  enlarging  the  relational  context.  To  borrow  a  phrase 
from  developmental  theorists,  we  "hatch  out"  of  one  relational  context  into  a  more  com- 
plex one  as  we  grow.  Having  some  sense  of  our  relationships  within  and  to  the  whole 
global  situation  at  each  stage  of  development  can  provide  a  much  expanded  context  for 
growth.  In  other  words,  global  responsibility  has  the  potential  for  hatching  us  out  of  a 
small  relational  context  into  a  larger  one  and  so  can  be  good  for  our  psychological  health. 
Ann's  emotional  responsiveness  to  the  problems  of  garbage  was  her  contribution  at  that 
moment.  She  was  in  touch  with  the  problems  in  ways  others  were  not.  What  if  she  could 
have  used  that  emotional  responsiveness  as  a  launching  pad  for  action?  Perhaps  she  would 
have  been  able  to  question  the  numbing  life  in  which  she  was  stuck. 

For  each  of  us  the  route  to  empowerment  may  be  hidden  in  the  very  personal  ways  we 
feel  the  impact  of  the  world,  the  very  pain  we  see  as  a  barrier  to  our  active  involvement  in 
the  world.  What  would  happen  if  we  were  able  to  recontextualize  our  personal  pain  in  a 
global  context?  For  example,  for  victims  of  sexual  abuse  we  know  that  the  first  step  in  the 
healing  process  is  becoming  aware  of  and  naming  the  abuse.  This  has  been  happening 
during  the  last  ten  years  at  a  cultural  as  well  as  an  individual  level,  so  individuals  can 
learn  that  they  are  part  of  a  process  that  is  happening  in  the  larger  system.  We  know  that 
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healing  is  much  enhanced  when  accomplished  in  a  group  with  other  survivors.  The  indi- 
vidual pain  is  recontextualized  in  these  groups  and  is  no  longer  individual  pain,  but  shared 
group  pain.  And  as  sexual  and  physical  abuse  are  named  more  and  more  in  the  media,  the 
group  pain  becomes  cultural  pain.  With  a  broadened  and  deepened  sense  of  self,  our  iden- 
tification can  grow  for  all  human  abuse  victims  to  all  beings  who  have  been  abused  by  our 
treatment  of  them  as  objects  for  human  use,  and  finally  to  the  abused  and  polluted  earth 
itself.  Seen  this  way,  healing  from  personal  abuse  naturally  involves  participation  in  heal- 
ing the  world  as  a  whole. 

My  experience  with  empowerment  in  a  global  context  began  when  my  oldest  daughter 
reached  school  age.  When  I  first  walked  through  the  halls  of  her  elementary  school,  I  had 
the  strange  sensation  of  being  much  too  big  for  the  surroundings.  The  last  time  I  had  been 
in  such  a  setting,  I  realized,  I  had  been  small  enough  to  fit  under  a  desk  during  air  raid 
drills. 

When  I  reawakened  to  the  possibility  of  nuclear  annihilation,  I  felt  a  more  profound 
terror  than  I  had  ever  imagined  possible.  My  daughter's  entry  at  school  meant  that  she 
might  be  somewhere  else  when  "it"  happened,  a  possibility  I  found  intolerable.  When  I 
learned  even  more  about  the  implications  of  nuclear  war,  I  became  even  more  terrified. 
I  had  a  powerful  image  of  the  large  brick  police  station  several  blocks  from  my  house 
crumbling  into  ashes  once  the  bomb  hit. 

It  was  as  if  I  had  suddenly  hatched  out  of  my  small  world  into  a  larger  one  that  threat- 
ened to  disappear  at  any  moment,  and  my  feathers  were  still  wet!  Luckily  I  had  become 
involved  in  a  project  related  to  the  nuclear  threat,  a  project  that  required  a  lot  of  work  and 
responsibility  on  my  part.  My  terror  became  transformed  into  enormous  energy  as  I 
worked  with  others  on  a  project  that  would  help  bring  nuclear  awareness  to  my  city.  It  was 
as  if  the  terror  became  the  energy  of  the  project  moving  through  me,  no  longer  mine 
alone.  Others  have  proposed  that  the  hatching-out  process  of  psychological  development 
is  accompanied  by  anxiety  commensurate  with  the  degree  of  change  taking  place  (see 
Kegan  1982).  I  felt  like  the  living  proof  of  the  theory. 

For  me,  love  of  my  children  was  an  initial  source  of  energy  for  this  hatching-out  proc- 
ess. Another  source  for  many  is  anger.  We  need  to  reconnect  with  our  power  to  express 
outrage  as  part  of  caring.  Anger,  controversial  and  discouraged  as  it  may  be  in  women,  is 
a  sign  that  something  is  wrong  and  needs  changing.  Women's  anger  can  provide  the  moti- 
vation and  the  mobilization  for  action  (Miller  1983;  Bernardez  1988). 

Many  of  the  prepatriarchal  goddessess,  those  who  were  the  focus  of  society  in  times 
that  were  not  characterized  by  dominating,  power-over  social  relations,  combined  love 
and  rage  in  their  exercise  of  power  (see  Nicholson  1989).  My  favorite  is  Inanna,  ancient 
Sumerian  queen  of  heaven  and  earth  (Wolkstein  1983).  She  was  a  pleasant,  loving  goddess 
until  she  decided  that  she  needed  to  visit  the  Underworld,  which  was  ruled  by  her  sister, 
Erishkegal.  To  make  this  visit,  Inanna  was  required  by  Erishkegal  to  disrobe  and  bow 
down,  to  become  completely  vulnerable.  Although  Inanna  did  as  required,  Erishkegal  had 
her  killed  anyway,  and  then  hung  her  corpse  on  a  hook  in  the  Underworld.  But  Inanna  had 
prepared  for  such  an  eventuality,  and  a  trusted  woman  companion  back  on  Earth  arranged 
for  her  to  be  rescued.  The  rescue  took  place  through  a  creative  strategy  that  involved 
empathizing  completely  with  Erishkegal,  who  was  mourning  the  loss  of  her  husband. 
When  Inanna  was  released  from  that  Underworld  hook,  she  had  a  power  born  of  the  abil- 
ity to  be  outraged  at  what  was  wrong  on  Earth,  a  power  born  of  familiarity  with  what  is 
dark  within  us  and  among  us.  The  power  of  outrage  joined  with  the  power  of  love  in  In- 
anna, and  she  became  a  great  ruler. 
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In  order  for  women  to  reclaim  power  based  on  our  relational  abilities,  we  will  need  to 
move  through  a  variety  of  powerful  emotions.  Much  of  the  "burnout"  that  occurs  both  in 
the  public  sector  and  in  social  change  organizations  occurs  because  there  is  no  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  powerful  emotions  involved  in  living  as  part  of  a  threatened  world  and 
working  to  save  it.  Indeed,  one  of  the  central  barriers  to  constructive  initiatives  for  social 
change  is  the  taboo  on  public  expression  or  even  acknowledgment  of  these  emotions. 
Breaking  through  the  taboo  and  harnessing  the  power  of  our  emotional  connections  is 
essential  work  to  be  done  in  the  public  sphere. 

At  an  organizational  level,  for  example,  if  a  social  change  agency  focuses  only  on 
awareness  of  a  problem  or  on  an  abstract  understanding  of  the  greater  context  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  acts  without  direct  experience,  an  important  part  of  the  picture  will  be  missing. 
If  such  an  organization  is  involved  in  inner  city  development,  and  never  spends  time  in  the 
inner  city,  emotionally  experiencing  what  it  is  like  to  live  and  work  there  and  hearing 
from  the  people  who  live  there  what  a  proposed  project's  impact  is  likely  to  be,  then 
whatever  action  is  taken  runs  the  risk  of  being  irrelevant  or  even  damaging.  Ultimately, 
without  direct,  emotional  experience,  one's  awareness  and  understanding  of  the  problem 
will  also  suffer.  The  organization  in  this  example  is  likely  to  become  inward  focused  and 
increasingly  irrelevant  to  the  problem  it  formed  to  address. 

I  have  emphasized  the  importance  of  direct  experience  and  emotional  responsiveness 
because  these  are  generally  underemphasized  by  individuals  and  groups  working  to  make 
a  difference  in  the  world. 

Society  as  a  whole  becomes  truncated  when  the  mind  is  glorified  at  the  expense  of 
feeling;  when  activity  alone  is  honorable;  when  the  rational  denies  the  existence  of  the 
irrational;  and  where  the  will  of  man  is  imposed  on  all  nature.  Such  distortions  eventu- 
ally produce  a  host  of  problems,  not  only  on  a  personal  level,  but  on  a  global  level; 
aggressive  national  policies  which  could  lead  to  nuclear  destruction;  devaluation  of 
nature  or  ecology  which  results  in  the  starving  of  billions  and  the  possible  destruction 
of  the  atmosphere:  the  breakdown  of  the  family  and  the  absence  of  intimacy  which 
leads  to  anxiety  and  sensationalism:  and  the  mechanization  of  life  and  vain  intellectual- 
izing  uninformed  by  wisdom  and  a  caring  for  the  human  condition  (Engelsman  1989). 

If,  as  the  new  science  is  teaching  us,  power  happens  through  us,  then  the  medium  for  this 
kind  of  power  is  our  emotions. 


Global  Responsibility  and  Women's  Empowerment 

Women  have  traditionally  been  responsible  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  human  con- 
nection. Their  capacity  for  mutually  empathic  and  mutually  empowering  relationships 
develops  from  and  contributes  to  this  responsibility.  As  we  have  seen,  "women's  sense  of 
self  becomes  very  much  organized  around  being  able  to  make  and  then  to  maintain  affilia- 
tions and  relationships"  (Miller  1976,  83).  Women  are  needed  now  to  honor  their  rela- 
tional tendencies  and  capacities  by  acting  powerfully  to  reshape  our  social  institutions  to 
serve  the  cause  of  global  survival. 

Power  in  the  context  of  the  connected  self  requires  vulnerability,  openness  to  feedback, 
flexibility,  and  readiness  to  change.  Closed  systems  that  do  not  let  in  information  about 
what  is  not  working  are  weak  and  liable  to  fail.  Women's  relational  experience,  associated 
as  it  has  been  with  the  experience  of  oppression  and  subordinate  status,  provides  us  with  a 
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unique  position  from  which  to  assess  and  evaluate  our  past  behavior  as  humans  and  our 
present  condition  on  this  planet.  We  are  in  a  position  to  know  that  all  is  not  well. 

However,  revisioning  our  power  so  radically  is  not  easy  in  a  world  that  rewards  other 
kinds  of  power.  We  must  be  prepared  not  only  to  initiate  conflict,  but  also  to  participate  to 
its  completion.  But  for  women  especially,  the  lessons  we  need  to  learn  for  our  own  indi- 
vidual psychological  health  —  lessons  about  turning  conflict  situations  into  opportunities, 
lessons  about  fighting  with  tenacity,  sophistication,  and  grace  —  are  precisely  the  lessons 
we  need  to  learn  to  make  our  fullest  contribution  to  global  survival. 

If  we  remain  focused  only  on  direct  experience  —  even  powerful  emotions,  important  as 
they  are  —  we  will  be  ineffective.  To  adapt  to  changing  conditions  we  must  perceive  feed- 
back about  the  effectiveness  of  our  past  behavior  and  be  open  to  new  information  about 
present  conditions.  We  must  understand  and  be  able  to  act  on  this  feedback.  Without  con- 
necting our  pain  for  the  world  with  action  that  contributes  to  its  alleviation,  we  may  be- 
come stuck  in  rage,  depression,  or  crippling  anxiety,  as  Ann  seemed  to  be  and  I  might 
have  been  if  I  had  not  had  others  to  work  with  and  a  project  to  complete.  But  action  that 
arises  from  direct  experience  will  itself  remain  shallow  and  ineffective  unless  connected 
to  continuously  growing  awareness  of  the  present  manifestations  of  the  world's  pain  in  our 
vicinity,  and  to  an  understanding  of  ways  in  which  those  manifestations  are  related  to 
other  aspects  of  global  pain  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

With  all  we  are  learning  about  the  nature  of  systems,  the  challenge  is  to  develop  policies 
that  are  based  on  and  support  the  connected  self  I  have  been  describing.  We  have  been 
looking  at  power  that  involves  fitting  in  with  the  whole,  not  by  suppressing  the  self,  but  by 
learning  to  participate  in  an  active  creative  process  of  fitting  together  with  others.  Miller 
(1976)  describes  this  as  a  process  of  empowering  oneself  through  empowering  others: 
"Both  parties  approach  the  interaction  with  different  intents  and  goals,  and  each  will  be 
forced  to  change  her/his  intent  and  goals  as  a  result  of  the  interaction."  If  the  process  is 
working  well,  "each  party  should  perceive  more,  and  want  more  as  a  result  of  each  en- 
gagement and  have  more  resources  with  which  to  act"  (129).  In  the  context  of  a  world 
view  that  emphasizes  the  interconnected  self,  the  process  of  policymaking  is  as  important 
as  the  content  of  the  problem  being  addressed.  Each  of  us  has  a  unique  perspective  of  the 
world  and  of  the  problems  in  it.  The  most  effective  policies  are  those  which  allow  each  of 
us  to  bring  our  perspective  to  the  problems  that  touch  our  lives  most  directly. 

None  of  this  can  happen  if  we  remain  trapped  in  a  world  view  that  emphasizes  the  au- 
tonomous, separate  self  and  the  isolated,  self-contained  individual.  Global  problems  have 
provided  us  with  the  impetus  to  recognize  our  interconnectedness  and  interdependence. 
New  scientific  discoveries  as  well  as  feminist  scholarship  offer  us  the  opportunity  to  bring 
our  emotional  power  into  our  awareness  and  our  understanding  of  global  problems,  to 
develop  actions  that  are  mutually  empowering  to  us  and  to  the  planet.^ 

/  wish  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  editorial  assistance  of  Melissa  Everett  and  Lane  Conn. 
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If  we  cannot  do  great  things,  we  can  do  small  things  in  a  great 
way. 

—  Melnea  Cass 
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The  Third  Stage  An  Economic 

Strategy 


Dawn-Marie  Driscoll 


If  the  first  stage  of  the  women 's  movement  raised  consciousness,  changed  statutes,  and 
proposed  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  and  the  second  stage  broadened  the  debate  to 
include  family,  workplace,  and  societal  issues,  the  third  stage  may  focus  simply  on  giving 
women  economic  power  and  independence.  Issues  for  women  in  the  1990s  will  center  on 
economics;  this  article  suggests  strategies  for  achieving  these  goals. 


This  is  a  personal  article  with  a  personal  viewpoint  about  the  issues  for  women  in  the 
next  decade.  My  views  are  no  doubt  shaped  by  my  having  been  a  participant  in  the 
business  community  for  many  years,  watching  the  intersection  of  economic  issues  and 
public  policy  objectives  occur  many  times. 

Policymakers  in  the  public  sector  today  focus  on  private  sector  achievements,  competi- 
tiveness, and  economics  at  all  levels,  local  to  global.  Few  now  believe  that  the  simple 
application  of  more  public  funds  to  a  social  problem  will  solve  it.  In  fact,  we  are  trying  to 
provide  services  with  fewer  public  funds.  Similarly,  we  know  that  statutes,  regulations, 
and  ordinances  defining  behavior  are  not  necessarily  the  best  way  to  achieve  our  public 
policy  objectives.  Lawmakers,  community  activists,  and  advocates  of  social  change,  hav- 
ing learned  well  the  lessons  of  the  1980s,  now  focus  on  private  sector  initiatives  and  con- 
cepts. Leverage,  return  on  investment,  and  cost-benefit  analyses  are  the  new  slogans. 

Women  realize  this  too.  We  are  in  a  time  of  change,  and  I  believe,  entering  a  new  stage 
of  the  women's  movement  as  well. 


A  Time  of  Change 

Changes  in  public  policy  and  private  behavior  come  at  various  speeds.  Sometimes  they  are 
slow  in  the  making  and  slow  to  catch  on:  they  evolve  over  time.  For  example,  health  con- 
cerns about  smoking  have  been  discussed  for  years.  A  decade  ago  smoking  was  prevalent. 
Suddenly,  it  seems,  fewer  people  smoke.  All  meetings  are  smoke  free,  and  No  Smoking 
signs  are  not  only  acceptable,  but  frequently  unnecessary.  A  sudden  revolution?  No,  a 
gradual  change. 

Dawn-Marie  Driscoll,  an  attorney  and  businesswoman  in  Boston,  was  the  first  female  chairman  of  the  Boston 
Municipal  Research  Bureau. 
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Then  there  are  fast  changes.  Those  of  us  who  lived  through  the  sixties  remember  the 
Vietnam  War  being  constantly  on  television  and  solemnly  reported  in  Life  magazine. 
After  years  of  involvement  in  Vietnam,  with  public  acquiescence  if  not  support,  it  seemed 
that  the  widespread  antiwar  eruption  was  sudden,  possibly  because  of  Kent  State,  or  the 
first  prominent  person  who  questioned  it  aloud.  The  momentum  of  the  antiwar  move- 
ment, which  had  been  building  for  some  time,  finally  culminated  in  a  sudden  avalanche 
shaping  public  opinion  and  then  public  policy. 

The  emergence  of  women  in  the  work  force  has  been  harder  to  characterize.  Female 
workers  were  prevalent  during  World  War  II,  but  after  the  war  retreated  to  their  homes. 
Now  sociologists  and  trend  watchers  are  divided  about  the  women's  movement.  Is  it  still 
here,  evolving?  Or  as  the  daughters  of  the  feminists  of  the  sixties  pound  the  pavement 
deliberately  in  their  Reeboks  and  serious  suits,  claiming  their  rightful  place  in  society,  do 
they  even  think  there  is  a  women's  movement?  If  we  are  in  a  time  of  "post- feminism," 
what  does  that  mean? 

In  the  post-Reagan  years,  what  further  public  policy  goals  are  women  seeking?  Young 
women  today  seem  caught  between  wanting  it  all  and  looking  over  their  shoulder,  wonder- 
ing if  the  mores  of  the  old  fifties  sitcoms  aren't  more  to  their  liking.  Women  who  were 
involved  in  breaking  down  statutory  inequities  and  access  barriers  in  the  sixties  fear  that 
their  efforts  will  be  wasted  if  a  retreat  occurs.  As  the  abortion  debate  grows  louder  and 
Roe  v.  Wade  more  fragile,  older  women  bemoan  the  fact  that  today's  young  women  don't 
know  what  life  was  like  pre-Roe,  when  a  woman  who  wanted  an  abortion  had  to  go  fur- 
tively to  an  unknown  address  in  New  York  City  rather  than  visit  a  health  center  in  her  own 
town.  Unaware  of  the  history,  these  women  have  to  be  told  the  symbolism  of  the  coat 
hanger. 


The  Issue:  Economics 

Few  politicians  today  talk  about  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  Perhaps  they  assume  that 
society  no  longer  needs  it  because  most  legislatures  have  erased  all  those  distasteful  sex- 
segregation  laws  from  the  books.'  If  "wife"  has  become  "spouse"  everywhere,  perhaps 
there  is  no  problem. 

Yet  women  are  uneasy.  They  know,  as  Sarah  Conn  explains  in  her  article  in  this  volume, 
that  there  is  an  intimate  connection  between  our  personal  power  and  our  world  view. 
Women  are  reminded  that  an  increasing  percentage  of  professional  school  graduates  are 
female,  yet  few  women  have  penetrated  the  partnership  ranks  or  the  upper  levels  of  pro- 
fessions at  which  decisions  are  made.2  Marion  Wright  Edelman  at  the  Children's  Defense 
Fund  forcefully  states  that  we  as  a  nation  do  not  yet  value  our  children  or  the  women  who 
raise  them  by  providing  the  social  and  health  services  and  support  that  other  Western 
nations  do. 

Policies  on  arms  control,  distribution  of  wealth,  and  corporate  takeovers  are  often  made 
by  males  in  power,  and  women  are  not  sure  they  like  the  results.  The  effect  of  these  choices 
just  may  ensure  that  most  of  the  poor  in  our  country  are  women  and  children  and  that  as 
the  rich  get  richer,  the  poor  become  poorer.3  Even  those  women  who  work  and  care  for 
their  children  in  a  stable  family  setting  are  afraid  that  they  are  but  one  husband  away  from 
poverty. 

There  are  no  pat  slogans  or  initials  to  define  the  status  or  public  policy  goals  of  women 
as  they  approach  the  decade  of  the  nineties.  There  are  nineties  words  and  approaches, 
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however.  Simply,  it  is  all  economics.  Today  there  is  not  a  movement,  but  a  strategy.  This 
economic  strategy  is  the  third,  and  I  hope  last,  stage  of  the  women's  movement. 


Toward  a  Third  Stage 

Today's  strategy  is  well  beyond  what  many  call  the  first  stage  of  the  women's  movement 
of  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies,  the  stage  in  which  Betty  Friedan  revolutionized  the 
way  women  spoke  about  their  lives4  and  burning  bras  and  consciousness-raising  groups 
were  the  norm.  Many  modern  young  women  think  that  era  is  about  as  irrelevant  and  em- 
barrassing as  prohibition.  Worse,  many  of  them  don't  even  know  about  it.  They  take  for 
granted  the  fact  that  they  can  be  Rhodes  scholars,  astronauts,  and  Episcopal  bishops. 
They  can't  imagine  that  many  women  were  refused  the  right  to  vote  under  their  own 
names  or  to  establish  their  own  credit  history.  These  young  women  wouldn't  dream  of 
looking  for  jobs  under  the  "female"  help  wanted  column.  After  all,  they  played  Little 
League  with  boys;  why  shouldn't  they  work  with  them? 

As  the  first  stage  of  the  women's  movement  opened  historic  doors  and  brought  more 
women  into  the  work  force,  women  were  divided:  Phyllis  Schlafly  spoke  for  those  who 
did  not  want  change:  some  minority  women  felt  that  white  women  had  ignored  their  is- 
sues; and  some  women  who  supported  the  ERA  still  had  trouble  deciding  whether  abor- 
tion and  military  service  should  be  part  of  the  debate. 

In  the  early  seventies  activist  women  were  also  involved  in  the  Vietnam  War,  civil 
rights,  and  the  national  government  and  economic  crises.  Some  grew  tired  from  their 
efforts  in  these  arenas  and  retreated  to  pottery  making,  caring  for  their  young  children, 
and  confronting  issues  of  balancing  family  and  work.  Yet  the  mood  had  been  set  for  what 
Friedan  described  as  the  second  stage  of  the  women's  movement.5  In  fact,  some  hesitated 
to  call  this  hiatal  period  a  "movement"  any  longer,  preferring  instead  to  talk  about  issues 
of  family  responsibility  and  the  workplace.  In  this  second  stage,  so  characteristic  of  the 
eighties,  the  emphasis  was  on  life  values  and  balancing  conflicting  demands. 

Popular  movies  portrayed  sensitive  men,  sometimes  single  parents  themselves,  taking 
care  of  young  babies.  Sitcom  heroes  were  the  Huxtables  —  blacks  —  a  doctor  and  lawyer 
who  display  a  sense  of  humor  as  they  struggle  through  modern  life.  Professional  schools 
were  full  of  bright  young  women  who  never  questioned  how  they  got  in,  but  who  planned 
to  have  it  all.  Magazine  articles  focused  on  issues  of  managing  family  and  work  and 
whether  the  "mommy  track"  was  positive  or  negative.6  Yet  women  fully  expected  to  sit  in 
the  corporate  boardroom  and  join  prestigious  private  clubs  in  their  own  right,  not  as  a 
widow  of  a  late  member. 

In  the  eighties  era  of  Wall  Street  and  Masters  of  the  Universe,7  when  earning  money 
became  a  valued  objective  if  not  a  necessity,  many  women,  as  well  as  men,  concentrated 
on  themselves  and  their  careers.  Working  ninety-hour  weeks,  they  watched  the  VCR  in- 
stead of  going  out  and  rarely  looked  beyond  what  was  happening  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hood. These  working  women  were  tired,  and  if  in  the  sixties  women  marched  to  save  the 
world,  in  the  eighties  they  just  hoped  that  in  spite  of  a  succession  of  child-care  providers, 
the  family  would  turn  out  all  right. 

But  what  lies  ahead  for  the  next  decade? 

Even  the  busy  working  women  of  today  need  no  reminders  of  what  still  must  be 
achieved.  The  statistics  and  visions  keep  coming  from  all  sources  —  including  other  arti- 
cles in  this  volume.  Women  —  poor,  young,  pregnant  in  increasing  numbers,  perhaps 
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illiterate  —  are  repeating  cycles  of  welfare  dependence.  Their  children  are  abused, 
abandoned,  and  tossed  about,  our  societal  systems  incapable  of  catching  them.  Elected 
officials  are  still  predominantly  white  males.  Workplaces  are  unbalanced.  And  with  a 
disturbing  rise  in  frequency,  another  high-ranking  corporate  woman  drops  out  as  she  hits 
the  glass  ceiling,  that  invisible  but  seemingly  immutable  barrier  through  which  women 
can  see  but  not  penetrate  to  top  executive  positions. 

There  is  no  denying  that  in  1990  the  simple  term  "sixty-five  cents,"  representing  the 
percentage  of  each  male  wage  dollar  earned  by  women,  tells  a  story  of  economic  inequal- 
ity. It  has  not  improved  greatly.8 

Women  are  moving  from  the  second  to  the  third  and  next  stage  of  the  women's  move- 
ment, and  the  question  is  not  how  to  achieve  equal  rights,  but  how  to  achieve  a  life  of 
independent  choices.  This  time  the  answer  is  unnervingly  simple:  full  economic  empow- 
erment for  every  woman. 


The  Issue:  Again  Economics 

As  we  approach  the  year  2000,  there  can  be  no  retreat  for  women.  They  will  be  in  the 
labor  force;  indeed  they  will  be  the  labor  force,  creating  economic  prosperity  and  generat- 
ing tax  revenues.9 

To  achieve  economic  empowerment,  every  "woman's  issue"  must  be  an  economic  one. 
Child  care  is  an  economic  issue.  The  reality  that  many  day-care  workers,  of  whom  most 
are  women,  earn  less  than  the  minimum  wage  is  an  economic  issue.  Affordable  housing 
and  enforcing  child  support  are  economic  issues.  It  takes  two  to  produce  a  child,  yet  sta- 
tistics about  poverty  often  emphasize  only  women  and  children.  There  is  little  public 
discussion  about  men  and  their  children.  Sexual  segregation  in  the  union  halls  and  profes- 
sions is  an  economic  issue.  Education  and  training  are  economic  issues. 

The  objectives  of  this  third  and  final  stage  are,  quite  simply,  power  and  money.  For 
women  to  be  full  participants  in  society,  they  need  the  power  to  shape  the  debate  and  influ- 
ence public  policy.  And  every  woman  must  have  sufficient  money  in  her  hands  so  that  she 
can  choose  her  own  destiny. 

Getting  there  is  not  simple.  But  these  are  times  of  business  plans  and  strategies,  models 
for  action,  return  on  investment,  time  frames,  action  points,  and  campaigns.  The  popular 
books  of  the  eighties  told  every  constituency  there  was  much  to  learn  from  the  business 
world,  and  if  the  goal  is  an  economic  one,  the  path  is  quantifiable.  Following  a  business 
school  model,  it  is  possible  to  learn  from  case  histories  and  to  break  the  problem  down 
into  its  parts. 


Put  Women  Where  They  Count 


The  first  action  in  implementing  this  economic  strategy  is  to  place  women  in  positions 
that  enable  them  to  influence  decisions  in  the  economic  arena.  This  is  a  proven  effective 
strategy;  there  is  a  history  for  how  it  works,  even  though  the  numbers  are  few. 

For  example,  in  the  early  seventies  New  England  women  were  fortunate  to  have  elected 
officials  like  state  senator  Lois  Pines  speaking  about  women  and  credit  long  before  the 
federal  government  decided  it  was  an  issue.  In  1973  Pines,  then  a  state  representative, 
proposed  and  fought  for  legislation  making  it  illegal  to  refuse  to  grant  a  woman  credit  in 
her  own  name. I0  For  women  seeking  their  own  credit  histories,  or  fighting  for  the  right  to 
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prevent  previous  credit  histories  from  disappearing  when  they  married  and  changed 
names,  this  was  critical  legislation. 

Appointed  officials  also  make  a  difference.  Dolores  Mitchell  is  the  powerful  head  of 
the  Group  Insurance  Commission  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  which  admin- 
isters the  health  insurance  plans  for  all  state  workers.  She  has  an  extensive  background  in 
public  policymaking  and  knows  how  to  push  the  right  buttons."  When  she  reviews  the 
proposals  from  major  insurance  companies  seeking  the  commonwealth's  health  insurance 
business,  she  starts  by  asking,  "How  many  women  sit  on  your  board  of  directors?"  Even- 
tually insurance  companies  get  the  message.  Mitchell  has  also  been  a  quiet  but  strong 
advocate  inside  the  State  House.  She  correctly  pointed  out  that  it  was  unconscionable  for 
the  commonwealth  to  cover  the  cost  of  chiropractor  visits  for  injured  male  athletes  but  not 
mammograms  for  women. 

In  this  era  of  public-private  partnerships,  the  emphasis  is  often  more  on  the  "private." 
Powerful  women  in  key  positions  in  the  private  sector  can  also  make  a  difference.  They 
often  use  their  power  strategically  and  collaboratively  to  affect  social  changes.  Many  of 
the  authors  represented  in  this  volume  have  done  so  —  Carol  Goldberg,  with  her  advocacy 
of  child  care,  Margaret  Marshall,  seeking  female  judicial  candidates,  and  Margaret  Mc- 
Kenna,  raising  the  professional  status  of  those  working  in  early  childhood  education,  to 
name  a  few.  These  women  may  be  uniquely  situated,  but  other  business  and  professional 
women  can  have  an  impact  on  the  economic  policy  arena  as  well. 

Many  women  belong  to  professional  organizations,  from  small-business-owner  associa- 
tions and  bar  associations  to  the  Society  of  CPAs  to  automobile  dealer  associations  to 
chambers  of  commerce.  When  they  join,  they  should  find  out  whether  women  are  well 
represented  by  the  legislative  or  policy  committees  or  boards  of  directors  of  these  organi- 
zations. It  is  these  associations  and  their  lobbyists  who  are  taking  positions  on  behalf  of 
employers  and  the  majority  of  the  business  community.  They  often  fight  parental  leave, 
access  to  universal  health  insurance,  increased  funds  for  elder-care  and  child-care 
programs. 

Belonging  to  all-female  organizations  is  fine,  but  women  must  also  infiltrate  traditional 
business  organizations.  For  example,  Associated  Industries  of  Massachusetts  (AIM)  is  a 
prominent  business  organization  that  takes  the  lead  for  the  business  community  on  many 
public  policy  issues.  At  its  annual  dinner  its  entire  board  of  directors  sat  at  the  dais,  a  sea 
of  male  faces.  The  two  honored  guests  were  the  Senate  and  House  chairmen  of  the  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  on  Commerce  and  Labor  —  both  women.  AIM's  sophisticated 
president  understood  that  the  profile  of  his  board  needed  to  change  if  he  was  to  work  in 
a  legislative  power  structure  that  was  becoming  diverse  faster  than  the  private  sector. 

Many  women  who  make  decisions  for  themselves  or  their  corporations  or  employers 
about  business  memberships  reject  requests  for  participation  in  organizations  that  do  not 
include  women  in  prominent  policymaking  roles  —  or  at  least  suggest  themselves  and 
other  women  for  board  and  committee  positions  once  they  join.  I  encourage  other  women 
to  do  this  as  well.  It  is  a  simple  way  of  exercising  power  and  eventually  making  a  differ- 
ence in  the  leadership  of  our  business  community. 

The  strategy  then  is  to  identify  those  key  positions,  up  and  down  the  economic  spec- 
trum, in  which  economic  decisions  are  made  that  affect  our  citizens,  particularly  those 
affecting  women.  Then  we  must  make  sure  that  women  who  are  sensitive  to  those  con- 
cerns are  placed  in  these  key  positions. 

It  may  well  be  that  this  exercise  is  easier  said  than  done.  There  is  certainly  nothing 
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magic  about  it.  But  constant  pressure,  combined  with  the  nomination  of  several  qualified 
female  candidates  for  each  opening,  will  make  a  difference  over  the  long  run.  This  is  a 
relatively  simple  exercise  for  most  professional  women's  organizations,  and  certainly  for 
a  coalition  of  them.12 


Give  Them  the  Business 

Secondly,  all  women  in  positions  to  make  economic  decisions  should  strategically  give 
their  business  to  women.  Many  women  have  female  doctors;  some  have  female  dentists  or 
accountants.  But  how  many  have  female  lawyers  or  dry  cleaners?  How  many  patronize 
restaurants  owned  by  women,  buy  cars  from  a  female-owned  car  dealership,  or  a  female 
car  salesperson?  Women  may  hire  female  caterers  for  their  parties,  but  do  they  know 
which  are  the  female-owned  liquor  stores  in  town? 

From  deciding  where  to  place  personal  business  dollars,  women  can  move  to  the  more 
substantive  piece  of  the  strategy.  When  women  are  in  positions  to  determine  how  to  spend 
their  employers'  money,  they  should  strategically  direct  it  to  women.  Women  increasingly 
are  heads  of  agencies  and  nonprofit  institutions,  as  well  as  small  and  large  businesses.  All 
these  institutions  purchase  supplies,  print  materials,  hire  law  firms,  engage  accounting 
agencies,  rent  facilities  for  parties,  lease  cars,  and  develop  software  with  consultants. 
Admittedly,  a  law  firm  may  not  be  "owned"  by  a  woman,  but  legal  business  could  just  as 
easily  be  given  to  a  female  partner  who  will  receive  credit  for  it  as  to  another  vice  presi- 
dent's old  law  school  roommate  at  a  firm  down  the  street.  Similarly,  the  office  Christmas 
party  could  be  arranged  through  the  female  sales  manager  of  a  local  hotel  rather  than 
through  a  competing  establishment's  male  sales  manager. 

This  is  not  always  easy  to  do,  but  there  are  enough  female  networks  in  most  communi- 
ties, whether  they  be  the  powerful  Women's  Economic  Forum  or  the  local  chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women,  through  which  women  can  be  found.  Once 
the  movement  of  business  starts  toward  women,  the  competent  female  entrepreneurs  will 
become  well  known  and  prosper. 

"Economic  independence  for  women"  is  a  vague  slogan.  Putting  women 's  dollars  and 
women 's  employers'  dollars  in  the  hands  of  working  women  is  concrete  action. 


Just  Say  No 

The  third  element  of  the  strategy  for  full  economic  equality  is  to  reject  business  associa- 
tions whose  institutions  or  individuals  do  not  include  women  in  strategic  economic  arenas 
or  positions  of  influence  and  to  make  known  why  they  are  being  rejected.  Women  control 
a  great  deal  of  wealth,  as  Sheryl  Marshall  notes  in  her  article.  For  example,  many  women 
hold  mutual  fund  accounts,  and  certainly  most  have  bank  accounts.  Nonetheless,  how 
many  women  look  at  the  proxy  cards  they  receive  from  corporations  whose  stock  they 
own  or  read  the  mutual  fund  prospectus  of  the  fund  in  which  they  invest?  How  many 
women  can  identify  the  directors  of  their  banks  or  know  which  banks  make  an  effort  to 
promote  female  managers?  All  these  financial  institutions  have  boards,  but  few  are  sensi- 
tive to  the  fact  that  generous  numbers  of  women  should  be  included  on  those  boards  and  in 
senior  management.  Their  customers  can  make  this  point  most  effectively.  If  a  proxy 
ballot  with  its  slate  of  directors  does  not  include  female  names,  women  should  vote 
"against"  and  send  it  back.  And  if  their  mutual  funds  have  no  females  as  directors  or  in 
senior  management,  women  should  move  their  accounts  to  one  that  does. 
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Women  who  receive  solicitations  from  charities,  either  as  individuals  or  in  their  corpo- 
rate capacities,  should  examine  the  left-hand  side  of  the  letterheads,  which  usually  list  the 
names  of  the  directors,  committee  members,  or  supporters.  Who  sits  on  the  board  of  a 
prominent  institution  seeking  money,  or  who  are  the  members  of  the  dinner  committee  for 
a  charity  event?  If  their  sex  is  not  well  represented,  women  should  reject  the  solicitation 
and  inform  the  charity  of  the  reason. 

Next,  women  must  look  beyond  the  charity  board  or  committee  list.  Where  does  the 
money  go?  Are  girls  getting  the  benefit  of  programs  for  youth  as  often  as  boys?  Does  the 
local  United  Way  publicize  its  allocation  of  money  among  agencies  and  state  which  dona- 
tions benefit  women  and  their  children?  Does  the  United  Way  initiate  special  task  forces 
to  study  the  issues  of  child  care  and  child  support,  elderly  women,  battered  wives,  or 
homeless  women  and  children?  In  Massachusetts,  where  the  United  Way  board  is  chaired 
by  a  woman,  these  task  forces  are  active. 


Don't  Walk,  Run 

Fourth,  women  must  encourage  other  women  to  run  for  office  as  well  as  to  become  candi- 
dates for  appointments  to  office.  The  dynamic  young  mother  who  volunteers  to  run  an 
elementary  school  spring  fair  may  be  the  next  good  candidate  for  school  committee  if 
women  encourage  her  and  help  her  raise  money.  In  New  England  the  Massachusetts 
Women's  Political  Caucus  and  other  organizations  educate  and  support  women  of  both 
parties  who  may  want  to  run  for  public  office  by  providing  programs  that  teach  potential 
candidates  how  to  achieve  success. 

Financial  support  is  crucial  to  effective  candidacy,  and  the  expression  "Early  Money  is 
Like  Yeast"  says  it  best.  EMILY's  List,  a  Washington-based  organization  that  directs 
early  money  to  female  candidates,  has  spurred  the  creation  of  several  local  clones,  all 
involved  in  fund-raising  efforts.  Massachusetts  has  the  Women's  Impact  Network,  a 
unique  donor  system  dedicated  to  raising  money  for  progressive  Democratic  women  can- 
didates.13 

Every  single  city  and  town  has  town  volunteer  boards,  commissions,  task  forces,  and 
local  offices,  all  of  which  are  good  starting  points  for  female  policymakers.  At  this  early 
level,  decisions  are  made  to  fund  social  service,  school,  and  other  programs  that  will  help 
women  and  children  become  economically  self-sufficient.  Local  officeholders  sensitive 
to  the  needs  of  women  may  be  the  best  candidates  to  run  for  state  and,  eventually,  national 
office.  At  these  higher  government  levels,  it  will  then  be  women  who  decide  whether  to 
spend  tax  dollars  on  interest  payments  for  bondholders  or  on  literacy  programs,  health 
care,  and  Up  and  Out  of  Poverty  assistance  in  the  communities  that  need  it.14 

There  are  ten  million  more  registered  female  voters  than  male  voters.  It  has  not  yet 
been  determined  whether  they  make  a  difference  in  elections,  but  the  best  test  of  whether 
women  can  be  elected  is  consistently  to  give  women  voters  intelligent,  caring,  honest,  and 
hardworking  female  candidates  to  vote  into  office. 


Speak  Out 

The  final  part  of  the  strategy  is  to  raise  female  voices.  Sometimes  just  being  heard  in  a 
straightforward  way  is  enough  to  make  a  change  in  the  economic  and  political  landscape 
or  in  work  environments  where  decisions  are  being  made  about  who  will  be  hired,  who 
will  be  given  a  contract,  who  will  sit  on  the  next  powerful  committee. 
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Women  no  longer  need  permission  to  speak  out.  They  have  an  ownership  interest  in 
every  arena:  where  they  work,  where  they  go  to  school,  where  their  tax  dollars  go.  Carol 
Gilligan,  associate  professor  at  Harvard  University  School  of  Education,  has  told  us  what 
we  perhaps  knew  instinctively  all  along:  women  see  things  differently  and  solve  problems 
differently  from  men.'5  The  male  way  may  not  be  the  right  way,  so  when  women  think 
something  is  wrong,  it  probably  is.  Frequently  in  the  past  it  has  been,  and  a  woman  dis- 
covered it. 

Lois  Gibbs  discovered  the  high  level  of  toxic  wastes  in  Love  Canal  and  paved  the  way  for 
a  national  consciousness  concerning  the  issue  of  hazardous  waste  sites.  Candy  Lightner 
finally  became  angry  at  male  lawyers,  male  judges,  male  legislators,  and  male  policymak- 
ers, founded  Mothers  Against  Drunk  Driving,  and  changed  the  national  acceptance  of 
drinking  while  driving.  Peggy  Charren  of  Massachusetts  organized  Action  for  Children's 
Television  and  forced  commercial  television  executives  to  improve  their  programs  for 
children. 

Even  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  law  schools  and  legal  treatises,  women  like  Profes- 
sor Catherine  McKinnon  at  Yale  and  Martha  Minow  at  Harvard  are  challenging  the  way 
scholars  have  historically  looked  at  right,  wrong,  and  responsibility.  Should  a  battered 
woman  who  assaults  her  husband  be  charged  with  a  crime?  Should  we  prosecute  drug- 
addicted  women  for  giving  birth  to  addicted  babies?  Perhaps  all  women  can't  join  in  these 
intellectual  debates,  but  all  women  can  agitate  for  more  female  judges  in  their  own  com- 
munities, particularly  in  the  all-important  probate  courts.16 


The  Goal 

Economic  revolution  may  seem  like  a  tall  order,  but  it  isn't.  It  can  be  brought  about  by  a 
strategy  such  as  the  one  outlined  here  so  that  economic  equality,  the  stability  needed  for 
communities  and  families,  and  the  future  that  we  all  desire  for  our  sons  and  daughters  can 
become  a  reality.  Women  are  hard  workers.  There  is  enough  prosperity  to  go  around  for 
all  to  share  in  the  economic  growth  that  will  come  when  each  individual  has  a  stake  in  it. 

This,  then,  is  the  final  stage:  full  economic  independence  for  all.  When  it  becomes  a 
reality,  perhaps  the  phrase  "women's  movement"  will  no  longer  be  needed.  ^ 
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ica's Workforce,"  a  special  report  in  Business  Week,  September  19, 1988. 

10.  This  Massachusetts  legislation  subsequently  became  the  basis  for  the  federal  Equal  Credit  Op- 
portunity Act,  prohibiting  sex  discrimination  in  the  granting  of  credit.  Congresswoman  Margaret 
Heckler  of  Massachusetts  used  the  Massachusetts  statute  and  Representative  Pines's  research 
to  fight  for  the  federal  law. 

1 1 .  See  Dolores  Mitchell's  article  on  health  insurance  issues  for  women  in  this  volume. 

12.  The  Women's  Bar  Association,  for  example,  actively  recruits  and  supports  female  candidates  for 
the  judiciary  and  other  appointed  positions. 

13.  WIN,  as  it  is  called,  solicits  donors  who  will  commit  to  giving  a  specific  amount  of  money  to 
candidates  identified  by  the  steering  committee.  In  the  1988  legislative  races,  WIN  focused  on 
Barbara  Bird  of  Dennis,  Carol  Doherty  of  Taunton,  Nancy  Pratt  of  Medford,  and  Pam  Resor  of 
Acton. 

14.  Diane  Balser  and  the  Women's  Legislative  Network  in  Massachusetts  provide  a  unique  legislative 
tracking  service  for  a  broad  spectrum  of  women's  organizations  and  human  service  coalitions, 
identifying  those  programs  and  budget  line  items  which  deserve  support. 

1 5.  Carol  Gilligan,  In  a  Different  Voice:  Psychological  Theory  and  Women's  Development  (Cambridge: 
Harvard  University  Press,  1982). 

16.  See  report  of  the  Gender  Bias  Study  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 1989. 
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Make  no  little  plans.  They  have  no  magic  to  stir  men 's  blood  and 
probably  themselves  will  not  be  realized.  Make  big  plans;  aim 
high  in  hope  and  work,  remembering  that  a  noble,  logical 
diagram  once  recorded  will  never  die,  but  long  after  we  are  gone 
we  will  be  a  living  thing,  asserting  itself  with  ever-growing 
insistency.  Remember  that  our  sons  and  grandsons  [and 
daughters  and  granddaughters]  are  going  to  do  things  that 
would  stagger  us.  Let  your  watchword  be  order  and  your  beacon 
beauty. 

—  Daniel  Burnham 
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Women, 
Leadership,  and 
Power 


Marilyn  Swartz  Lloyd 


Women  strive  to  attain  power  because  it  is  the  best  way  to  achieve  their  personal  and  pro- 
fessional goals.  This  article  describes  how  empowerment  enabled  its  author  to  capture  the 
vision  of  an  ideal  city  in  which  education,  culture,  business,  and  industry  all  enjoy  dignity 
and  respect.  Gaining  acceptance  for  a  light  manufacturing  zone  in  the  city  of  Boston  in- 
volved learning  to  build  constituencies  and  rally  support  for  a  winning  campaign. 


The  Board  Room  was  packed  with  friendly  people,  but  they  had  not  turned  out  to 
support  a  friendly  amendment.  I  was  presenting  a  change  to  the  city  of  Boston  zon- 
ing code  at  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  which  I  believed  was  an  important  pub- 
lic policy  that  would  literally  save  the  working  man  and  woman  in  Boston.  But  in  April  of 
1989,  the  idea  was  trounced  by  a  storm  of  opposition. 

In  learning  how  to  succeed  in  winning  the  votes  for  this  new  light  manufacturing  zone,  I 
gained  an  understanding  of  empowerment  and  leadership  that,  I  think,  is  useful  to  women, 
whether  in  the  world  of  ideas,  politics,  social  services,  or  the  corporation. 

For  a  city  planner,  ideas  are  powerful.  But  ideas  can't  be  powerful  in  a  vacuum;  they 
gain  strength  through  refinement  by  others,  so  that  they  can  become  policies.  Policies, 
however,  have  to  be  accepted,  and  they  are  effective  only  after  being  sold  to  the  people 
who  will  benefit  from  them.  Persuading  a  constituency  to  support  policies  and  programs 
can  make  a  strong  concept  or  idea  a  moving  force. 

In  Plain  Speaking,  biographer  Merle  Miller  quotes  Harry  Truman  on  power  in  similar 
terms: 

Everything  .  .  .  belongs  to  the  people.  I  was  just  privileged  to  use  it  for  a  while.  That's 
all.  And  since  it  was  only  lent  to  me,  and  by  that  I'm  includin'  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dency, such  as  it  is,  I  had  to  try  to  use  whatever  it  was  with  great  care  so  that  I  could 
pass  it  on  to  the  next  fella  in  the  best  condition  possible.1 

When  asked  if  he  thought  the  Presidency  was  the  most  powerful  office  in  the  world 
Truman  answered:  "Oh,  no.  Oh,  my,  no.  About  the  biggest  power  the  President  has 


Marilyn  Swartz  Lloyd,  who  was  the  director  of  Boston 's  Economic  Development  and  Industrial  Corporation 
when  this  article  was  written,  is  the  first  female  president  of  Beacon  Management  Company  and  of  the  National 
Council  for  Urban  Economic  Development. 
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...  is  the  power  to  persuade  people  to  do  what  they  ought  to  do  without  having  to  be 
persuaded."2 


A  Reason  for  Empowerment 


Why  should  women  want  to  hold  power  and  figure  out  how  to  use  it  effectively,  to  share 
it,  to  persuade  others?  It's  the  best  way  to  achieve  our  objectives,  whether  our  goals  are  to 
save  the  world  or  a  piece  of  it,  make  a  million  dollars,  support  a  family,  change  the  way 
civilization  looks  at  culture,  or  ensure  that  someone  reads  our  poems.  For  me,  power  is  a 
means  to  build  the  ideal  city,  a  city  that  would  be  our  best  defense  against  killing  one  an- 
other off.  In  the  established  order  of  the  ideal  city,  there  is  interaction,  communication, 
and  cooperation,  industry,  education,  art,  and  theater.  This  city  would  translate  and  trans- 
mit our  complex  culture  from  generation  to  generation.  I'm  trying  to  capture  Lewis 
Mumford's  vision  of  the  ideal  Greek  city-state,  in  which  orator  and  craftsman  walk  and 
work  side  by  side,  where  elementary  family  loyalities,  respect  for  neighbors,  and  a  rever- 
ence for  life  can  be  handed  on,  where  the  leaders  of  a  city  create  "an  internal  fabric  of 
order  and  justice  that  [gives]  .  .  .  moral  stability  and  mutual  aid."3 

Mumford  inveighed  persuasively  against  a  dependence  on  machines  and  feared  that 
business  and  government  were  suppressing  the  life-nurturing  functions  of  art,  thought, 
and  religious  perspectives.  However,  I  feel  that  my  particular  view  of  the  city  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  essence  of  Mumford's  vision. 


Give  Everyone  a  Chance 

Boston's  Economic  Development  and  Industrial  Corporation  (EDIC)  is  concerned  with 
maintaining  a  diverse  economy  in  which  the  blue-collar  work  force  is  better  integrated 
into  the  city's  economy.  Given  Boston's  prominence  in  higher  education,  cultural  life, 
health  care,  business,  and  development,  it's  important  that  the  blue-collar  working  man 
and  woman  be  accorded  the  same  dignity  and  respect  —  work  side  by  side,  if  you  will  — 
as  that  granted  to  other  members  of  Boston's  growing  economy. 

There  are  40,000  blue-collar  jobs  in  Boston,  from  which  the  city  has  been  losing  1 ,000 
jobs  annually.  They  are  not  disappearing  because  manufacturing  plants  are  losing  their 
market  share  or  because  certain  goods  cannot  be  produced  competitively.  They  are  being 
discarded  like  unnecessary  courtesies  because  the  owner  of  a  plant  has  figured  out  that  the 
real  estate  it  sits  on  is  worth  more  than  the  operations  of  a  plant  employing  two  hundred 
people. 

To  create  and  maintain  opportunities  for  the  traditional  work  force  in  Boston,  the  EDIC 
introduced  the  light  manufacturing  zone,  or  LMZ.  The  zone  allows  only  light  manufac- 
turers, like  electronics  firms,  printers,  or  metal  stampers,  along  with  their  support  serv- 
ices, such  as  warehousing  and  data  processing,  to  locate  there.  Day-care  and  job-training 
centers  and  small  resturants  are  also  permitted.  While  luxury  condos  and  high  office 
towers  are  not  only  welcomed  but  encouraged  in  other  parts  of  town,  Boston  will  make  a 
statement  that  in  about  300  acres  of  this  city  of  41  square  miles,  it  encourages  only  light 
manufacturing. 

There  is  another  important  element  to  this  zone.  A  lot  of  industry  abuts  residential 
communities,  and  industry  has  not  always  been  a  good  neighbor.  The  zone,  as  created, 
becomes  a  buffer  between  homes  and  heavy  industry.  In  addition  to  commercial  and  resi- 
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dential  development,  trash  transfer  stations,  smelting  plants,  junk  yards,  and  resource 
recovery  plants  are  banned  from  an  LMZ.  Although  such  institutions  are  necessary  to  the 
functioning  of  a  city,  they  have  no  place  next  door  to  residences.  The  LMZ  is  special  be- 
cause it  sets  design  and  performance  guidelines  for  the  development  of  a  site  and  its  manu- 
facturing plant.  Both  the  people  who  own  a  building  and  run  a  company  and  the  people 
who  work  there  know  that  they  are  part  of  the  neighborhood. 

It's  important  to  protect  light  manufacturing  and  its  work  force,  but  owners  of  light 
manufacturing  facilities  have  a  responsibility  that  they  often  haven't  lived  up  to  in  the 
past  —  being  good  citizens  in  their  urban  environment.  The  EDIC  wants  to  protect  jobs, 
but  it  also  wants  to  protect  neighborhoods.  I  think  Lewis  Mumford  would  have  liked  that. 

Well,  that's  not  a  bad  idea;  in  fact,  it's  a  powerful  one,  but  it  wasn't  going  anywhere  by 
itself.  The  concept  needed  EDIC's  talented  staff  to  join  with  me,  to  paraphase  Truman, 
"to  persuade  people  to  do  what  they  really  want  to  do."  A  big  part  of  my  job  is  not  only 
encouraging  that  staff  to  work  toward  a  goal,  but  to  believe  in  it,  be  excited  by  it,  and 
understand  why  fulfilling  that  goal  is  the  corporation's  most  important  work. 

EDIC's  goal  was  to  win  the  LMZ.  Together  we  waged  a  campaign. 


Strength  of  a  Team 

Each  person,  no  matter  what  the  job  description,  was  a  captain  in  his  or  her  sphere  of 
influence.  Each  Monday  morning  we  jointly  developed  three  statements  describing  the 
LMZ.  The  statements  focused  our  campaign  and  formed  the  basis  for  that  week's 
speeches,  press  releases,  letters,  and  discussions  with  supporters  and  opponents.  They 
were  influenced  by  feedback  regarding  misunderstandings  of  or  disagreements  with  the 
LMZ. 

The  groups  to  whom  we  reached  out  included  community  organizations,  labor  unions, 
neighborhood  business  associations,  individual  company  owners,  realtors,  developers, 
major  businesses,  manufacturing,  real  estate  and  architectural  organizations,  city  and 
state  government  officials,  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  Board,  and  of  course, 
the  Zoning  Commission  members. 

Every  Wednesday,  as  we  outlined  what  we  had  learned  from  each  of  these  groups,  we 
either  changed  or  refined  parts  of  the  zone  or  developed  an  explanation  in  writing  of  why 
a  particular  idea  did  not  work  in  the  LMZ,  but  how  it  would  work  in  other  exisiting  zones. 
We  informed  neighborhood,  trade,  and  major  print  and  broadcast  media.  We  received 
both  unfavorable  reports  and  glowing  headlines.  An  issue  that  is  important  enough  to  be 
controversial  is  a  powerful  issue,  and  we  did  not  shy  away  from  the  controversy.  We  were 
greeted  with  cheers  by  workers  and  with  anger  from  property  owners.  We  did  not  back 
away  from  any  heated  discussions  and  sought  out  opponents  to  confer  the  same  dignity  on 
their  arguments  that  we  believed  ours  deserved. 


Success  of  an  Idea 

Our  campaign  lasted  eight  months,  from  April  to  December.  In  April,  when  a  few  of  the 
EDIC  staff  went  with  a  few  of  our  manufacturers  before  the  Redevelopment  Authority 
Board  for  a  public  hearing,  as  the  Boston  Globe  said,  a  "cavalcade"  of  opponents 
marched  up  to  testify.  By  November,  before  that  same  board,  two  hundred  people  who 
wanted  to  testify  in  favor  of  the  zone  couldn't  crowd  into  the  boardroom.  After  a  couple  of 
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hours,  during  which  two  people  opposed  the  zone,  the  board  unanimously  recommended 
it  to  the  Zoning  Commission.  The  commission  passed  the  zone  unanimously  in  December 
when  no  opposition  appeared. 

Mayor  Ray  Flynn,  who  knows  a  lot  about  power  and  winning  campaigns,  has  told  me 
not  to  give  him  just  good  ideas  and  policies,  but  to  show  him  the  people  who  supported 
and  were  willing  to  fight  for  these  ideas.  By  December  everyone  associated  with  the  zone 
not  only  wanted  it,  but  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  its  appearance  and  winning  the  cam- 
paign. 

Many  people  in  the  EDIC  office  feel  they  were  in  charge  of  the  LMZ  concept,  process, 
or  campaign.  They  are  all  right.  Many  people  throughout  City  Hall  believe  the  zone 
would  not  have  passed  without  their  lobbying  efforts.  This  is  also  true.  Those  private- 
sector  individuals,  community  residents,  and  labor  union  officials  are  also  absolutely 
correct  when  they  say  that  without  their  recommended  changes  the  zone  never  would  have 
passed. 

Besides  giving  strength  to  an  idea  by  opening  it  to  everyone,  the  campaign  enhanced  the 
zone  by  encouraging  discussion  and  debate.  Many  suggestions  for  changes  were  made  and 
many  were  accepted.  The  validity  of  an  idea,  a  process,  or  a  new  policy,  however,  does  not 
come  just  from  success,  although  it  certainly  helps;  it  also  comes  from  withstanding  con- 
troversy. A  colleague  once  told  me  shortly  after  I  became  director  of  EDIC  that  she  would 
know  I  was  successful  when  I  became  embroiled  in  a  controversy  that  was  covered  by  the 
papers.  She  added  that  she  hoped  they  would  spell  my  name  right. 

Rewards  of  Empowerment 

What  are  the  lessons  for  all  of  us  as  we  continue  to  seek  to  persuade,  to  build,  to  change? 
How  do  we  grow  into  success?  First,  I  am  lucky  because  I  grew  up  in  a  family  in  which  no 
one  told  me  that  a  woman  couldn't  do  anything  she  wanted  to  do.  My  husband  feels  the 
same  way  about  my  goals,  but  he  also  says  that  there  are  no  lucky  people,  just  people  who 
know  how  (and  are  able)  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities.  For  as  long  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, I've  expected  that  I  would  either  write  or  have  an  impact  on  city  life.  I  majored  in 
government  at  Smith  and  went  to  Washington,  DC. ,  when  I  graduated.  I  neatly  followed 
that  trail  to  Yale  and  city  planning  school.  I  don't  make  five-year  plans,  but  I  do  have  a 
focus  to  my  life. 

Fortunately,  while  traveling  through  Europe  and  Africa  between  the  first  and  second 
years  of  graduate  school,  I  had  an  experience  that  was  more  important  than  anything  I've 
said  about  power.  I  learned  that  I  could  live  without  it.  My  former  Smith  College  room- 
mate talked  me  into  staying  with  her  in  the  Peace  Corps  in  Kenya.  For  someone  on  the  fast 
track,  boiling  water  over  wood  and  hiking  thirty  miles  for  groceries  did  not  present  many 
golden  opportunities.  But  Kenya's  scenery  is  among  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  and  I 
learned  to  gaze  at  sunsets  without  a  thought  in  my  head  except  for  the  glories  of  the  colors. 
Since  then  I've  been  comfortable  with  a  life  that  has  exhilarating  days  and  calm  ones, 
great  and  mediocre  weeks,  years  that  soar  and  years  that  sort  of  putter  along.  So  the  sec- 
ond lesson  is  to  maintain  a  balance  and  to  think  of  occasional  setbacks  as  breathing  spaces 
for  the  next  opportunity, 

Power  is  competitive  and  we  not  only  have  to  work  to  get  it,  we  always  have  to  work  to 
hold  on  to  it.  The  better  we  are  at  our  jobs,  and  the  easier  we  make  them  look,  the  more 
other  people  may  think  that  they  could  do  them  just  as  well.  Affirmative  action  require- 
ments have  made  appointed  positions  for  women  in  public  life  more  accessible.  But  the 
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title  and  the  institution  won't  mean  much  unless  we  constantly  energize  and  excite  the 
troops  and,  as  a  team,  develop  strong,  useful,  and  winning  programs. 


Women  Supporting  Women 


The  most  important  idea  is  not  that  women  be  relegated  to  the  world  of  ideas  or  that  the 
public  sector,  the  media,  or  education  are  the  most  fertile  ground  for  women  to  gain  lead- 
ership positions.  The  basic  point  is  that  a  person  has  to  build  constituencies.  Whether 
those  constituencies  elect  a  woman  to  office,  applaud  her  work  in  the  public  sector,  or 
offer  support  as  she  works  her  way  up  the  corporate  ladder,  that  support  is  her  strength. 

In  The  Sisterhood,  Marcia  Cohen  takes  us  through  a  historical  progress  of  the  women's 
movement.  Although  fascinating  and  uplifting,  her  account  also  saddened  me  because  of 
the  infighting  among  the  many  talented  and  dedicated  women  who  were  envious  of  one 
another's  celebrity.  Compared  to  recent  biographies  of  John  F.  Kennedy  or  the  autobiog- 
raphy of  "Tip"  O'Neill,  this  group  biography  showed  women  who  are  brave  and  intelli- 
gent but  seemed  to  lack  that  vital  ingredient:  a  will  to  win.  The  need  to  win  was  certainly 
there,  but  as  Cohen  states,  "Years  later,  many  women  would  look  back  with  regret  on  this 
Age  of  Agony,  this  battlefield  of  petty  jealousies,  would  dismiss  their  attacks  on  their 
more  talented  'sisters'  such  as  Kate  [Millett]  and  Susan  Brownmiller  as  merely  the  grow- 
ing pains  of  a  new  movement."4  Apparently  some  women  were  also  unhappy  with  Gloria 
Steinem's  leadership,  because  she  had  star  quality  and  did  not  always  sacrifice  for  the 
cause.  Imagine  what  would  have  happened  if  the  Democrats  had  decided  not  to  support 
Jack  Kennedy  for  President  because  he  was  handsome  and  born  with  a  silver  spoon. 

Women  can  be  very  smart,  but  we  have  to  learn  how  to  work  together  better  to  win  our 
goals.  The  strength  of  the  Women's  Economic  Forum  has  been  the  ability  of  its  members 
to  rally  around  our  agreements  and  leave  our  disagreements,  whether  political,  economic, 
or  personal,  in  some  other  room. 

What  can  women  do  together  with  leadership  and  with  empowerment?  Whatever  is 
important  to  us.  Empowerment  gives  me  the  ability  to  make  ideas  reality,  to  encourage 
people  in  a  community  to  have  dignity  and  respect,  to  enhance  cities  to  be  instruments  of 
caring  and  support,  of  great  traditions  and  permanent  beauty.  And  in  Boston  specifically, 
to  bring  good  jobs  at  good  wages  to  the  residents  of  our  city.&t-' 


Notes 
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Women  and 

Economic 

Empowerment 


Kitty  Dukakis  and  Vivian  Li 


This  article  proposes  a  women 's  economic  agenda  to  help  fulfill  the  needs  of  working 
women.  The  first  component  outlined  is  the  appointment  of  women  who  are  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  all  women,  including  the  poor,  to  key  decision-making  positions.  The  agenda 
then  calls  for  employers  to  recognize  changing  workforce  demographics  by  initiating 
programs  that  can  accommodate  the  needs  of  single-person  as  well  as  dual-income  house- 
holds. The  final  component  is  an  argument  for  the  implementation  of  pay  equity. 


At  few  times  in  our  history  have  women  played  a  more  important  role  in  our  econ- 
omy than  they  currently  do.  They  are  entering  the  work  force  in  unprecedented 
numbers.  Since  1987,  60  percent  of  the  women  in  New  England  have  been  in  the  work 
force,  a  number  exceeded  only  during  wartime.  Three  out  of  every  five  women  over  the 
age  of  sixteen  are  either  employed  or  actively  seeking  work.'  This  is  up  considerably  from 
only  a  decade  ago,  when  one  out  of  every  two  women  were  in  the  work  force.2  It  is  estimated 
that  by  the  year  2000,  women  and  minorities  will  make  up  75  percent  of  new  entrants  into 
the  work  force. 

In  spite  of  the  enormous  contributions  women  make  to  the  economy,  most  employers 
still  structure  the  workplace  as  though  the  Leave  It  to  Beaver  family  were  the  norm.  Oth- 
erwise, why  is  our  country  one  of  only  two  industrialized  countries  (the  other  being  South 
Africa)  that  doesn't  provide  paid  parental  leave  for  parents  and  doesn't  have  an  adequate 
child-care  system?  Women  continue  to  be  paid  less  than  men  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
do  comparable  work  and  are  in  many  cases  single  head  of  household. 

Based  on  our  discussions  and  experiences  around  the  country  during  the  1988  Presiden- 
tial campaign,  we  believe  that  a  women's  economic  agenda  must  be  developed  to  help 
further  the  needs  of  working  women.  Such  an  agenda  must  incorporate  several  compo- 
nents: appointment  of  women  to  key  decision-making  positions;  establishment  of  family- 
responsive  programs  that  recognize  the  changing  family  structure;  and  aggressive 
implementation  of  pay  equity.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  elected  officials  as  well  as  employers 
to  adopt  such  an  agenda. 


Kitty  Dukakis  is  the  First  Lady  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Vivian  Li  is  the  adviser  on  women  's 
issues  to  Massachusetts  Governor  Michael  S.  Dukakis. 
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Appointment  of  Women  to  Key  Positions 

Crucial  to  the  economic  empowerment  of  women  is  the  appointment  of  women  to  key 
policy  as  well  as  judicial  positions.  We  are  encouraged  by  both  the  number  and  caliber  of 
women  appointed  to  top  management  positions  in  Massachusetts  state  government  and  in 
the  courts. 

In  1989,  for  the  third  year  in  a  row,  Massachusetts  was  commended  by  the  National 
Women's  Political  Caucus  on  its  appointment  of  women  to  cabinet  positions.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  Massachusetts 's  commitment  to  women  appointments,  Deborah  Prothrow-Stith,  a 
Harvard-trained  internist  from  Boston  City  Hospital,  in  1987  became  the  first  woman 
(and  first  black  woman)  ever  to  head  the  $300  million  state  health  department.  Carmen 
Canino-Siegrient  in  early  1989  became  the  first  woman  (and  woman  of  color)  to  head  the 
state's  largest  agency,  the  $3  billion  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Maria  Lopez  became  the  commonwealth's  first  female  Hispanic  judge  when  Governor 
Michael  Dukakis  appointed  her  in  1988.  She  sits  on  the  Chelsea  District  Court,  listening 
to  cases  in  a  heavily  Spanish-speaking  community.  Barbara  Dortch  became  the  first  black 
woman  to  be  appointed  to  the  Superior  Court,  making  her  a  credible  candidate  for  a  future 
appointment  to  the  state's  highest  court,  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 

Such  appointments  are  significant  not  only  because  they  are  of  women  but,  more  im- 
portant, because  these  women  are  committed  to  furthering  the  agenda  of  other  women, 
including  the  poor  and  those  who  are  just  getting  by.  We  know  all  too  well  that  appoint- 
ment of  women  solely  on  the  basis  of  sex  can  result  in  little  more  than  the  status  quo  at 
best.  Witness  the  much-heralded  appointment  of  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  Women  as  a  group  come  out  ahead  only  when  women  appointees  to  key 
positions  can  empathize  and  help  those  still  striving  to  meet  basic  needs. 

A  second  reason  to  applaud  the  appointments  in  Massachusetts  is  that  women  are  found 
in  increasing  numbers  in  "nontraditional"  areas.  The  appointment  of  Jane  Garvey  to  head 
the  state's  $130  million  Department  of  Public  Works  is  a  clear  signal  that  women  have 
finally  overcome  the  barriers  to  managing  historically  male-dominated  agencies. 


Programs  That  Recognize  the  Changing  Work  Force 

Changing  demographics,  the  increasing  importance  of  women  in  the  work  force,  and  the 
shortage  of  labor  in  the  workplace  make  it  imperative  that  employers  initiate  programs  to 
accommodate  the  needs  of  single-person  as  well  as  dual-income  households.  Such  mea- 
sures as  job  training  programs,  affordable  quality  child  care,  dependent-care  leave,  and 
universal  health  care  must,  at  a  minimum,  be  provided  so  that  women  can  participate  fully 
in  the  work  force. 


Training  Programs 

Given  the  smaller  pool  of  workers  in  the  generation  now  in  high  school  (known  as  the 
"baby  bust"  generation),  it  appears  to  us  good  public  policy  to  focus  on  job  training  pro- 
grams, particularly  those  which  might  help  underutilized  groups,  for  example,  public 
assistance  recipients.  That  is  why,  beginning  in  1983,  Massachusetts  initiated  its  innova- 
tive Employment  and  Training  (ET)  Choices  program.  The  program,  which  has  served  as 
a  model  for  national  welfare  reform,  is  noteworthy  because  it  incorporates  a  comprehen- 
sive approach  to  employment.  Not  only  does  it  provide  job  training  for  participants,  but  it 
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also  guarantees  participants  child  care,  health  care,  and  other  services.  ET  graduates 
automatically  receive  four  months  of  Medicaid  coverage,  which  can  be  extended  to 
fifteen  months,  depending  on  individual  circumstances. 

The  program  has  made  a  significant  difference  to  poor  women,  helping  to  put  more 
than  57,000,  many  of  whom  were  on  welfare,  in  jobs.3  The  jobs,  moreover,  are  not  just 
unskilled  jobs.  Of  those  obtained  through  the  state,  18  percent  were  in  the  service  sector, 
17  percent  in  word  processing/secretarial,  12  percent  in  manufacturing/mechanic  trades, 
11  percent  in  the  professional/managerial  area,  10  percent  in  data  entry  operator/cashier 
jobs;  the  rest  were  in  nine  different  occupational  categories,  ranging  from  construction 
(4  percent)  to  farming  (one  percent).4  The  earnings  from  these  jobs  are  impressive.  As  of 
1988  the  average  full-time  wage  for  ET  graduates  was  $15,000  annually,  more  than  twice 
the  maximum  yearly  welfare  grant  for  an  AFDC  family  of  three.5 

Of  those  who  graduate  from  the  ET  program,  85  percent  who  leave  welfare  are  still  off 
welfare  a  year  later.6  The  incentive  to  stay  off  public  assistance  is  compelling:  besides 
earning  wages  higher  than  welfare  benefits,  ET  participants  receive  services  designed  to 
ease  the  transition  from  welfare  to  work.  Programs  such  as  ET,  which  couple  training 
with  other  support  services,  are  key  in  helping  women  get  off  public  assistance  and  on  the 
road  to  economic  stability. 


Child  Care 

Women's  participation  in  the  work  force  is  increasing  steadily.  Those  with  children  under 
the  age  of  six  form  the  largest  growing  segment  of  women,  with  51  percent  of  mothers  of 
newborns  returning  to  work  before  the  baby's  first  birthday.7  Without  available  child  care 
or  preschool  programs,  many  of  these  women  so  important  to  the  work  force  cannot  par- 
ticipate adequately.  Massachusetts  became  the  first  state  to  address  this  problem  by  estab- 
lishing a  state-supported  child-care  program,  the  Governor's  Day  Care  Partnership,  in 
1985.  The  program,  involving  close  public  and  private  sector  cooperation,  has  helped  to 
strengthen  and  expand  affordable  quality  child  care. 

Beginning  in  1985  the  commonwealth  committed  $67. 1  million  to  the  purchase  of  day- 
care services  for  low-income  families  and  families  in  crisis.  During  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  1989,  the  state  was  providing  $150  million  for  day  care  for  low-income  families  out 
of  a  total  $162  million  spent  by  the  state  for  child-care  programs.  Overall,  the  number  of 
children  in  state-supported  day  care  has  nearly  doubled  in  just  six  years,  from  approxi- 
mately 18,600  in  fiscal  year  1983  to  a  projected  31,600  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1989. 8 
The  bulk  of  state  funds  for  child  care  is  used  to  help  ET  graduates  during  the  critical  first 
year  after  job  placement.  After  that  the  state  provides  subsidized  day-care  coverage  under 
its  contracted  day-care  system,  which  offers  payment  on  a  sliding  fee  scale  based  on  abil- 
ity to  pay. 

Poor  women,  in  particular,  find  the  lack  of  affordable  child  care  a  barrier  to  employ- 
ment. The  major  reason  given  by  ET  graduates  not  employed  a  year  after  they  first  found 
a  job  was  their  problems  with  child  care.  The  fact  that  child  care  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
ET  program  may  also  help  explain  why  57  percent  of  ET  participants  are  women  with 
children  under  the  age  of  six.9  Although  women  with  young  children  who  receive  public 
assistance  are  exempt  from  work  requirements,  many  still  chose  to  participate  in  the  ET 
program  because  the  availability  of  affordable  day  care  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  earn 
higher  wages. 
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But  this  is  just  the  beginning.  We  must  see  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  child  care  not 
only  for  low-  and  moderate-income  families,  but  also  for  middle-  and  upper-middle-class 
households.  According  to  data  generated  by  the  state's  Corporate  Child  Care  program, 
there  are  only  97  near  or  on-site  day -care  centers  in  the  entire  state,  with  70  percent  oper- 
ated by  government,  universities  and  colleges,  hospitals,  and  nursing  homes.  Statewide, 
only  302  private  employers  of  158,343  companies,  or  fewer  than  one  percent,  provide  any 
child-care  assistance.10 

One  recommendation  for  increasing  the  availability  of  child-care  slots  is  requiring 
developers  either  to  provide  child  care  or  to  contribute  to  a  day-care  fund  as  a  condition 
of  development.  This  concept,  known  as  child-care  linkage,  was  adopted  by  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority  for  Boston's  Midtown  Cultural  District  in  1988.  Already,  two 
projects  planned  for  the  Cultural  District  will  set  aside  24,000  square  feet  for  282  chil- 
dren in  day-care  centers.  The  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  projects  that  a  total  of  630 
child-care  centers  will  be  created  in  the  next  few  years  as  the  Cultural  District  is  devel- 
oped." In  San  Francisco,  one  of  the  first  cities  to  implement  the  child-care  linkage  con- 
cept, three  projects  will  begin  contributing  $1  million  into  a  linkage  fund  in  1990. I2 

Aside  from  increasing  the  supply  of  child  care,  employers  are  also  helping  employees 
defray  the  cost  of  child  care  through  a  variety  of  options,  ranging  from  cash  subsidies  to 
fringe  benefits.  The  commonwealth  is  helping  its  employees  through  the  latter  approach 
by  implementing  a  Dependent  Care  Assistance  Plan  (DCAP).  Utilizing  changes  in  the 
federal  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986,  Massachusetts  will  establish  a  payroll  deduction  system 
that  lets  employees  use  pretax  dollars  for  child  care.  Currently,  income  used  to  pay  for 
child  care  is  first  taxed  and  also  subject  to  social  security  withholding.  Under  the  DCAP 
plan,  an  employee  who,  for  example,  spends  $3,000  per  year  for  child  care  would  not  have 
to  pay  income  tax  on  this  amount  (up  to  $5,000  spent  for  child  care  is  eligible  for  income 
tax  exemption) . 

In  addition,  we  need  to  continue  to  work  to  increase  the  salary  of  day -care  workers. 
While  we  in  Massachusetts  have  increased  the  average  salaries  for  these  employees  by  50 
percent  in  the  past  five  years,  more  must  still  be  done  to  enable  such  providers  to  recruit 
and  retain  quality  staff.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  society  that  many  day-care  workers 
are  paid  the  same  hourly  wages  as  people  who  scoop  ice  cream  at  a  local  soda  fountain 
and  considerably  less  than  those  who  pick  up  garbage. 


Maternity  Leave  and  Dependent-care  Leave 


More  and  more  often,  employers  are  confronted  by  employees  distracted  by  family  re- 
sponsibilities such  as  caring  for  a  sick  child,  spouse,  or  parent.  In  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  cases,  women  are  still  the  ones  who  must  attempt  to  juggle  work  and  family 
responsibilities  and  forgo  work  to  care  for  sick  family  members.  Employers,  recognizing 
the  impact  on  productivity  and  morale  that  such  responsibilities  create,  have  begun  to 
reshape  their  policies  to  help  employees  better  balance  conflicting  responsibilities. 

In  Massachusetts,  we  have  seen  more  flexible  maternity  and  adoptive  leave  policies 
initiated.  By  law,  women  who  work  for  an  employer  with  six  or  more  employees  are  enti- 
tled to  eight  weeks  of  unpaid  maternity  leave  with  job  security  and  a  continuation  of  bene- 
fits. The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the  state's  largest  employer,  has  gone  one  step 
further  by  providing  its  female  and  male  employees  with  parental-leave  benefits.  A  parent 
of  a  newborn  or  a  newly  adopted  child  may  take  eight  weeks  of  parental  leave,  with  job 
security  and  a  continuation  of  benefits,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  supervisor  (to  date, 
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all  requests  for  parental  leave  have  been  approved).  Vacation  and  personal  time  may  be 
used  for  such  leave.  Thus  mothers  of  newborn  children  can,  by  combining  maternity  and 
parental  leave,  take  up  to  sixteen  weeks  of  leave. 

Increasingly,  employers  are  also  recognizing  that  their  employees  have  caregiving 
responsibilities  for  an  elderly  population.  Demographic  information  indicates  that  the 
proportion  of  persons  aged  sixty-five  and  older  is  increasing  relative  to  the  rest  of  the 
population,  and  that  for  persons  sixty-five  or  older,  the  population  is  aging."  By  1990,  it 
is  estimated,  14  percent  of  the  population  in  Massachusetts  will  be  sixty-five  or  older.4 
Furthermore,  those  eighty-five  years  or  older  are  the  fastest  growing  segment  of  this 
group.  In  1980  the  proportion  of  males  over  sixty-five  who  were  at  least  eighty-five  years 
old  was  7.4  percent,  and  the  proportion  of  females  over  sixty-five  who  were  at  least  eighty- 
five  years  old  was  11.8  percent. I5 

Given  the  advances  in  medical  technology  and  the  standard  of  living,  more  and  more 
people  are  living  longer.  However,  between  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  the  elderly  need  assis- 
tance in  activities  of  daily  living,  such  as  bathing,  dressing,  and  eating.16  For  those  aged 
sixty-five  to  sixty-nine,  the  person  providing  the  assistance  is  likely  to  be  a  spouse.  For 
those  older  than  that,  however,  the  care  is  usually  given  by  other  family  members  or  agen- 
cies.17 

Women,  who  by  and  large  are  the  primary  providers  of  such  care,  spend  an  average  of 
eighteen  years  caring  for  an  aging  parent,  compared  to  seventeen  years  caring  for  a  child. 18 
State  Representative  Mary  Jane  Gibson  has  introduced  landmark  legislation  that  would 
allow  employees  to  take  time  off,  with  some  wage  replacement,  to  care  for  sick  family 
members.  She  describes  her  proposal  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
idea  of  paid  dependent-care  leave  must  be  on  the  agenda  of  public  officials  in  the  1990s. 


Universal  Health  Care 

We  believe  that  health  care  must  be  considered  a  right,  not  a  privilege.  Those  who  have 
stable  employment,  good  health,  and  adequate  health  coverage  often  take  the  importance 
of  health  care  for  granted.  Sadly,  37  million  Americans,  including  12  million  children,  do 
not  have  any  health  insurance  nearly  forty  years  after  Harry  Truman  first  proposed  the 
idea  of  national  health  insurance.  '9 

The  United  States  and  South  Africa  are  the  only  two  industrialized  countries  in  the 
world  that  do  not  provide  basic  health  insurance  for  their  people.  In  Massachusetts  ap- 
proximately 600,000  residents,  a  majority  of  whom  are  women,  do  not  have  health  insur- 
ance.20 While  some  of  these  residents  are  unemployed,  over  two  thirds  of  them  are  in 
families  whose  head  of  the  household  is  employed  but  whose  employer  does  not  provide 
any  coverage.21 

Women  who  leave  welfare  for  jobs  with  small-business  employers  who  don't  provide 
health  coverage,  poor  pregnant  women  and  mothers  with  children  under  the  age  of  five, 
and  disabled  children  in  families  without  health  coverage  must  be  freed  from  worry  about 
access  to  the  health  care  system  because  of  a  lack  of  health  insurance. 


Pay  Equity 

A  key  element  in  the  economic  empowerment  of  women  must  be  equal  pay  at  the  work- 
place. It  is  unacceptable  that  wives  on  average  still  earn  less  than  half  as  much  as  their 
husbands  do;  that  women,  on  the  whole,  earn  just  65  cents  for  every  dollar  earned  by 
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men;  and  that  women  of  color,  on  average,  earn  even  less.22  During  the  1988  Presidential 
campaign  we  talked  time  and  again  about  the  fact  that  the  time  had  come  for  paycheck 
justice.  We  must  do  more  than  just  give  lip  service  to  pay  equity:  we  must  institute 
changes  to  be  sure  that  women  no  longer  receive  lower  wages  for  jobs  requiring  skills 
comparable  to  higher-paying  jobs  held  disproportionately  by  men. 

Beginning  in  the  early  1980s,  the  state  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Comparable 
Worth  examined  the  state  system  and  found  symptoms  of  sex-based  wage  discrimination:  a 
work  force  segregated  by  sex  along  traditional  lines,  with  female-dominated  jobs  at  the 
low  end  of  the  pay  scale.23 

In  response  to  this  inequity,  with  the  strong  support  of  the  governor  and  the  state  legisla- 
ture, Massachusetts  in  1984  began  an  effort  to  ensure  pay  equity  for  state  employees.  The 
governor  invited  the  state  unions  back  to  the  bargaining  table  to  negotiate  salary  upgrades 
for  the  most  severely  underpaid  female-dominated  job  categories.  This  effort  resulted  in 
2,800  employees  in  female-dominated  jobs  receiving  increases  totaling  approximately 
$3.8  million. 

In  1985  and  1987,  when  the  state  was  in  the  midst  of  general  contract  negotiations  for 
state  employees,  the  administration  again  used  the  opportunities  to  incorporate  pay  equity 
into  the  collective  bargaining  process.  As  a  result  of  a  reclassification  study  that  revised 
job  descriptions,  many  of  which  were  for  female-dominated  jobs,  nearly  34,000  state 
employees  were  upgraded.  The  cost  of  these  upgrades  over  a  four-year  period  totaled  $58 
million. 

In  1988  the  administration  completed  a  review  of  the  job  evaluation  system  used  for 
state  positions.  Based  on  that  study,  we  are  modifying  our  job  evaluation  system  to  give 
greater  emphasis  to  the  skills  required  for  those  job  categories  that  are  traditionally  fe- 
male dominated.24  For  example,  we  now  incorporate  a  "human  services"  factor  when 
evaluating  jobs  in  an  effort  to  capture  the  job  dimensions  related  to  the  provision  of  human 
services  (i.e.,  accountability  for  the  physical,  social,  and  psychological  welfare  of  oth- 
ers).25 We  also  expanded  the  definition  of  workplace  conditions  not  only  to  include  physi- 
cal work  effort  factors  (which  appeared  oriented  to  male-dominated  jobs)  but  to  take  into 
account  the  requirement  for  focused,  sustained  attention  in  repetitive  situations  for  pro- 
longed periods.26 

The  administration's  most  recent  changes  in  the  job  evaluation  system  will  assure  that, 
over  the  long  term,  women-dominated  job  categories  will  be  fairly  evaluated.  We  believe 
that  our  efforts  to  date,  ranging  from  immediate  salary  upgrades  to  institutional  changes 
in  job  evaluation,  have  made  a  significant  difference  for  female  state  employees.  Yet  those 
in  the  private  sector  still  suffer  from  the  inequities  we  initially  identified  among  state 
employees.  Private  sector  employers  need  to  be  vigilant  in  their  efforts  to  monitor  and 
correct  wage  inequities  in  their  work  force. 

One  final  thought.  Using  our  voice,  our  money,  and  our  vote,  we  can  help  to  bring  about 
the  changes  outlined  above.  The  year  1990  will  mark  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  wom- 
en's suffrage,  yet  women  are  slow  to  recognize  their  collective  power  at  the  ballot  box.  If 
there  was  one  theme  that  distressed  us  during  the  1988  campaign,  it  was  that  one  vote 
can't  make  a  difference,  that  the  candidates  were  all  the  same. 

We  need  to  remind  our  friends,  our  colleagues,  and  our  neighbors  that  informed,  voting 
women  can  change  the  direction  of  our  society.  We  know  that  in  1986  women  voters  made 
the  difference  in  nine  U.S.  Senate  elections,  no  small  point  during  the  nomination  hear- 
ings of  Judge  Robert  Bork  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  In  1989  many  credited  the  issue  of 
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choice  and  reproductive  rights  as  decisive  factors  in  our  country's  only  two  gubernatorial 
elections  and  in  the  mayoral  race  in  New  York  City.  We  must  encourage  more  women  to 
run  for  office  and  to  embrace  an  economic  agenda  that  helps  all  women.  And  we  must 
continue  to  support  and  vote  for  good  men  and  women  who  are  pushing  for  the  economic 
equality  we  seek. 

Wouldn't  it  be  a  fitting  celebration  of  the  beginning  of  the  twenty-first  century  if  women 
together  elected  a  majority  of  public  officials  committed  to  a  women's  economic 
agenda?^ 
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A  Feminized 
Work  Force, 
A  Humanized 
Workplace 


Evelyn  Murphy 


Enhancing  the  opportunities  for  women  in  the  workplace  in  the  next  decade  will  become 
an  economic  imperative,  not  just  an  issue  of  social  justice.  In  this  article  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Evelyn  Murphy  sets  forth  recommendations  for  policymakers  in  both  the  public  and 
private  sector  that  begin  to  change  our  notions  of  what  constitutes  a  humanized  work- 
place. If  the  economy  is  to  remain  strong,  these  initiatives  will  be  required  to  improve 
business  productivity  as  well  as  the  life  of  all  family  members. 


Serving  in  two  state  cabinet  posts,  Environmental  Affairs  and  Economic  Affairs,  I 
learned  first  hand  the  importance  of  having  a  long-term  perspective  for  day-to-day 
decisions.  Officials  are  often  forced  to  respond  to  crises.  The  rush  of  business  and  the 
fragmentation  of  agencies  make  it  difficult  for  policymakers  to  take  a  long-range  view  of 
issues  and  to  consider  the  ways  in  which  they  intersect. 

As  lieutenant  governor  of  Massachusetts,  I  set  out  to  create  a  strategic  plan  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  state,  "Blueprint  2000."  Its  purpose  is  to  chart  a  course  for  Massachusetts  that 
will  help  ensure  that  all  our  citizens  —  women,  men,  and  children  —  enjoy  the  highest 
possible  quality  of  life  into  the  twenty-first  century. 


"Blueprint  2000"  Findings 


Overall,  the  future  for  the  Massachusetts  economy  looks  bright.1  Although  the  explosive 
growth  of  the  past  few  years  is  slowing  down,  we  can  anticipate  a  steady,  healthy  growth 
for  the  rest  of  the  century.2 

Experts  involved  in  the  study  found  that  despite  current  fiscal  problems,  the  Massachu- 
setts economy  is  fundamentally  strong  and  can  remain  so  if  the  state,  working  coopera- 
tively with  business  and  citizens,  continues  to  invest  in  people,  productivity,  and  new 
technologies.  If  present  trends  continue,  we  can  expect: 

1 .  A  labor  shortage  in  most  sectors. 


Evelyn  Murphy,  lieutenant  governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  has  also  served  as  its  secretary  of 
Economic  Affairs  and  secretary  of  Environmental  Affairs. 
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2.  Manufacturing  will,  at  best,  stabilize  at  its  current  levels. 

3.  We  will  become  increasingly  a  "service-based"  economy. 

4.  The  number  of  defense  dollars  coming  into  our  state  will,  at  best,  stay 
constant  and  perhaps  decline. 

5.  Despite  healthy  growth,  not  all  groups  will  benefit  equally. 

According  to  forecasters,  the  labor  force  of  Massachusetts  will  grow  by  about  130,000 
people  by  the  end  of  the  century.  At  the  same  time  new  jobs  could  grow  by  450,000. 3  This 
would  mean  more  than  three  new  jobs  for  every  potential  worker. 

Given  the  tightness  of  the  projected  labor  market,  we  will  need  to  use  the  talents  of 
every  potential  worker,  especially  those  drawn  from  groups  that  have  been  underrepre- 
sented  or  underutilized  in  the  work  force. 

In  consideration  of  this,  wise  state  policy  in  the  next  decade  will  require  enhancing  the 
opportunities  for  women  to  work,  not  just  as  a  matter  of  social  justice,  but  as  an  economic 
imperative. 


Economic  Opportunities  and  Challenges  for  Women 

A  tight  labor  market  means  that  employers  may  be  more  likely  to  hire  and  promote 
women,  thus  providing  greater  opportunities  for  them. 

The  timing  of  these  opportunities  is  fortuitous,  given  that  more  women  than  ever  need 
to  earn  more  income.  Women  who  are  single  heads  of  households  must  provide  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  Even  women  who  are  not  running  households  alone  must  con- 
tribute to  household  income.  The  income  of  one  wage  earner  is  no  longer  enough  to  meet 
the  high  cost  of  living. 

Women  with  children  are  economically  compelled  to  work.  Two  thirds  of  Massachu- 
setts women  with  children  under  age  six  work  full  time.4  In  fact,  Massachusetts  has  the 
highest  employment  rate  for  women  in  the  nation  —  nearly  5  percent  above  the  average.5 

The  more  time  women  spend  at  work,  the  less  they  have  to  spend  at  home  providing 
care  for  children,  parents,  and  partners.  How  can  the  young,  the  old,  the  sick,  and  the 
disabled  receive  the  care  that  was  once  provided  by  traditional  homemakers  in  light  of  the 
demands  on  women  today  to  be  wage  earners? 

Affordable  quality  care  services  are  scarce  and  locating  them  is  difficult.  The  average 
annual  cost  of  full-time  day  care  for  three-  and  four-year-olds  was  $5,075  in  1987.  The 
cost  for  infants  and  toddlers  up  to  2.9  years  of  age  was  $7,325.6  The  inability  to  find  and 
pay  for  custodial  services  presents  a  major  obstacle  for  women  who  want  to  enter  the  work 
force  or  increase  their  work  hours.  For  example,  a  recent  study  concluded  that  41  percent 
of  nonworking  parents  with  children  under  thirteen  would  seek  employment  if  they  could 
find  affordable  child  care.7 

Massachusetts  has  pioneered  in  providing  child-care  benefits  to  bridge  the  transition 
from  welfare  to  work.  We  have  also  taken  steps  to  expand  child-care  facilities  in  corporate 
and  institutional  settings.  Nevertheless,  much  remains  to  be  done.  Although  the  tight 
labor  market  creates  more  job  opportunities  for  women,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  women 
will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Support,  particularly  day  care  and  maternity  leave, 
is  essential  if  women  are  to  participate  fully  in  the  work  force. 
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Humane  Work  Policies  Enhance  Productivity 

Although  there  has  been  increasing  awareness  of  the  problems  of  family  and  workplace, 
there  has  not  been  much  systematic  evaluation  of  the  experience  of  employers  who  have 
adopted  child-care  programs.  One  such  study  indicates  that  humane  work  policies  do 
improve  productivity.8 

Among  the  benefits  that  can  accrue  to  employers  who  offer  workers  such  perquisites  as 
on-site  child  care  are  increased  ability  to  attract  employees,  lowered  employee  absentee- 
ism, and  improved  employee  attitudes  toward  their  bosses.  Women  who  enjoy  supportive 
work  environments  may  tend  to  be  more  satisfied  with  their  jobs,  take  fewer  sick  days, 
work  more  on  their  own  time,  work  later  into  their  pregnancies,  and  be  more  likely  to 
return  to  work  after  childbirth  than  those  whose  employers  are  not  so  concerned  with 
their  employees'  well-being. 

Here  in  Massachusetts,  many  companies  that  have  sponsored  child-care  programs  have 
found  it  very  rewarding  all  around.  Arnold  Hiatt  says  that  since  Stride  Rite  instituted  on- 
site  child  care:  absenteeism  is  down;  productivity  is  up;  worker  morale  is  up;  recruitment 
is  easier.  At  every  child-care  center  whose  opening  I  attended  —  from  Greico  Brothers  in 
Lawrence  to  Charlton  Memorial  Hospital  in  Fall  River  —  the  story  is  the  same.  Child  care 
is  a  social  and  economic  benefit!9 


Recommendations  for  Action 


In  the  1990s  we  must  humanize  the  workplace.  We  will  need  to  recognize  that  women  and 
men  can  share  more  equally  in  the  joys  and  responsibilities  of  parenting  and  family  care 
giving.  There  are  a  variety  of  policies  that  the  state,  in  conjunction  with  business  and 
citizens,  can  adopt  to  improve  the  situation. 

Work  Environment 

Employers  can  consider  a  variety  of  ways  to  humanize  their  work  environments:  flextime; 
job  sharing;  voluntary  reduction  time  in  which  employees  reduce  their  schedules  and  their 
salaries  in  5  percent  increments  to  adjust  to  family  responsibilities.10  Employers  should  be 
willing  to  pay  equal  wages  for  equal  work  and  to  promote  workers  on  the  basis  of  their  job 
performance,  not  their  gender. 

Education 

A  good  education  is  crucial  for  liberating  women  from  sex-segregated  occupations,  which 
usually  offer  low  pay.  Girls  need  to  know  that  jobs  will  be  there  for  them,  opportunities 
that  offer  paths  for  teenagers  who  might  otherwise  become  caught  in  the  social  statistics 
of  teenage  pregnancy.  Technical  and  vocational  education  is  important  to  train  women  for 
available  jobs,  including  those  which  are  not  traditionally  held  by  females."  Higher  edu- 
cation can  give  women  information  and  credentials  they  need  to  reach  top  jobs  in  their 
chosen  fields.  Along  with  training  and  education,  many  women  need  assistance  in  finding 
the  right  spot  for  themselves,  in  terms  of  contacts  and  confidence. 

Programs  such  as  the  Boston  Compact  have  helped  students  in  school  by  providing 
work  experience  and  the  incentive  to  attend  college.12  Initiatives  to  help  youngsters  who 
have  dropped  out  of  school  and  are  not  employed  and  scholarships  to  pay  for  apprentice- 
ships with  private  employers  and  unions  should  be  considered. 
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Not  only  women  entering  the  labor  market,  but  those  already  in  it  need  education  for 
job  retraining.  Policies  to  enhance  human  productivity  and  prepare  women  for  evolving 
new  occupations  are  vitally  important.  The  Department  of  Employment  and  Training 
should  offer  clients  information  and  counseling  on  lifelong  training  and  career  ladders. 

Given  the  strong  balances  in  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  the  common- 
wealth should  consider  using  a  portion  of  these  balances  to  establish  a  productivity-build- 
ing training  program. I3  In  the  1990s,  the  unemployment  insurance  benefit  should  be 
converted  into  an  income-security-plus-training-and-education  program. 

One  element  for  enhancing  labor  productivity  is  an  expansion  of  the  public  higher  edu- 
cation system  of  Massachusetts.  The  state's  Board  of  Regents  should  develop  a  plan  for 
community  and  state  colleges  and  the  state  universities  to  respond  to  work  force  needs  in 
education  and  training  for  twenty-first  century  jobs.  Plans  also  should  be  made  to  secure 
private  as  well  as  public  funding  to  respond  to  this  challenge. 

Child  Care 

We  should  be  as  concerned  about  the  quality  as  the  availability  of  child  care.  We  should 
promote  programs  that  provide  a  nurturing  and  learning  experience  as  well  as  basic  care. 
We  should  ensure  that  child-care  providers  receive  decent  training  and  decent  pay.  Expe- 
rience shows  that  early  childhood  programs  like  Head  Start,  which  have  nutritional  and 
developmental  components,  can  go  a  long  way  toward  preparing  children  to  succeed  in 
school,  and  later,  in  life. 

The  state  should  provide  incentives  to  employers  to  provide  child-care  support  for  their 
workers.  This  support  could  take  the  form  of  vouchers  or  on-site  child-care  centers.  If 
incentives  do  not  stimulate  employer  response,  the  state  could  encourage  more  response 
through  linkage  programs. 

Schools  should  be  put  to  greater  use  for  before-  and  after-school  programs. 

Flexible  spending  accounts  could  be  expanded.  These  accounts  allow  working  parents 
to  request  money  to  be  withheld  from  their  income  for  a  child-care  account,  thus  provid- 
ing a  tax  break  by  removing  savings  income  before  federal  income  taxes.  This  program  is 
already  in  place  in  a  number  of  businesses  and  higher  education  institutions  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

Additionally,  Massachusetts  must  continue  to  place  a  high  priority  on  programs  like 
Employment  and  Training  (ET),  which  sustain  child-care  and  health  benefit  supports  for 
new  workers  until  they  can  pay  for  these  services  themselves.  ET,  by  enabling  thousands 
of  women  with  children  to  get  off  the  welfare  rolls  for  good,  has  made  an  important  con- 
tribution to  our  labor  force. 

Employment  Leave 

Worker  leave  policies  will  need  to  be  focused  to  deal  with  the  new  realities  of  both  parents 
working:  leave  with  job  protection  if  a  worker  has  an  injury  or  illness;  leave  if  a  family 
member  of  the  worker  has  a  serious  illness;  leave  when  a  newborn  or  adopted  child  comes 
into  the  family.  These  are  the  kinds  of  policies  that  are  needed  to  respond  to  the  new  reali- 
ties of  the  American  family. 

The  Family  and  Workplace  Subcommittee  of  "Blueprint  2000"  has  recommended  the 
creation  of  a  gubernatorial  task  force  to  study  and  make  suggestions  concerning  the 
changing  family  and  work  life.  I  support  that  recommendation  and  hope  that  such  a  body 
would  act  on  the  initiatives  I  have  sketched  here. 
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The  challenge  of  the  1990s  will  be  to  ensure  that  women  have  equal  opportunities  in  earn- 
ing a  livelihood,  to  encourage  men  to  take  their  rightful  place  as  full  partners  in  raising 
families,  and  to  humanize  the  workplace  so  that  women  and  men  can  participate  fully  in 
the  richness  of  both  work  and  family  life. 

I  believe  that  as  more  organizations  introduce  humane  work  policies,  family  life  and 
business  productivity  will  be  enhanced. 

A  century  ago  people  called  for  radical  changes  in  the  workplace  —  to  abolish  child 
labor  and  to  reduce  the  work  week  to  forty  hours.  Voices  of  protest  claimed  that  these 
changes  would  destroy  business.  As  the  changes  were  adopted  around  the  turn  of  the 
century,  however,  the  United  States  entered  a  period  of  tremendous  prosperity. 

We  face  similar  challenges  now.  If  we  adopt  some  of  the  changes  I  have  proposed  and 
incorporate  them  in  the  workplace,  I  believe  we  will  release  productive  energy  in  new  and 
unforeseen  ways.  A  tight  labor  market  provides  the  setting  wherein  these  challenges  can 
be  met  successfully.  Good  social  policy  and  good  economic  policy  go  hand  in  hand.&t-- 


Notes 

1 .  The  Division  of  Employment  Security  (DES)  sees  continued  growth  for  the  commonwealth, 
although  not  the  explosive  growth  we  have  had.  Also,  leading  economic  indicators  indicate  that 
we  can  expect  a  steady,  healthy  growth  for  the  rest  of  the  century. 

2.  The  rise  of  professional  services  and  successful  recycling  of  old  manufacturing  plants  places 
Massachusetts  in  a  highly  advantageous  position  in  comparison  with  other  states.  DES  has 
projected  that  the  economy  will  generate  400,000  net  new  jobs  by  1995. 

3.  The  1989  level  was  3,045,800  (DES);  the  450,000  projection  is  from  both  DES  and  Data  Resources 
Inc.,  an  independent  demographic/economic  forecaster. 

4.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1 987. 

5.  "1987  Civilian  Labor  Forces  Participation  Rates,  Unemployment  Rates,  and  Employment/Popula- 
tion Ratios  for  Women  (16  +  ),  U.S.  and  by  State,"  Professor  Andrew  Sum  of  the  Northeastern 
Center  for  Labor  Market  Studies. 

6.  "Caring  for  Our  Commonwealth:  The  Economics  of  Child  Care  in  Massachusetts,"  a  study  pre- 
pared for  the  Massachusetts  Affordability  Task  Force  by  the  Wellesley  College  Center  for  Re- 
search on  Women  and  the  Center  for  Survey  Research,  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston 
and  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Social  Services,  June  1988. 

7.  Ibid.,  27-28. 

8.  An  April  1988  survey  of  141  businesses  by  the  Personnel  Journal  of  California  found  that  80 
percent  of  employers  believe  that  the  productivity  and  quality  of  the  work  force  improve  when  all 
workers  who  need  it  have  good  child  care  available. 

9.  As  secretary  of  Economic  Affairs,  I  invited  corporate  CEOs  to  breakfast  to  speak  with  them  and 
strongly  encourage  on-site  child  care.  The  benefits  of  low  turnover,  less  sick  time,  and  a  more 
productive  work  force  were  pointed  out.  This  strategy  worked,  and  the  Executive  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Affairs  now  has  a  permanent  full-time  staff  person  who  handles  the  Corporate  Child  Care 
Program.  The  program  serves  as  an  information  base  for  employers  interested  in  learning  exactly 
what  it  takes  to  install  on-site  child  care.  As  of  September  1989,  there  were  135  such  centers, 
including  those  created  by  developers  of  office  parks. 

10.  Flextime  and  on-site  child  care  at  One  Ashburton  Place  are  two  examples. 
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1 1 .  There  is  a  set-aside  clause  in  the  contract  for  the  Central  Artery  project  for  women  and  minorities, 
as  well  as  for  local  neighborhoods.  The  latter  may  be  challenged,  because  there  cannot  be  special 
set-asides  for  neighborhoods.  But  even  if  this  one  set-aside  is  successfully  challenged,  the  other 
set-asides  should  not  be  affected. 

12.  The  Boston  Compact  is  a  group  of  businesspeople  who  encourage  businesses  to  get  involved  in 
the  public  school  systems.  In  addition  to  those  in  the  general  business  community,  members  of 
the  Vault  are  also  involved.  The  group  has  been  in  existence  for  approximately  four  years.  Contri- 
butions of  time  and  resources  have  varied;  one  corporation  donated  $100,000  worth  of  com- 
puters to  public  schools. 

13.  Employers  must  contribute  to  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Trust  Fund  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance. 
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Employment  Foundation  for 

Leave  Family  Policy 


Mary  Jane  Gibson 


Women  and  men  in  the  work  force  face  difficult  dilemmas  during  family  crises.  Can  one 
be  a  responsible  family  member  and  a  responsible  employee  when  an  elderly  parent  is  ill, 
a  spouse  is  disabled,  a  baby  is  born  or  adopted,  a  child  is  sick?  Employment  leave  with 
insurance  for  wage  replacement  is  a  cornerstone  of  family  policy  proposed  in  a  workable 
format  in  H.  2191  now  before  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  It  can  be  a  model  for  other 
states  and,  someday,  the  nation. 


The  only  thing  constant  is  change. 

—  Old  Chinese  proverb 


The  twentieth  century  has  brought  revolutionary  changes  in  the  hopes  and  lives  of 
(some)  women. 

A  friend,  a  lively,  still-active,  eighty-year-old  Boston  woman  was  in  the  gallery  the  day 
the  United  States  Senate  passed  the  voting  rights  bill  for  women.  Within  her  lifetime  she 
has  gained  the  right  to  vote,  get  credit,  serve  on  juries,  share  property  with  her  spouse, 
and  be  protected  by  law  against  violence  in  her  own  home.  As  a  Massachusetts  citizen, 
she  is  protected  by  a  state  constitution  with  an  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  Early  in  this 
century  her  likelihood  of  being  in  the  work  force  was  one  in  five;  her  counterpart  today 
has  a  likelihood  closer  to  four  in  five.  Change  in  rights  and  opportunities  for  women  has 
come  quickly  as  social  change  is  measured.  Women's  last  frontier  is  economic  equality.  A 
woman  still  earns,  on  average,  a  salary  two  thirds  of  what,  on  average,  a  man  earns. 

The  implications  for  American  society  of  the  numbers  of  women  in  the  work  force  and 
the  effects  of  the  combined  demands  of  women's  continued  responsibility  for  home,  fam- 
ily, and  work  are  the  challenges  of  the  day  for  those  who  care  about  the  advancement  of 
women.' 

How  can  women  break  out  of  the  low-paying  jobs  in  which  they  continue  to  cluster? 
How  can  women  advance  in  the  workplace  to  levels  of  responsibility  commensurate  with 


Mary  Jane  Gibson,  a  state  representative  in  the  Massachusetts  Great  and  General  Court,  is  its  first  female 
majority  whip. 
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their  aspirations  and  abilities,  achieve  equality  of  access  to  economic  power,  and  at  the 
same  time  meet  the  demands  of  family?  How  can  women  and  men  grow  to  their  potential 
professionally  without  neglecting  the  personal  growth  that  attends  full,  responsible  partic- 
ipation as  family  members?  How  can  the  workplace  be  shaped  to  accommodate  the  num- 
bers of  women  being  added  at  a  dramatically  rapid  rate?  According  to  Massachusetts 
Secretary  of  Labor  Paul  Eustace,  in  testimony  before  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and 
Labor,  three  out  of  five  new  workers  entering  the  labor  force  since  1983  were  women. 
These  questions  spurred  the  legislative  effort  that  this  article  describes. 

Prohibition  of  child  labor  was  crucial  for  the  1890s;  economic  protection  of  families  is 
crucial  for  the  1980s. 

—  Women's  Economic  Justice  Center,  Leadership  Brief,  March  1989. 

The  American  family  has  changed  over  the  past  twenty  years  at  a  pace  that  leaves  insti- 
tutions reeling.  There  has  been  revolutionary  change  in  the  number  of  two-earner  families 
and  in  the  diversity  of  roles  for  women.  We  have  seen  an  escalation  of  the  divorce  rate, 
which  has  leveled  off  at  nearly  one  out  of  two,  and  of  the  number  of  single-parent  heads  of 
households.2  The  real  dollar  value  of  salaries  has  diminished  to  such  an  extent  that  some 
observers  note  that  today's  young  couples  need  two  incomes  to  live  as  well  as  their  parents 
did  on  one. 

Until  recently  most  women  could  expect  to  spend  a  good  part  of  their  adult  lives  as 
caretakers,  first  of  their  own  children  when  they  were  young  or  ill.  In  addition,  they  were 
responsible  for  their  husband's  needs  and  on  call  for  elderly  relatives  when  they  became 
frail,  ill,  or  disabled. 

A  young  woman  in  the  modern  work  force  can  look  forward  to  a  lifetime  of  searching 
out  and  managing  caretaking  services  that  her  mother  or  grandmother  expected  to  pro- 
vide. But  adequate  caretaking  services  are  not  always  available.  Neither  day-care  nor 
elder  home-care  services  are  adequate.  They  are  hard  to  find,  not  always  trustworthy, 
seldom  affordable,  and  subject  to  the  political  winds. 

Bill  Moyers:  What  happens  to  a  society  that  doesn't  put  children  in  the  honored 

place,  that  doesn't  care? 

T.  Berry  Brazelton:   I  think  you're  seeing  a  society  like  that  right  now.3 

The  family  of  a  worker  who  is  temporarily  disabled  may  face  a  period  of  weeks  or 
months  without  income.  Many  families  are  caught  in  an  economic  bind  because  work- 
place conventions  were  developed  in  response  to  family  patterns  that  no  longer  exist.  The 
one-breadwinner  family  with  a  full-time  homemaker  represents  only  one  out  of  ten  fami- 
lies today,  yet  many  employers  perpetuate  policies  that  conform  to  that  model. 

To  create  a  supportive  environment  for  families,  the  United  States  needs  to  make 
healthy,  stable  families  a  high  national  priority.  Attitudes  change  slowly,  and  political 
response  always  lags  behind  social  change.  The  attitudes  of  business  leaders  and  the  re- 
sponse of  legislators  at  all  levels  haven't  developed  quickly  enough  to  relieve  the  pressure 
on  working  families  in  the  eighties.  No  doubt  the  "solution"  will  be  multifaceted,  but  one 
fact  seems  clear:  we  need  an  employment  leave  policy  for  today's  workers  that  enables 
them  to  be  responsible  family  members  at  critical  times  as  well  as  responsible  employees. 
We  think  we  have  developed  a  model  in  the  Massachusetts  Employment  Leave  Bill,  H.  2191 . 

Home  is  where  the  start  is. 

—  Mary  Montgomery4 
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If  a  young  mother,  whether  by  choice  or  necessity,  is  to  be  in  the  work  force  and  not 
with  her  baby  for  its  preschool  years,  common  sense  dictates  that  she  must,  at  a  mini- 
mum, have  adequate  leave  from  work  to  get  the  baby  settled  in  the  family  and  off  to  a  good 
start.  The  entire  family  benefits  when  fathers  also  participate  responsibly  in  the  care  of 
newly  born  or  adopted  children,  therefore  leave  must  be  provided  for  both  parents 
equally.  From  experience  we  know  that  only  a  few  fathers  take  such  leave  when  it  is  first 
offered  and  then  for  only  a  short  time.  Still,  the  option  is  important  and  constitutionally 
necessary.5 

The  Swedish  experience  is  instructive.  A  1971  Swedish  law  ratified  that  country's 
workplace  policy  that  women  should  work  and  be  economically  on  a  par  with  men,  and 
the  country's  social  policy  is  designed  to  make  this  possible.  Leave  time  is  generous.  Each 
parent  has  six  months'  leave  when  a  child  is  born  and  240  more  days  to  use  in  the  first 
four  years,  all  at  90  percent  of  pay.  Allowances  for  sick  care,  shortened  workdays,  and 
vacations  continue,  and  the  government  subsidizes  excellent  and  inexpensive  day  care. 
The  result  is  that  few  babies  under  six  months  old  are  in  day  care,  no  children  are  left 
alone  or  poorly  cared  for,  and  working  parents  are  not  distracted  by  worry  over  child  care 
management.  For  Swedes,  this  is  worth  the  extra  tax  burden.6 

While  Sweden  is  the  country  most  committed  to  supporting  families,  the  United  States 
stands  at  the  other  extreme.  Our  federal  government  requires  no  maternity  or  other  fam- 
ily-related leave,  provides  no  job  security  during  a  family-related  absence  from  work,  and 
no  child  care  or  financial  support  for  children  except  as  crisis  intervention.  We  pay  taxes, 
ironically,  for  services  such  as  remedial  education,  welfare,  corrections,  and  drug  treat- 
ment, which  are  made  necessary  in  part  by  the  results  of  family  breakdown. 

"Can  you  imagine  what  will  happen  to  the  fabric  of  &  nation  where  everybody  is  think- 
ing about  their  families!" 

—  Boston  Globe  cartoon,  January  27,  1987 

In  1986,  after  the  Massachusetts  statewide  referendum  on  the  question  of  reproductive 
rights,  Phyllis  Segal  and  I,  two  middle-aged  feminists  tired  of  abortion  politics,  discussed 
ways  to  champion  other  issues  that  affected  women's  daily  lives.  With  most  women  in  the 
work  force,  it  seemed  likely  that  the  need  for  job-protected  leave  at  the  birth  or  adoption 
of  a  child  would  be  an  issue  paramount  to  them.  Segal  and  I  decided  to  initiate  a  bill  to 
establish  a  special  legislative  commission  to  study  parental  leave.  The  commission  would 
include  representatives  from  business,  labor,  pediatric  medicine,  the  law,  family  psycho- 
therapy, and  academia. 

To  avoid  delay  and  minimize  political  risk,  we  decided  not  to  request  funding  or  staff. 
Who  could  deny  a  proposal  for  a  cost-free  study  on  an  apple-pie-and-motherhood  issue 
like  parenting  leave?  A  great  many  people,  as  it  turned  out.  It  took  a  full  calendar  year  to 
nurture  the  bill  through  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  The  resistance,  which  came  in  the 
state  Senate,  was  based  largely  on  the  familiar  fear  that  if  you  "give  'em  an  inch,  they'll 
take  a  mile."  The  fear  was  well  founded:  that's  exactly  what  we've  tried  to  do. 

A  consensus  developed  rapidly  in  the  study  commission  about  the  need  to  support 
young  families  with  both  parents  in  the  work  force.  In  public  hearings  throughout  the 
state,  all  testimony  documented  our  original  assumption  that  many  families  are  in  dis- 
tress. Unable  to  afford  housing  otherwise,  most  depend  on  two  salaries. 

The  Massachusetts  maternity  leave  statute  protects  a  woman's  job  for  eight  weeks  when 
she  leaves  to  have  a  baby,  and  it  guarantees  continuing  health  benefits  only  if  that  is  the 
employer's  policy  for  leaves  of  absence.  We  discovered  that  even  this  minimal  protection 
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is  not  widely  known  or  adhered  to.  Many  workers  aren't  aware  of  the  law  or  can't  afford 
to  take  eight  weeks  without  pay.  A  customary  practice  for  those  planning  to  have  a  baby  is 
to  save  up  paid  sick  leave  and  vacation  time  for  use  at  the  critical  time. 

T.  Berry  Brazelton,  Harvard  pediatrician  and  author  for  a  generation  of  working  par- 
ents, brought  his  thirty  years  of  experience  serving  an  estimated  25,000  young  families  to 
bear  on  the  commission's  work.7  He  made  it  plain  that  eight  weeks'  leave  is  inadequate  for 
nurturing  a  new  baby. 

He  made  an  additional  provocative  point  about  parents:  eight  weeks  is  also  not  enough 
time  to  allow  parents  the  chance  to  grow  as  human  beings  in  their  new  roles;  their  own 
development  is  thwarted  when  it  is  subjugated  to  the  need  to  find  "arrangements"  for 
their  baby.  According  to  Dr.  Brazelton,  there  has  been  a  notable  shift  from  the  attitudes 
and  interests  of  expectant  parents  of  an  earlier  generation,  who  focused  primarily  on  the 
baby's  health  and  learning  to  be  parents.  Instead,  a  contemporary  couple's  focus  is  too 
often  on  leave  and  day-care  arrangements. 

The  payoff  in  human  terms  of  an  enlightened  leave  policy  was  easily  established.  No 
one  on  the  commission  seems  to  doubt  it.  Spokespersons  from  the  business  community 
had  some  reservations,  however.  They  concentrated  their  opposition  on  three  points:  their 
dislike  of  government  mandates  of  any  kind;  their  expectation  of  the  problems  of  small 
businesses  with  few  employees  when  one  or  more  is  on  leave;  and  the  imbalance  for 
multistate  corporations  that  offer  some  benefits  in  one  state  and  not  in  another. 

"Why  give  employees  a  benefit  they  are  not  asking  for?"  said  Loretta  Harrington,  the 
Associated  Industries  of  Massachusetts  representative  on  the  commission.  "Let  each 
business  assess  its  own  employees'  needs  and  meet  them  in  the  privacy  of  their  own  nego- 
tiations." The  answer  to  that  question  was  crystal  clear  in  the  data  the  commission  col- 
lected. Most  businesses  do  not,  in  fact,  meet  those  needs  currently,  and  most  employers 
do  not  make  adequate  leave  provisions.  It  just  isn't  happening. 

It  was  not  possible  to  be  responsible  to  the  plight  of  young  families  and  at  the  same  time 
satisfy  the  objections  raised  by  business  spokespersons.  Business  wanted  a  voluntary 
plan;  the  majority  of  the  commissioners  urged  a  mandated  period  of  leave  that  a  worker 
could  take  at  his  or  her  option.  Business  wanted  small  companies  exempted;  the  commis- 
sion majority  was  unwilling  to  accept  less  than  the  existing  maternity  leave.  Business 
wanted  a  shorter  leave  period;  the  commission  chose  a  longer  one. 

The  commission,  with  its  business  representative  dissenting,  came  down  on  the  side  of 
an  eighteen-week  leave.  However,  to  respond  to  the  problems  of  business,  we  wrote  the 
bill  to  require  a  minimum  period  of  employment  before  the  benefits  were  applicable,  as 
well  as  including  a  provision  requiring  adequate  notice  of  expected  leave  time. 

We  believe  that  the  more  generous  leave  policy  for  new  parents  will  relieve  businesses 
of  one  problem:  after  taking  the  usual  eight  weeks  of  maternity  leave,  significant  numbers 
of  women  simply  do  not  return  to  work,  leaving  employers  in  uncertainty  and  with  the 
major  expense  of  training  new  workers.  It  seems  clear  that,  in  the  employers'  own  inter- 
est, the  longer  leave  may  contribute  to  a  more  stable  work  force  with  better  morale. 

Some  commission  members  had  a  problem  with  the  proposal  to  this  point.  While  our 
bill  covers  more  workers  and  gives  more  generous  leave  than  the  Family  and  Medical 
Leave  Act  pending  in  Congress,  it  would  leave  many  families  with  something  of  a  cruel 
joke.  Unless  a  wage  replacement  provision  was  included,  they  would  have  time  to  spend 
with  a  new  baby  and  be  assured  of  a  job  waiting  when  the  time  was  up,  but  would  have  no 
paycheck  during  the  leave.  The  commissioners  calculated  that  four  out  of  five  families 
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could  not  afford  to  take  the  time  off  without  pay.  We  decided  that  a  second  commission 
was  necessary  to  look  for  a  workable  wage-replacement  mechanism. 

This  time  we  found  a  title  less  threatening  to  the  legislative  leadership:  a  Commission  to 
Study  Temporary  Disability  Insurance  (TDI).  During  the  process  for  passage,  the  words 
"Dependent  Care"  were  added  to  the  title.  The  commission  therefore  became  the  Tempo- 
rary Disability  and  Dependent  Care  Insurance  Commission.  Predictably,  with  such  a  dry 
and  technical  topic,  this  bill  found  smoother  sailing  through  the  legislative  process.  The  new 
commission  began  its  work  in  June  1988  with  a  charge  to  examine  the  TDI  systems  of  the 
five  states  which  now  have  them  as  well  as  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  developing  a  state- 
wide temporary  disability  insurance  plan  that  includes  parental  leave  and  dependent  care. 

New  York,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  and  California  all  have  temporary  disability 
insurance  plans  dating  from  the  1940s;  Hawaii  instituted  a  plan  in  1960.  All  these  TDIs 
are  well  accepted  by  business  and  labor  and  are  operating  comfortably  in  the  black.  Under 
the  plans  disabled  workers  receive  modest  sustaining  incomes,  and  maternity  is  generally 
considered  to  be  an  eight-week  disability  (see  Table  1).  The  commission  staff  analyzed 
these  systems  and  extrapolated  from  their  experience  the  estimated  costs  of  adding  paren- 
tal leave  and  dependent-care  leave  to  the  list  of  benefits  they  typically  provide.  It  turned 
out  that,  all  in  all,  the  disability  insurance  would  cost  under  $150  annually,  or  $13  per 
month,  a  very  conservative  estimate.  It  is  predicted  that  this  amount  will  decrease  shortly, 
once  the  legal  requirement  to  "front  load"  the  costs  at  140  percent  of  projected  claims  is 
satisfied. 

Next  the  commission  struggled  with  the  question  of  who  should  pay.  Labor  representa- 
tives urged  a  system  paid  in  full  by  employers,  citing  the  number  of  workers  earning  un- 
der $20,000  per  year  for  whom  any  additional  weekly  cost  would  be  burdensome.  Busi- 
ness representatives  cited  the  financial  burden  on  them  of  the  Massachusetts  universal 
health  care  insurance  passed  in  1988,  scheduled  to  go  into  effect  in  1992.  They  noted  also 
that  for  small  businesses  especially,  the  costs  of  health  insurance  together  with  those  of 
TDI  might  be  too  much. 

Taking  both  sets  of  concerns  into  consideration,  the  commission  recommended  a 
straight  fifty-fifty  split  between  employer  and  employee,  an  average  of  $75  per  year  each, 
and  included  some  progressive  features.  Essentially,  the  first  $10,000  of  income  is  ex- 
empted from  the  calculation  of  costs,  so  that  those  earning  $10,000  or  less  are  not  af- 
fected. In  short,  the  costs  are  calculated  on  $10,000  to  $40,000  of  income. 

The  decision  to  fund  through  shared  pay-in  was  the  result  of  an  effort  to  be  equitable. 
The  commission  appreciated  the  fact  that  some  businesses  would  have  to  employ  tempo- 
rary workers  to  replace  those  on  leave.  In  consideration  of  those  costs,  though  they  are 
generally  lower  than  the  salary  of  the  worker  on  leave,  we  decided  not  to  recommend  a 
system  funded  solely  by  employers. 

We  proposed  that  benefits  be  adjusted  according  to  the  number  of  an  employee's  depen- 
dents and  capped  at  60  percent  of  the  state  average  weekly  wage.  The  wage  replacement 
for  parenting  leave  (sixteen  weeks)  and  dependent  care  (up  to  twenty-six  weeks)  is  meant 
to  be  subsistence  pay,  not  generous  enough  to  be  attractive  for  its  own  sake.  At  present 
salary  levels  the  upper  limit  would  be  $266  per  week. 

The  commission  is  satisfied  that  the  models  we  examined  in  the  five  states  with  TDI 
work  well,  pay  for  themselves,  serve  a  real  need,  and  are  accepted  as  normal  and  valid 
workplace  protections.  We  have  made  simple  adaptations  to  those  tried-and-true  working 
mechanisms  to  arrive  at  our  proposed  bill. 
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Table  1 


State  Non-Occupational  Disability  Laws 

Pregnancy  and  childbirth  covered  the  same  as  any  other  disability. 
1985 


Permissible 
Plans 


Employee/Employer 
Contributions 


Benefit  Duration 
&  Benefit  Levels2 


California1 

Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Disability 
Benefits  (UCD).  Employ- 
ment Development 
Dept.  Sacramento,  CA 
95814 


1  State  Plan  or 

2  Private  Voluntary  Plan 
may  be  insured  or  self- 
insured,  but  needs  major- 
ity consent  of  employees 
to  be  set  up.  These  plans 
must  meet  all  State  Plan 
requirements,  and  exceed 
at  least  one  of  the  require- 
ments. 


Employee  contributions 
consist  of  .9%  of  first 
$21,900  annual  earnings. 

No  employer  contribu- 
tions are  mandated; 
however,  employers  are 
permitted  to  make  contri- 
butions on  behalf  of  the 
employee. 


Benefits  are  based  on 
schedule  using  quarterly 
earnings  figures.  Maxi- 
mum $224,  minimum 
$50,  39-week  benefit 
duration. 


Hawaii1 

Temporary  Disability 
Insurance  Law  (TDI). 
Dept.  of  Labor  and 
Industrial  Relations,  P.O. 
Box  3769,  Honolulu,  HI 
96812 


1  No  State  Plan 

2  Private  Plan  may  be 
insured  or  self-insured 
and  must  equal  or  exceed 
statutory  requirements. 
No  employee  consent 
necessary. 


Employees  must  contrib- 
ute the  lesser  of  Vi  of  1  % 
of  statewide  average 
weekly  wage  or  V2  the 
cost  subject  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $1 .76  weekly. 

Employers  must  pay  the 
balance  of  costs  incurred. 


Benefits  consist  of  55%  of 
average  weekly  wage 
rounded  to  next  higher 
dollar,  maximum  $194. 
For  average  weekly  wage 
less  than  $26,  benefit 
equal  to  average  weekly 
wage,  with  $14  maxi- 
mum. 


New  Jersey1 

Temporary  Disability 
Benefits  (TDI).  Dept.  of 
Labor  and  Industry,  P.O. 
Box  825,  Trenton,  NJ 
08625 


1  State  Plan  or 

2  Private  Plan  may  be 
insured  or  self-insured 
and  must  equal  or  exceed 
State  Plan  requirements. 
If  plan  is  contributory, 
majority  consent  of 
employees  is  necessary. 


For  both  employers  and 
employees,  the  contribu- 
tion level  is  Vt  of  1  %  of 
first  $10,1 00  annual 
earnings. 

Employers  who  have 
contributed  to  the  Fund 
during  the  three  prior 
years  are  subject  to 
"experience  rating."  Their 
contributions  may  vary 
from  .1%  to  1.1%. 


Benefits  consist  of  66%  % 
of  average  weekly  earn- 
ings to  next  higher  $1, 
maximum  $185,  mini- 
mum $10. 


New  York1 

Disability  Benefits  Law 
(DBL).  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Board,  2 
World  Trade  Center,  New 
York,  NY  10047 


1  State  Plan  or 

2  Private  Plan  may  be 
insured  or  self-insured 
and  must  equal  or  exceed 
State  Plan  requirements. 
No  employee  consent 
necessary. 


Employee  contributions 
are  Vi  of  1  %  of  weekly 
wages,  but  not  more  than 
600  per  week. 

Employers  must  pay  the 
balance  of  costs  for 
"standard"  plans. 


Benefits  are  50%  of 
average  weekly  earnings, 
maximum  $145,  mini- 
mum $20  or  employee's 
average  weekly  wage  if 
less. 


Rhode  Island 

Temporary  Disability 
Insurance  Benefits  (TDI). 
Dept.  of  Labor,  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security, 
24  Mason  Street,  Provi- 
dence, Rl  02903 


1  State  Plan  only:  No 
Private  Plans  allowed, 
except  where  Private  Plan 
is  a  supplement  to  the 
State  Plan. 


Employees  contribute 
1.2%  of  first  $10,400 
annual  earnings.  No 
employer  contributions 
are  mandated. 


Benefit  based  on  55%  of 
individual  average  weekly 
earnings:  maximum  $171, 
minimum  $37;  plus  $5  per 
dependent  child  (up  to 
age  18)  up  to  $20.  (This 
maximum  is  recomputed 
annually  and  is  equal  to 
60%  of  the  average 
weekly  wage  of  all  work- 
ers covered  by  TDI.) 


Please  note:  All  programs  cover  employers  of  one  or  more  employees.  In  some  cases,  exceptions  are  made  for 
domestic  employees  or  employers  with  payrolls  under  $1 ,000. 

Benefits  for  Puerto  Rico  not  shown. 

1  Recipients  of  unemployment  benefits  can  intermit  or  obtain  additional  protection  if  they  become  disabled  while 
employed. 

2Benefits  begin  on  8th  day  for  disabilities  due  to  accidents  and  on  8th  day  for  disabilities  due  to  sickness  with  a  26- 
week  maximum  duration  for  all  state  except  California.  Benefits  are  tax-free. 

Source:  Johnson  &  Higgins,  Comparative  Analysis  of  Non-Occupational  Disability  Laws,  updated  to  1985.  Reprinted 
with  permission. 
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The  Coalition:  The  more  we  get  together  the  sooner  we'll  win. 

Our  efforts  became  more  professional  when  the  TDI  Commission  acquired  Mary  Shan- 
non as  staff  director.  She  brought  with  her  experience  from  lobbying  in  Washington  and 
association  with  civil  rights  and  women's  groups  and  effectively  used  this  in  her  work 
with  advocate  groups  supporting  H.  2191 .  In  the  six  months  after  the  bill  was  formally 
filed  in  December  1988,  she  spent  many  hours  after  work  meeting  with  interested  organi- 
zations and  building  a  network  of  informed  advocates. 

First  there  were  the  "usual  suspects":  women's  and  civil  rights  groups,  labor  associa- 
tions with  predominately  female  membership,  the  Massachusetts  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women,  nurses  and  teachers,  and,  of  course,  organizations  representing  the 
elderly.  Senior  citizens  are  keenly  aware  of  the  importance  of  providing  leave  for  adult 
sons  and  daughters  who  need  time  to  care  for  sick  or  disabled  elderly  relatives  or  to  man- 
age their  care  or  settle  them  in  long-term  facilities. 

In  addition  to  young  families  and  the  elderly,  there  is  a  new  group  of  advocates  for 
whom  this  bill  is  a  ray  of  hope  and  who  infuse  the  coalition  with  energy  and  perspective. 
They  are  the  organizations  whose  constituents  are  victims  or  families  of  people  with  dis- 
eases such  as  multiple  sclerosis  and  Alzheimer's,  which  cause  major  disabilities.  Advo- 
cacy groups  for  the  disabled  are  enthusiastic  supporters  because  disabled  people  or  their 
caregivers  may  be  able  to  hold  jobs  if  leave  is  available  for  occasional  medical  emergen- 
cies. The  March  of  Dimes  supports  the  bill,  and  the  Massachusetts  Council  of  Churches 
has  made  it  a  legislative  priority. 

Women  labor  union  organizers  are  taking  responsibility  for  educating  their  member- 
ships. Women  members  of  the  Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women,  the  Service  Employees 
International  Union  Local  285,  and  nurses,  teachers,  and  hotel  workers  are  active  advo- 
cates. The  coalition  stands  at  thirty  organizations,  and  the  bill  has  thirty-four  sponsors. 


On  the  National  Level 

The  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act  of  1989  is  the  corresponding  effort  at  the  federal  level 
that  attempts  to  address  the  changing  demographics  of  the  American  work  force  and  fam- 
ily. The  Act  has  been  proposed  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  Democratic  Senators 
Christopher  Dodd  of  Connecticut  and  Edward  M.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  and  Repub- 
lican Senator  Robert  Packwood  of  Oregon  are  the  major  Senate  sponsors  of  S.  345.  Dem- 
ocratic Congresswoman  Patricia  Schroeder  of  Colorado  and  Congressman  William  L. 
Clay  of  Missouri  and  Republican  Congresswoman  Marge  Roukema  of  New  Jersey  are  the 
cosponsors  of  H.R.  770  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act,  sometimes  referred  to  as  Parental  Leave,  guaran- 
tees job  security,  seniority,  and  health  benefits  for  any  worker  who  needs  leave.  This  can 
be  to  care  for  a  newborn  or  newly  adopted  child,  a  seriously  ill  child  or  elderly  parent,  or 
for  the  worker's  own  medical  condition.  H.R.  770  offers  fifteen  weeks'  unpaid  leave  over 
a  twelve-month  period  when  the  employee  is  unable  to  perform  his  or  her  job;  the  Senate 
version,  S.  345,  offers  thirteen  weeks. 

Employers  with  fifty  or  more  employees  (this  ceiling  automatically  lowers  to  thirty-five 
or  more  three  years  after  enactment)  will  be  required  to  provide  unpaid  family  and  medi- 
cal leave  to  their  employees  under  H.R.  770.  The  Senate  version  exempts  only  those  em- 
ployers with  fewer  than  twenty  workers. 
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According  to  a  national  survey,  only  half  of  all  large  companies  offer  unpaid,  job-pro- 
tected maternity  leave  for  women  after  childbirth.  At  present  no  federal  policy  operates  to 
guarantee  family  or  medical  leave  policy.  The  United  States  is  the  only  industrialized 
nation  except  South  Africa  that  guarantees  no  parental  leave  benefits,  no  national  health 
insurance,  no  minimum  maternity  benefits,  and  no  job-protected  leave  for  serious  health 
conditions. 

Both  S.  345  and  H.R.  770,  introduced  on  February  2,  1989,  have  passed  out  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  committees  and  are  ready  for  floor  debate.  While  the  exemption  for  smaller 
businesses  means  that  the  federal  bill  would  not  significantly  help  many  families  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  few  companies  have  more  than  fifty  employees,  it  remains  an  important 
effort  for  its  symbolic  value.  It  would  be  the  first  national  statement  about  working  fami- 
lies and  the  first  formulation  of  a  family  policy.  Unlike  the  proposed  federal  legislation, 
the  stronger  Massachusetts  bill  would  affect  every  working  family  at  one  time  or  another. 

Louis  Brandeis  said  that  the  states  should  act  as  laboratories  for  the  nation.  My  hope  is 
that  our  work  in  Massachusetts  on  H.  2191  will  be  a  useful  model  for  other  states  and 
someday  the  nation.^ 
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Alcoholism  A  Barrier  to 

Empowerment 
For  Women 


Marion  Brink 


Women 's  increasing  economic  power  has  encouraged  the  promotion  of  their  drinking 
as  fashionable.  However,  women  are  more  vulnerable  to  the  impact  of  alcohol,  and  the 
stigma  attached  to  alcoholism  is  greater  for  them  than  it  is  for  men.  As  a  consequence,  a 
woman  —  and  those  around  her  —  will  deny  her  alcoholism  until  she  has  lost  much  more 
than  her  male  counterparts.  When,  or  if,  she  seeks  help  for  this  devastating  disease,  she 
finds  a  lack  of  woman-specific  programs  and  facilities.  This  article  notes  the  barriers  to 
recovery  for  women  and  offers  some  suggestions  for  breaking  them  down.  Two  case  stud- 
ies demonstrate  how  alcoholic  women,  recovering  in  support  groups,  are  empowered  to  go 
forward  into  new  and  successful  lives  and  become  role  models  for  others. 


Our  society  is  awash  in  alcohol,  which  is  used  to  mark  important  and  not-so- 
important  occasions.  It  is  used  to  celebrate  pivotal  events  such  as  births,  gradua- 
tions, engagements,  marriages,  deaths,  and  job  promotions  and  to  add  importance  to 
holidays,  athletic  events,  card  games,  going  out  to  dinner,  staying  in  for  dinner,  openings, 
fraternity  and  sorority  initiations,  drinking  contests,  and  Fridays. 
In  1975  the  cost  of  alcoholism  to  the  United  States  was  $42.75  billion. 

Billions  of  Dollars 

Lost  production  $19.64 

Health  and  medical  12.74 

Motor  vehicle  accidents  5.15 

Violent  crime  2.86 

Social  responses  1 .94 

Fire  losses  0.431 

In  a  late  summer  1989  television  interview,  U.S.  drug  czar  William  Bennett  cited  $66 
billion  as  the  cost  of  alcoholism,  an  increase  of  over  50  percent  in  fourteen  years. 

Marion  Brink  is  a  partner  in  Palmer  Brink,  a  human  development  consulting  firm  specializing  in  substance 
abuse. 
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As  the  corporate  world  and  other  arenas  embrace  their  women  superstars,  so  does  alco- 
holism claim  its  famous  women.  But  just  because  a  Betty  Ford,  Liz  Taylor,  or  Margaux 
Hemingway  speaks  openly  about  her  illness  and  her  efforts  toward  recovery  does  not 
mean  that  courage  and  assistance  have  trickled  down  to  the  increasing  numbers  of  female 
alcoholics.  For  many  of  them,  personal  empowerment  and  economic  advancement  are 
unattainable  goals. 


Increase  in  Drinking  Women 

"Sixty  percent  of  adult  women  18  and  over  drink,  while  40  percent  are  abstainers.  Fifty- 
five  percent  of  adult  women  who  drink  do  so  moderately  (defined  as  less  than  60  drinks 
per  month),  while  5  percent  are  heavy  drinkers  (more  than  60  drinks  per  month)."2  More 
women  are  earning  more  money  than  ever  before  and  have  more  control  over  its  expendi- 
ture, and  alcohol  has  become  more  available  to  them.  Women  can  now  purchase  alcohol  in 
supermarkets  in  many  states,  and  more  drinking  establishments  than  ever  before  cater  to 
female  customers.  The  advantage  women  gained  through  being  admitted  to  formerly 
exclusive  male  bars  and  clubs  is  not  without  its  downside. 

As  women  have  assumed  more  importance  as  consumers,  the  alcohol  industry  has  in- 
creasingly targeted  its  advertising  toward  them,  portraying  drinking  as  fashionable  and 
hinting  that  everything  from  glamour  and  romance  to  positions  of  wealth  and  power  are 
possible  for  those  who  drink  the  "right  stuff."  Here  are  some  examples: 

Would  you  like  to  be  known  for  throwing  a  legendary  party?  Serve  Drambuie. 

This  Fourth  of  July  have  something  really  impressive  to  display.  Tanqueray.  A 
singular  experience. 

Dewar's  Profile:  Aristocratic,  confident,  and  a  self-described  monarchist. 

When  things  fall  into  place.  Cook's  (champagne).3 

Distillers  are  also  designing  their  products  to  appeal  to  women  and  young  people,  offer- 
ing sweet,  fruity  drinks  such  as  wine  coolers  and  "light"  beers  with  less  caloric  content. 

"Women  are  now  heavily  targeted  for  marketing  of  alcoholic  beverages.  According  to 
Impact,  a  liquor  industry  newsletter,  women  will  spend  $30  billion  on  alcoholic  beverages 
in  1994,  compared  with  $20  billion  in  1984 ."4 


Problem  Drinking:  Are  Women  More  Vulnerable? 

As  the  number  of  women  drinkers  has  risen  in  this  country  so  has  their  problem  drinking. 
In  1984  the  General  Services  Branch  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous  reported  that  40  percent 
of  its  membership  was  female.  "Research  shows  that  xh  of  those  who  have  a  drinking 
problem  are  women.  Today,  many  think  that  this  percentage  is  increasing,  as  drinking 
patterns  of  some  women  more  closely  resemble  those  of  men."5  Others,  such  as  Professor 
Edith  Lisansky  Gomberg  of  the  School  of  Social  Work  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
suggest  that  the  number  hasn't  changed  but,  because  of  increased  awareness  of  alcohol- 
ism, more  women  are  willing  to  seek  help.6  Whichever  opinion  is  correct,  all  decry  the 
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dearth  of  research  on  women  alcoholics  caused  by  the  type  of  thinking  that  assumed  it  was 
acceptable  to  study  men  and  extrapolate  the  findings  to  women. 

In  examining  a  national  survey,  Sheila  Blume,  M.D. ,  concluded  that,  for  women,  "the 
highest  rates  of  alcohol-related  problems  (such  as  driving  under  the  influence,  belliger- 
ence, or  interpersonal  conflict)  as  well  as  the  highest  rates  of  alcohol-dependence  symp- 
toms (such  as  memory  lapses  or  morning  drinking)  were  found  in  the  youngest  age  group 
included  in  the  study,  those  aged  21  to  34  years."7  Sharon  Wilsnack  et  al.  note  that  "di- 
vorced or  separated  and  never-married  respondents  reported  higher  rates  of  drinking 
problems,  symptoms,  heavy  drinking  episodes,  and  intoxication  than  did  married  respon- 
dents."8 

The  "closet  drinker,"  the  stereotypical  alcoholic  housewife,  is  not  the  only  sufferer 
from  this  illness.  While  drinking  during  the  day  is  not  a  general  practice  in  low-paying, 
traditionally  "female"  jobs,  it  is  more  common  in  jobs  in  which  there  is  no  close  supervi- 
sion, and  it  is  sometimes  even  expected  of  those  in  management  positions.  Margaret 
Heckler,  former  secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  states  that  "as  more  and  more 
women  enter  the  work  force  it  is  likely  that  alcohol  problems  will  increase,  particularly  as 
women  seek  and  gain  entrance  to  'traditionally  male'  jobs  in  which  alcohol  is  often  an 
accepted  part  of  the  work  environment."9 

What  does  the  typical  woman  sufferer  from  alcohol  problems  look  like?  She  looks  like 
you  or  me,  like  the  woman  in  the  next  office,  the  homemaker  next  door,  my  child's 
teacher,  or  the  nurse  who  cared  for  me  in  the  hospital.  There  is  no  "typical"  alcoholic 
woman. 

"Women  start  drinking  and  begin  their  pattern  of  alcohol  abuse  at  a  later  age  than  male 
alcoholics,  but  present  for  treatment  at  about  the  same  age,  a  finding  that  suggests  a  more 
rapid  development  or  telescoping  of  the  course  of  the  illness  in  women,"  according  to 
Sheila  Blume. I0  They  are  also  "more  likely  to  develop  liver  disease  with  a  lower  level  of 
alcohol  consumption  than  men,  and  women  have  a  higher  risk  of  dying  once  the  liver  has 
been  injured."" 


Barriers  to  Treatment 

Stigma 

Even  in  this  era  of  the  women's  movement,  women  must  struggle  for  the  "right"  to  suffer 
from  the  disease  of  alcoholism.  "Baby"  may  have  come  a  long  way,  but  the  stigma  that 
has  always  surrounded  an  alcoholic  woman  has  come  right  along  with  her.  Drinking  no 
longer  carries  a  death  sentence  for  women  as  it  did  in  biblical  times,  but  the  myth  of  the 
"angel  of  the  hearth"  still  influences  public  opinion.  Women  alcoholics  are  the  funda- 
mental outsiders.  Society's  enlightened  attitude  toward  alcoholism  still  smacks  of  dual- 
ism. "The  poor  man,  he's  sick.  He  can't  help  it."  But,  "She's  disgusting.  She  should 
know  better."  Women  who  drink  to  excess  are  never,  like  men,  considered  funny.  No  one 
loves  a  drunken  mother. 

Denial 

Denial  by  families,  coworkers,  and  health  care  providers  contributes  significantly  to  the 
more  serious  consequences  of  the  disease  in  women.  Alcoholism  is  a  primary,  progres- 
sive, chronic,  and  ultimately  fatal  illness  which,  when  left  untreated,  can  only  get  worse. 
"Most  practitioners  in  the  field  believe  that  arrests  for  drinking  and  driving  serve  as  a 
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major  opportunity  for  treatment  intervention  for  the  problem  drinker,  but  female  drinking 
drivers  are  far  less  likely  than  their  male  counterparts  to  be  arrested.  In  a  recent  study,  7 
percent  of  women  classified  as  lighter  drinkers  and  45  percent  of  women  as  heavier  drink- 
ers reported  driving  while  high  or  drunk  during  the  preceding  12  months."12 

Through  ignorance  or  shame,  families  and  close  friends,  who  are  usually  the  first  to 
notice  the  signs  of  problem  drinking  in  a  woman,  blame  her  unhappy  relationships  or 
difficulties  at  work  on  her  heavy  drinking  rather  than  on  her  misuse  of  alcohol.  While 
women  alcoholics  in  the  workplace  are  more  visible  than  those  at  home,  that  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  they  have  greater  access  to  treatment.  Many  supervisors  either 
don't  recognize  obvious  symptoms  of  the  disease,  such  as  frequent  tardiness  or  absence, 
long  lunch  hours,  inconsistent  work  habits,  mood  swings,  poor  grooming,  irritability, 
isolation,  lying,  blaming  others,  chronic  headaches,  or  other  medical  complaints.  They 
explain  away  poor  work  performance  as  emotional  upset  —  "She'll  be  all  right  as  soon  as 
this  problem  in  her  life  is  straightened  out."  In  the  mistaken  belief  that  they  are  being  kind 
(or  to  avoid  their  feelings  of  embarrassment  or  discomfort),  they  avoid  labeling  a  woman 
"alcoholic."  This  lack  of  intervention  in  the  workplace  is,  in  itself,  a  roadblock  to  future 
advancement  for  many  woman. 

Fear 

Fear,  too,  contributes  to  the  difficulty  of  identifying  alcoholic  women,  who  work  particu- 
larly hard  to  cover  up  a  drinking  problem  and  have  good  reasons  for  doing  so.  Those  at 
home  fear  abandonment  and,  in  the  workplace,  those  in  low-paying  jobs  know  that  they 
will  be  quickly  replaced  when  their  performance  level  goes  down.  Those  who  are  lucky 
enough  to  be  in  management  positions  might  be  sent  for  treatment,  because  a  majority  of 
companies  do  not  believe  it  is  economically  sound  to  spend  time  and  money  replacing  key 
employees.  Most  upper-level  women  alcoholics,  however,  fear  that  the  stigma  of  their 
illness  will  hinder  any  chance  for  further  promotion,  so  they  hide  their  problem  as  long  as 
possible. 

Many  alcoholic  women  are  single  parents  who  desperately  need  their  paychecks  just  to 
put  food  on  the  table.  Some  have  no  medical  insurance  to  cover  the  cost,  and  even  those 
who  do  would  have  difficulty  finding  or  paying  for  the  necessary  child  care  if  they  were  to 
seek  treatment  for  themselves.  And  underlying  all  other  reasons  is  the  ominous  dread 
that,  if  they  were  to  admit  their  alcoholism,  they  would  be  branded  unfit  mothers  and  lose 
their  children. 

Dual  Addiction 

Advertising  has  pushed  on  us  the  idea  that  we  should  never  have  to  endure  discomfort  or 
suffer  from  too  much  stress.  There's  a  pill  for  every  ache  and  pain,  physical  or  emotional, 
some  by  prescription  only  and  others  sold  over  the  counter:  benzodiazepines  such  as 
Valium  and  Librium  to  relieve  anxiety;  diet  pills  to  perk  us  up  and  control  weight  gain; 
pain  relievers  such  as  Percodan,  Tylenol,  Advil,  and  aspirin  (regular  and  extra  strength); 
and,  of  course,  good  old  alcohol,  the  folk  remedy.  We  can  rely  upon  them  to  help  us  relax, 
pick  us  up,  or  cushion  the  blows  (large  or  small)  that  life  hands  to  each  of  us  —  the  loss  of 
a  loved  one,  a  bad  day  at  the  office,  or  a  Saturday  night  with  nothing  to  do.  Most  people 
know  how  to  self-medicate,  but  some  have  never  learned  how  to  cope  with  problems. 

Doctors,  too,  have  fallen  prey  to  the  idea  of  a  pain-  and  stress-free  existence,  a  concept 
that  is  particularly  detrimental  to  women,  particularly  if  their  doctors  are  unaware  of,  and 
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don't  ask  about,  the  extent  of  their  drinking  before  prescribing  mood-altering  chemicals 
for  "nervousness"  or  "female  problems."  "The  clinically  unskilled  or  busy  physician 
will  probably  react  to  her  symptoms  by  prescribing  tranquilizers  or  antidepressant  pills, 
which  will  only  compound  her  problems.  That  is  why  up  to  70  percent  of  women  alco- 
holics are  dependent  on  tranquilizers  or  sleeping  pills."13  In  an  Alcoholics  Anonymous 
survey,  40  percent  of  female  A  A  members  reported  addiction  to  another  drug.  The  num- 
ber increased  to  64  percent  for  women  thirty  years  and  under.  '4 

When,  or  if,  a  woman  finally  does  get  help,  her  disease  is  more  advanced  and  she  is 
sicker  than  her  male  counterpart.  "Women's  drinking  problems  are  often  viewed  as  less 
serious  than  men's  and  their  condition  may  be  more  frequently  misdiagnosed.  Stigmatiza- 
tion  and  the  unwillingness  of  many  physicians,  mental  health  professionals,  police,  and 
the  courts  to  label  women  as  'alcoholic'  are  detrimental  to  early  intervention  and  treat- 
ment."15 


Barriers  to  Recovery 

"Women  continue  to  be  under-represented  in  most  alcoholism  treatment  programs.  On  a 
national  level,  they  constitute  less  than  20  percent  of  all  clients  in  alcohol  treatment,  al- 
though estimates  indicate  that  women  represent  a  much  higher  percentage  of  the  total 
alcoholic  population."16 

The  alcoholic  woman  suffers  from  the  emotional  impact  of  low  self-esteem  resulting 
from  society's  mistaken  belief  that  alcoholism  is  a  moral  issue;  from  the  physical  impact 
of  a  disease  that  was  allowed  to  progress  too  far  before  intervention;  and  from  the  stagger- 
ing economic  impact  of  being  alone  —  usually  with  young  children  —  and  needing  to 
support  herself. 

Fewer  Facilities 

There  are  fewer  treatment  centers  exclusively  for  women,  although  it  has  been  shown  that 
women  recover  more  quickly  in  all-female  settings.  When  I  once  asked  why  the  new  treat- 
ment center  starting  in  a  certain  town  was  coeducational  when  there  were  already  two  for 
men  and  none  for  women,  I  was  told  that  it  was  easier  to  get  funding  that  way.  Recent 
promotional  material  I  received  for  a  comprehensive  guide  listed  nearly  18,000  treatment 
centers  and  prevention  programs  nationwide.  A  companion  volume  listed  1,200  facilities 
for  women. 

Coeducational  treatment  centers  are  not  particularly  relevant  to  women's  needs.  Few 
have  any  provision  for  child  care,  a  large  expense  for  a  woman  who  must  spend  twenty- 
eight  days  in  an  inpatient  facility.  Women  in  treatment  need  to  focus  on  such  issues  as  low 
self-esteem,  sexual  abuse,  battering,  and  child  abuse,  questions  discussed  most  comfort- 
ably in  all-female  settings.  Women  in  coeducational  groups  tend  to  take  a  back  seat  and 
allow  the  men  more  time  to  talk  and  express  their  feelings. 

Women  who  are  lucky  enough  to  be  admitted  to  a  halfway  house  —  and  such  places  are 
also  in  short  supply  —  must  find  one  with  child-care  facilities,  since  they  usually  have  to 
spend  at  least  six  months  there.  Women  need  programs  that  continue  work  on  self-esteem 
as  well  as  job  training  and  interviewing  skills.  Welfare  programs  or  minimum-wage  em- 
ployment exacerbate  their  lack  of  self- worth.  These  women,  particularly,  need  access  to 
meaningful  employment  that  will  provide  not  only  the  opportunity  to  make  a  living,  but 
the  opportunity  to  make  a  life  as  well. 

For  most  women,  though,  a  halfway  house  is  not  a  viable  option.  Aftercare  groups  can 
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fill  the  gap  for  a  while  to  continue  discussion  of  what  was  learned  in  treatment,  but  for 
ongoing  support  on  a  regular  basis  for  all  alcoholics,  Alcoholics  Anonymous  is  both 
cheapest  and  most  vital  to  long-term  sobriety.  It  is  also  the  best  answer  for  women  who 
don't  need  detoxification  or  are  unable  to  find  either  in-  or  outpatient  treatment.  The 
number  of  special  groups  for  women  and  minorities  within  the  AA  program  is  growing 
and  those  groups  encourage  continuing  work  on  pertinent  issues. 

Minority  women  are,  as  usual,  among  the  most  disadvantaged.  Language  barriers, 
cultural  irrelevance,  and  financial  hardship  exacerbate  for  them  the  problems  that  all 
alcoholic  women  face.  They  must  place  greater  reliance  on  public  treatment  facilities, 
which  have  long  waiting  lists  and  give  men  first  consideration,  according  to  Sharon 
Wilsnack,  speaking  at  a  conference  hosted  by  the  Community  Association  Serving  Alco- 
holics in  Boston.  The  rationale  behind  this  discrimination  seems  to  be  an  assumption  that 
men,  as  heads  of  households,  have  to  get  back  into  the  job  market  so  they  can  support  their 
families. 

Lack  of  Support 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  men  are  just  not  there  at  all  for  recovering  women.  Many  more 
women  than  men  come  out  of  treatment  facing  divorce.  "The  husbands  of  9  out  of  10  of 
these  women  will  leave  them.  (Only  one  out  of  every  ten  women  married  to  alcoholic  men 
leave  their  husbands.)"17 

More  women  than  men  arrive  at  the  doors  of  A  A  alone,  without  the  support  of  a  spouse. 
In  her  early  days  of  recovery  a  woman  has  difficulty  attending  meetings  if  she  has  chil- 
dren at  home.  Her  alcohol  problem  is  compounded  by  insufficient  income,  poor  self- 
esteem,  inadequate  employment,  and  little  (or  no)  health  care  insurance. 

Women  in  AA  seldom  have  the  basic  support  that  nine  out  of  ten  men  take  for  granted  in 
early  sobriety  —  clean  clothes,  a  warm  supper,  and  children  cared  for  while  they  attend 
meetings.  Washing,  cooking,  and  household  chores  must  be  done  after  women  return 
from  working  all  day,  and  they  must  pay  a  sitter  out  of  their  meager  wages. 

Single  female  parents  are  being  referred  to  as  "the  new  poor."  They  have  problems  of 
less,  if  any,  money  than  men,  and  most,  or  all,  responsibility  for  children,  job,  and  home 
(if  they  still  have  one).  Many  recovering  women  have  been  out  of  the  job  market  for  some 
time,  have  poor  work  records,  and  often  no  real  job  skills.  The  load  under  which  most 
working  women  struggle  in  today's  world  is  compounded  for  the  woman  alcoholic  who,  in 
addition,  must  stretch  her  schedule  to  allow  for  regular  attendance  at  the  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  meetings  that  are  essential  for  maintaining  her  sobriety. 

Family  Influence 

The  people  close  to  women  alcoholics  seem  to  exert  a  strong  influence  on  them,  both 
prior  to  and  after  the  onset  of  the  disease.  Wilsnack  et  al.  have  reported  that  "women's 
drinking  and  its  adverse  consequences  were  strongly  associated  with  the  drinking  behav- 
ior of  their  spouses,  partners,  family,  and  friends,  [and  that]  this  pattern  is  consistent  with 
recent  research  suggesting  that  women's  drug  use  is  particularly  dependent  on  initiation, 
assistance,  and  encouragement  by  other  people  (Robins  and  Smith  1980;  Rosenbaum 
1981 ;  Wister  and  Avison  1982)."18  Beckman  and  Amaro  note  that  "other  studies  also  have 
shown  that  female  alcoholics  are  more  likely  to  seek  treatment  because  of  familial  and 
interpersonal  problems  than  male  alcoholics  .  .  .  and  that  they  tend  to  be  more  sensitive 
about  others'  comments  about  their  drinking."19 
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My  own  observations  lead  me  to  conclude  that  these  "significant  others"  strongly  in- 
fluence a  woman's  recovery  as  well.  If  given  assistance  and  encouragement  by  those 
around  them,  most  women  will  come  to  accept  their  alcoholism  and  participate  enthusias- 
tically in  recovery  programs.  Alcoholism  is  called  the  "family  disease"  because  it  affects 
not  only  the  alcoholic  but  also  those  around  her,  who  often  become  as  emotionally  sick  as 
she. 

Families  uneducated  about  the  effects  of  alcoholism  hinder  meeting  attendance  and 
foster  continuing  dependence  by  the  alcoholic.  Small  children  can  make  a  recovering 
woman's  life  more  difficult  by  ignoring  her  or  by  constant  reminders  of  her  past  actions. 
Just  consider  the  guilt  generated  by  such  statements  as  "Are  you  going  out  again?  You're 
never  home  anymore,"  or  "Why  do  you  have  to  go  to  those  meetings  all  the  time?"  Part- 
ners of  recovering  alcoholic  women  sometimes  believe  (mistakenly)  that  any  stress  will 
cause  a  recurrence  of  active  drinking;  others  have  strong  needs  to  control  —  a  trait  gener- 
ated or  intensified  by  alcoholism.  In  either  case,  a  spouse  might  refuse  to  share  such  deci- 
sions as  allocation  of  family  finances  or  discipline  of  children.  "I've  been  doing  these 
things  for  years.  Don't  trouble  yourself  over  them,"  or  "Why  change  things?  You're  not 
home  much  anyway.  I  might  as  well  keep  it  up." 

Women  themselves  conspire  against  their  own  recovery  until  they  can  accept  the  need  to 
put  sobriety  first  on  their  list  of  priorities  —  a  lesson  contrary  to  what  they  have  been  told 
all  their  lives:  women  are,  first  and  foremost,  nurturers  and  caretakers  of  others. 


Two  Women 

Let  me  tell  you  about  two  young  women  that  I  have  watched  in  the  process  of  recovery.  I 
have  changed  the  names  to  protect  their  anonymity,  but  each  story  is  true. 

Robin 

Robin  started  drinking  in  her  early  teens,  before  long  mixing  the  alcohol  with  marijuana 
and  whatever  other  drugs  were  at  the  "party."  This  is  not  atypical  in  today's  youth.  "The 
National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  (NIAAA)  reports  that  1.3  million 
Americans  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  seventeen  have  serious  drinking  problems."20 

She  quit  school  at  sixteen,  already  in  difficulties  because  of  her  drinking.  Her  mother, 
unaware  of  the  extent  of  her  involvement  with  alcohol  and  other  drugs,  considered  her  a 
recalcitrant  child  and  hoped  that  she  would  come  to  her  senses  and  go  back  to  school  in 
the  near  future.  The  "disease  of  denial,"  which  infects  most  people  intimately  involved 
with  alcoholics,  blinded  her  mother  (and  the  school  authorities)  to  the  need  for  seeking  an 
evaluation  of  the  girl's  substance  abuse.  These  days  I  routinely  suggest  evaluations  for 
"problem"  students  if  there's  the  slightest  hint  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse. 

After  working  at  odd  jobs  for  a  couple  of  years,  Robin  became  pregnant,  a  fate  not 
uncommon  to  women  who  are  heavy  drinkers,  and  she  married  the  baby's  father,  a  young 
man  who  was  dealing  drugs.  A  year  after  the  birth  of  her  first  son,  she  gave  birth  to  a 
second  one,  still  using  and  abusing  alcohol  and  other  drugs. 

Not  long  after  the  second  birth  her  husband  was  sent  to  jail  for  three  years  as  a  result  of 
his  drug  dealing.  Robin  was  left  penniless  and  alone  with  her  two  babies,  a  thousand  miles 
from  her  family.  It  wasn't  long  before  she  was  evicted  from  her  home.  She  called  her 
mother,  who  came  and  took  the  children  so  that  Robin  could  get  her  belongings  (and  her 
head)  together  and  figure  out  what  to  do. 
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In  a  blackout  after  a  few  days  of  drinking  with  friends,  Robin  went  to  get  her  things 
from  the  apartment,  taking  with  her  a  gun  that  one  of  the  friends  loaned  her.  When  she 
entered  the  apartment  she  found  it  occupied  and,  in  the  confusion  that  ensued,  she  fired 
the  gun.  The  bullet  just  grazed  the  arm  of  a  small  child  who  was  in  the  room. 

The  police  arrived  before  long  and,  after  a  struggle,  took  her  to  the  local  jail.  In  des- 
peration, she  called  her  father,  from  whom  she  had  estranged  herself  after  her  parents' 
divorce.  He,  a  recovering  alcoholic  who  had  spent  the  last  fifteen  years  as  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  Alcoholics  Anonymous,  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  an  attorney. 

The  next  day  the  lawyer  called,  saying  that  bail  had  been  set  at  $100,000,  but  he  thought 
he  could  get  it  reduced.  I  watched  as  that  father,  his  voice  choked  with  tears,  said,  "If  you 
get  it  reduced  to  one  dollar,  I  won't  pay  it."  He  knew,  because  the  veil  of  denial  had  been 
lifted  from  his  eyes  many  years  earlier,  that  Robin  had  to  come  to  grips  with  the  conse- 
quences that  using  alcohol  and  other  drugs  had  brought  into  her  life. 

How  many  parents  would  have  the  courage  to  say  what  this  man  said?  Hard?  Surely.  It 
was  hard  for  him  to  say  such  a  thing  when  discussing  his  beloved  daughter;  I  found  it  hard 
even  to  hear.  But  because  of  his  courage  a  young,  beautiful  woman  is  whole  and  healthy 
today.  Because  her  dad  had  that  kind  of  strength,  she  has  found  a  new  life  and  is  capably 
carrying  out  a  full-time  job  and  mothering  her  two  young  sons. 

Of  course  her  father  helped  her,  but  in  ways  that  were  constructive  to  her  recovery.  First 
he  called  Alcoholics  Anonymous  in  that  town  and  asked  that  a  woman  be  sent  to  the  jail  to 
talk  with  his  daughter.  Then  he  sent  Robin  books  about  addiction  to  help  her  understand 
what  had  happened  to  her. 

The  father  spent  over  $50,000  in  legal  fees.  He  also  spent  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  preparing  an  educational  package  about  the  disease  of  addiction  to  inform  both  the 
attorneys  involved  and  the  judge  who  presided  over  her  case.  As  a  result  of  his  efforts, 
three  more  members  of  the  bar  will  treat  alcoholics  like  the  sick  people  they  are,  instead 
of  as  moral  lepers.  Those  in  the  legal  profession  often  see  the  consequences  of  addiction, 
but  most  know  very  little  about  the  disease  itself. 

Robin  was  able  to  break  through  her  own  denial  and  became  willing  to  change  her  life 
patterns.  During  more  than  a  year  in  jail,  she  attended  weekly  A  A  meetings  and  earned 
her  high  school  diploma. 

Following  the  course  of  treatment  her  father  proposed,  the  judge  sentenced  Robin  to 
two  years  of  probation  and  allowed  her  to  return  to  Massachusetts  with  him,  conditional 
upon  her  attendance  at  a  twenty-eight-day  treatment  program,  followed  by  a  six-month 
stay  in  one  of  the  very  few  halfway  houses  available  for  women. 

Robin  was  one  of  the  fortunate  ones.  Many  young  women  come  from  homes  in  which 
there  is  active  alcoholism,  the  only  lifestyle  they  know.  Their  denial  is  so  strong  that  they 
don't  realize  until  after  many  incarcerations  that  their  problem  is  alcohol  and  drugs. 
Some  face  years  in  prison  —  or  die  —  before  they  have  the  opportunity  to  find  out.  All  too 
often  alcoholics  emerge  from  blackouts  to  find  themselves  in  jail,  facing  dire  conse- 
quences for  crimes,  like  murder,  that  they  can't  even  remember. 

Poor  women  are  usually  unable  to  afford  treatment.  If  her  father  had  not  been  able  to 
absorb  her  legal  bills,  had  not  had  insurance  to  cover  her  bills  for  treatment,  or  had  been 
unable  to  offer  the  judge  an  alternative  treatment  package,  Robin  would  have  spent  five 
years  in  jail,  at  the  very  least. 

Robin's  mother  was  willing,  and  able,  to  care  for  the  children  during  those  two  years. 
Without  her  mother's  help,  Robin  would  have  lost  the  children  while  she  was  in  jail.  She 
was  extremely  fortunate,  too,  that  neither  of  her  boys  suffered  from  fetal  alcohol  syn- 
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drome,  "the  third  largest  cause  of  mental  retardation."21  She  would  have  faced  years  of 
caring  for  two  handicapped  children  and  the  enormous  expense  involved,  if  she  had  been 
allowed  to  keep  them  at  all. 

Let  us  note,  too,  the  expense  of  alcoholism  even  to  those  who  do  not  drink.  Robin's 
alcoholism  cost  her  father  a  great  deal  of  money,  it  cost  her  mother  the  expenses  associ- 
ated with  raising  two  children  for  two  years,  as  well  as  the  best  part  of  two  years  of  her 
life.  There  was  also  an  emotional  cost  to  both  parents,  and  for  Robin's  three  siblings  as 
well. 

Mary 

Mary  did  not  drink  during  her  teens,  but  she  was  an  extremely  nervous  person.  When  she 
was  eighteen,  her  doctor  prescribed  some  tranquilizers,  which  seemed  to  help  her  condi- 
tion. She  married  at  twenty-one,  and  after  the  birth  of  her  first  child  she  again  received 
medication  to  help  her  sleep.  After  the  birth  of  their  second  child,  she  and  her  husband 
began  to  get  out  more,  often  attending  parties  at  a  yacht  club  where  there  was  a  lot  of 
drinking.  Mary  began  to  drink  to  fit  in  with  the  crowd,  and  it  wasn't  long  before  she  was 
making  cocktails  each  night  before  dinner. 

When  her  husband  was  late  getting  home  from  the  office,  Mary  started  drinking  alone, 
while  the  children  ate  dinner.  Soon  there  was  an  endless  round  of  drinking  and  visits  to 
doctors  for  medication  to  "calm  her  nerves."  Marital  problems  began  to  surface  and, 
when  I  met  her,  she  was  a  young  mother  in  her  thirties  alone  with  two  children,  ten  and 
eight.  In  her  desperation,  she  was  willing  to  admit  her  problem  with  alcohol,  but  she 
clung  to  the  pills  as  necessary  for  her  sanity. 

After  twenty-eight  days  in  a  treatment  facility,  Mary  came  out  clean  and  sober  and 
began,  as  her  counselor  had  suggested,  to  go  to  AA  meetings  regularly.  Refusing  to  admit 
that  she  could  be  "one  of  those,"  her  ex-husband  made  it  extremely  difficult  for  her  to 
attend  the  meetings.  He  withheld  the  support  check  (her  only  source  of  funds),  so  that  she 
couldn't  pay  a  sitter,  because,  he  said,  she  was  out  "running  around."  He  threatened  a 
custody  battle.  Mary  stayed  away  from  Alcoholics  Anonymous  meetings  and  began  taking 
her  old  prescription  for  "nerves."  Shortly  thereafter  she  began  drinking.  Over  the  course 
of  the  next  two  years  she  repeated  this  pattern  every  few  months.  One  night,  after  a  few 
drinks,  she  called  her  ex-husband  and  told  him  to  come  and  get  the  kids.  She  was  com- 
pletely beaten.  I  took  her  back  to  the  treatment  center  the  next  day,  where  she  repeated  the 
twenty-eight-day  program. 

When  she  got  home  this  time  she  was  able  to  attend  AA  meetings  every  night  and  focus 
on  maintaining  a  chemical-free  lifestyle  because  she  didn't  have  to  worry  about  child 
care.  She  had  no  source  of  support,  however,  so  she  had  to  find  a  job.  This  was  particu- 
larly difficult  because  she  had  been  out  of  the  job  market  for  more  than  ten  years.  Her 
skills  as  a  legal  secretary  were  very  rusty,  as  was  her  ability  to  interact  with  people. 

Additionally,  the  alcohol  and  drugs  had  exacted  their  toll.  Mary  couldn't  concentrate  or 
stay  with  any  task  very  long.  During  the  next  two  years  she  had  eighteen  jobs,  most  at 
minimum  wage.  She  earned  just  enough  to  keep  a  roof  over  her  head  and  food  in  her  stom- 
ach. She  learned  how  to  manage  her  money.  She  was  devastated  over  the  loss  of  her  chil- 
dren and  made  every  effort  to  keep  in  touch.  She  visited  them  once  a  week,  often  going 
without  a  meal  so  that  she  could  take  them  small  presents.  And  she  stayed  sober. 

Gradually  her  life  improved.  She  was  able  to  stay  at  a  job  longer  and  accept  more  re- 
sponsibility. She  earned  more  money  and  was  able  to  get  a  small  apartment  where  there 
was  room  for  the  children.  Her  former  husband,  however,  refused  to  return  them  to  her. 
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After  an  endless  round  of  court  battles  that  took  every  spare  cent  she  had  and  left  her 
hopelessly  in  debt,  she  got  her  daughter  back  —  her  son  elected  to  remain  with  his  father, 
although  he  maintains  a  positive  relationship  with  his  mother.  In  the  past  eight  years  Mary 
has  been  able  to  pay  off  her  debts,  enter  a  degree  program  at  a  local  college,  help  other 
women  as  she  herself  was  helped,  and  get  on  with  her  life. 

Mary,  like  Robin,  is  one  of  the  fortunate  people.  First,  she's  alive.  Many  women  have 
died  from  mixing  alcohol  with  other  drugs.  Then,  like  Robin,  she  had  insurance  to  cover 
her  stays  in  the  treatment  center,  and  a  bed  was  available  when  she  needed  it.  She  also  had 
skills  which,  though  rusty,  afforded  her  an  opportunity  to  get  back  into  the  job  market 
once  she  had  recovered  physically.  And  her  former  husband,  while  not  supportive  of  her, 
at  least  took  care  of  the  children  so  they  weren't  taken  away  by  the  state. 

Recovery  is  a  never-ending  process  that  begins  after  treatment  is  completed.  We  assist 
those  in  early  recovery  by  helping  them  see  their  own  basic  human  worth;  by  encouraging 
their  struggles  to  succeed  —  but  not  struggling  for  them.  Sometimes  we  must  pick  them 
up,  dust  them  off,  and  encourage  them  to  try  again. 

Some  problems,  such  as  AIDS,  teen  pregnancy,  and  automobile  accidents  are,  in  most 
cases,  directly  attributable  to  alcohol  and  drugs.  Other  problems  I  have  discussed  are  not 
unique  to  women  who  drink  too  much;  some  women  bear  the  burdens  of  another's  alco- 
holism. They  have  been  affected  if  they  have  grown  up  in  alcoholic  homes,  are  married  to 
alcoholics,  or  have  children  who  suffer  from  the  disease.  Their  pain  is  sometimes  greater 
than  that  of  the  alcoholic  because  they  remember  everything.  Such  people  can  find  help 
for  themselves  in  groups  like  Adult  Children  of  Alcoholics  and  Al-Anon. 


The  Future:  What's  Needed 


Early  identification  of  afflicted  women,  so  they  can  get  help  before  problem  drinking 
becomes  full-blown  addiction.  We  can  accomplish  this  through  education  —  more  Em- 
ployee Assistance  Program  educational  services  targeted  specifically  for  women  in  the 
workplace  to  erase  the  stigma  surrounding  alcohol/drug  addiction  and  more  education 
about  alcohol  and  other  drugs  for  people  working  in  social  service  agencies,  so  they  can 
pick  up  on  symptoms  and  help  suffering  women  into  treatment. 

More  treatment  centers  exclusively  for  women,  which  offer  programs  tailored  to  wom- 
en's unique  needs  in  recovery  and  provide  them  with  the  coping  skills  to  face  life's  prob- 
lems without  a  drink  or  a  drug. 

More  unisex  halfway  houses  for  women  who  become  so  deeply  addicted  before  treat- 
ment that  they  require  an  extended  period  of  recovery,  where  they  can  get  the  job  training 
necessary  for  meaningful  employment. 

More  outpatient  programs  for  women  alcoholics  who  cannot  avail  themselves  of  in- 
treatment  options. 

Ongoing  support  groups,  of  course.  Every  alcoholic  woman  in  recovery  needs  the  lov- 
ing support  of  her  peers. 

On-site  child  care  at  all  facilities  to  free  addicted  women  from  the  fear  of  leaving  (and 
perhaps  losing)  their  children  while  they  work  on  becoming,  and  staying,  sober. 

More  research  into  the  unique  effects  of  alcohol  on  women. 

If  we  really  want  to  change  women's  lives  for  the  better,  we  must  provide  education  for 
prevention,  beginning  in  elementary  school.  Using  alcohol  and  drug  education  as  a  basis 
for  fostering  self-esteem,  we  can  encourage  children,  both  girls  and  boys,  to  respect  not 
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only  their  bodies,  but  also  their  minds  and  souls.  In  teaching  decision-making  skills,  we 
empower  children  to  make  healthy  choices  for  their  lives. 

Such  education  affords  parents  the  opportunity  to  support  their  children,  as  well  as 
themselves,  by  encouraging  communication  on  a  difficult  subject.  Classes  in  parenting 
skills,  as  well  as  networking,  help  to  overcome  the  hardships  of  single  parenting  and  the 
lack  of  extended  family  support,  which  is  so  common  today. 

All  educational  programs  and  self-help  groups  must  be  culturally  relevant  to  ensure  that 
minority  populations  served  will  find  understanding  groups,  in  which  their  language  is 
spoken,  to  support  them  in  ongoing  recovery  and  growth. 


A  New  Model  for  Power 

Social  change  takes  place  through  individual  consciousness-raising  that  is  subsequently 
shared  with  others.  Recovering  women  are  at  the  cutting  edge  of  a  new  paradigm.  They 
are  role  models  for  alcoholic  women  who  come  after  them  and  for  other  women  as  well. 
Each  time  a  woman  finds  another  way  to  improve  the  quality  of  her  life,  she  raises  her 
self-esteem  and  enriches  the  lives  of  those  around  her  as  well,  because,  as  we  rejoice  in 
the  accomplishments  of  other  women,  we  see  more  opportunities  for  our  own  success. 

For  many  recovering  alcoholics,  self- worth  is  increased  through  education,  work 
deemed  of  value,  the  encouragement  of  peers,  and  dependence  upon  a  Higher  Power  of 
one's  own  choosing.  As  these  women  learn  a  healthy  respect  for  themselves,  they  acquire 
a  real  sense  of  their  own  personhood  and  earn  not  just  a  freedom  from  alcohol  and  drugs 
but  a  freedom  to  live  up  fully  to  their  own  potential  and  discover  personal  power.  These 
women  accept  the  fact  that  the  responsibility  for  change  in  their  lives  rests  upon  their  own 
shoulders.  They  enter  all  relationships  as  equals,  knowing  their  contributions  are  worthy. 

I  believe  that  power  is  generated  from  within,  for  its  roots  are  buried  deep  in  self-es- 
teem. Attempts  to  gain  power  from  others  are  largely  unsuccessful  because,  even  if  it 
were  conferred,  that  power  cannot  be  retained  without  self-esteem.  One  can  feel  power, 
and  others  will  recognize  its  expression,  only  if  what  one  is  expressing  is  the  true  self  — 
the  spirit  within. 

The  patriarchal  power  structure  has  been  visualized  as  a  pyramid  in  which  all  try  to 
climb  the  corporate  ladder,  struggling  over  one  another  to  reach  the  top  and  the  static 
supply  of  power.  I  see  an  alternative  model  for  a  changing  world  —  a  horizontal  female 
model  of  shared  power;  instead  of  one-upmanship,  networks  of  people  helping  people 
share  experience,  strength,  and  hope.  The  resulting  synergism  increases  the  supply  for 
all.  We  will  first  see  and  understand,  then  cry  No!  "in  a  different  voice"  to  all  attempts  to 
strip  dignity  from  anyone. 

Perhaps  female  alcoholics,  recovering  and  finding  personal  power,  will  help  bring 
about  this  changing  world. ^ 
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Health  Care  An  Economic  Priority 


Dolores  L.  Mitchell 


Economic  advancement  for  women  may  be  inextricably  linked  to  the  state  of  their  health 
and  access  to  health  care.  This  article  warns  that  the  debates  and  public  policy  dilemmas 
over  health  care  delivery  systems,  their  costs,  who  pays,  and  issues  of  coverage  and  utili- 
zation demands  weigh  greatly  on  women  and  their  families.  The  author  suggests  that 
women  especially  must  be  careful  consumers  of  health  care  plans  and  outlines  some  quali- 
ties they  should  seek  in  choosing  such  plans. 


Health  care  issues  affecting  individuals  and  their  families  have  long  been  of  special 
concern  to  women.  Given  their  traditional  role  as  primary  caretakers  at  both  ends 
of  the  life  cycle,  that  interest  is  obvious.  If  nothing  else,  it  is  self-interest.  Who  takes  care 
of  babies,  well  and  ill,  and  who  takes  care  of  elderly  parents  —  his  or  hers?  The  woman 
does.  She  also  deals  with  the  obstetrician,  the  pediatrician,  the  nursing  home  staff,  and 
the  insurance  company  or  health  plan. 

Health  care  costs  on  the  macro  level  are  something  else  again.  For  many  years  insur- 
ance actuaries,  health  economists,  and  social  planners  have  been  concerned  with  the  is- 
sue, and  everyone  from  Oscar  Ewing  and  Harry  Truman  to  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  has 
talked  about  health  care  for  all,  but  no  one  has  summoned  up  the  political  support  to  do 
anything  about  it. 

Individual  health  care  concerns  and  the  larger  issues  of  access  to  health  care,  as  well  as 
the  cost  of  health  care  delivery  systems,  are  key  factors  for  women's  long-term  economic 
health.  If  women  are  to  enter  and  remain  in  the  work  force  in  increasing  numbers,  they 
and  their  families  must  receive  affordable  health  care  when  they  need  it. 


A  Brief  Backward  Look 

In  1989,  this  region's  largest  telephone  system  waged  a  bitter  sixteen-week  strike,  largely 
over  health  benefits  and  who  would  pay  for  them.  The  union  was  forced  to  give  concessions 
on  other  important  items  in  order  to  retain  its  system  of  noncontributory  health  benefits. 
Health  care  cost  containment  has  joined  the  list  of  the  half  dozen  compelling  political 
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issues  of  our  time.  Along  with  day  care,  education,  jobs,  drugs,  and  war  and  peace,  health 
care  and  ways  to  provide  and  pay  for  it  have  become  everyday  subjects  on  editorial  pages 
all  over  the  country.  Why  this  reemergence  of  the  issue  since  Truman  lost  his  bid  to  have 
the  federal  government  provide  national  health  insurance?  The  answer  is  perhaps  better 
understood  in  the  context  of  the  history  of  medical  care  delivery  systems  since  Truman. 

The  medical  profession,  having  won  its  fight  against  the  assumed  evils  of  socialized 
medicine  as  reflected  in  Truman's  insurance  proposals,  decided  that  its  traditional  ap- 
proach of  providing  free  care  for  indigent  patients  wasn't  as  efficient  as  agreeing  to  let 
third-party  payers  take  care  of  the  bills.  Then  the  prepaid  health  plan  movement  got 
started  with  the  success  of  the  famous  Kaiser  Permanente  group  in  California.  The  medi- 
cal profession  wasn't  particularly  enthusiastic  about  these  plans,  but  they  were  fairly  well 
restricted  to  the  West  Coast,  and  doctors  eventually  figured  out  that  with  some  modifica- 
tions, prepaid  systems  —  if  they  were  run  by  and  for  doctors  —  were  a  possible  alternative 
to  the  old  fee-for-service  system.  They  actually  organized  a  fair  number  of  them  them- 
selves, and  Independent  Practice  Associations,  a  variant  of  Health  Maintenance  Organi- 
zations (HMOs),  were  born. 

Meanwhile,  medical  costs  rose  steeply  as  new  technologies  and  increasing  life  spans 
fueled  increased  utilization.  But  even  in  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  American  postwar  econ- 
omy, we  basically  could  and  did  afford  it.  Today,  with  health  care  expenditures  consuming 
11  percent  of  the  gross  national  product  (GNP),  the  reality  gap  has  emerged,  sharp  and 
disturbing.1 

Used  to  believing  as  an  article  of  absolute  faith  that  they  receive  the  best  medical  care  in 
the  world,  Americans  are  disturbed  at  the  onslaught  of  cost-containment  strategies.  Most 
of  these  suggest  that  staying  in  high-tech  hospitals  is  not  only  expensive  but  might  not 
even  be  safe  whether  or  not  the  patient  can  pay  for  it.  New  mothers  may  resent  going  from 
the  delivery  room  to  their  homes  with  barely  a  half-day  stop  in  the  maternity  ward,  all  in 
the  name  of  cost  control,  but  we  cannot  simply  ignore  the  fact  that  while  our  neighbor 
Canada  spends  less  money  per  capita  on  health  care  than  we  do,  infant  mortality  north  of 
the  border  is  25  percent  lower  than  it  is  in  the  United  States.2 

We  also  know  that  some  of  the  procedures  previously  touted  as  making  us  the  most 
medically  advanced  country  in  the  world  may  not  be  necessary,  or  even  desirable.  For 
example,  most  health  plans  are  reviewing  Caesarean  section  rates  to  determine  whether 
they  are  too  high.  Requiring  second  surgical  opinions  before  hysterectomies  are  approved 
for  coverage  is  becoming  almost  universal.  The  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  tells 
us  that  these  two  operations  are  the  most  common  major  surgical  procedures  performed 
in  this  country,  and  as  the  baby-boomers  hit  the  age  at  which  hysterectomies  are  most 
often  performed,  their  medical  necessity  as  well  as  their  costs  are  coming  under  increas- 
ing scrutiny.3 

Magazines,  popular  and  professional  alike,  are  looking  into  the  way  we  deliver  and  pay 
for  medical  care,  and  no  one  is  happy  with  what  they  see.  Medical  cost  increases  are  re- 
flected in  insurance  premium  increases,  not  infrequently  at  the  rate  of  20  percent  a  year. 
Neither  high-tech  medicine  nor  preventive  care  measures  seem  able  to  stop  or  even  slow 
the  rates  of  increase. 


A  Brief  Forward  Look 

Looming  in  the  background  are  the  costs  of  long-term  care,  whose  dimensions  are  so 
huge  that  they  are  only  beginning  to  be  calculated.  Long-term-care  insurance  products 
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suitable  for  a  mass  market  do  not  exist,  although  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  a  sig- 
nificant share  of  the  population  will  require  such  coverage. 

By  the  year  2030,  21  percent  of  us  will  be  over  sixty-five.4  As  we  look  down  the  road 
toward  2000,  we  see  health  care  costs  continuing  to  rise.  The  13  percent  of  the  population 
that  will  be  over  sixty-five  will  be  very  difficult  to  constrain  in  their  health  care  expendi- 
tures. We  already  know  that  per  capita  spending  on  health  care  for  people  sixty-five  and 
over  is  three  and  a  half  times  that  for  the  population  at  large.  The  surge  in  over-sixty-fives 
will  drop  off  again  in  another  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  but  in  the  intervening  years 
costs  will  escalate  under  the  twin  pressures  of  numbers  and  intensity  of  care  common  to 
the  older  age  group.  Businesses  have  begun  to  evaluate  their  financial  exposure  for  retir- 
ees, and  they  don't  like  what  they  find.  The  Financial  Accounting  Standards  Board  has 
sent  tremors  through  the  business  and  government  worlds  by  telling  benefit  administra- 
tors to  begin  to  calculate  future  costs  for  retirees  and  to  expect  to  accrue  costs  during 
employees'  working  careers.  An  actuarial  study  conducted  at  the  behest  of  the  1989  Mas- 
sachusetts budget  act  to  see  what  the  health  insurance  costs  would  be  for  retirees  already 
covered  by  the  state  was  calculated  as  a  $2.7  billion  liability.5 


Prices,  Costs,  and  Consumption  Patterns 


The  increases  of  18.7  percent  from  1983  to  1985  in  Medicare  costs  have  been  attributed  to 
physicians  "gaming"  the  system,  but  a  study  of  five  states  quoted  in  American  Medical 
News  in  1988  suggested  that  the  growth  comes  largely  from  outpatient  surgery  and  in- 
creased numbers  of  participants.6  That  view  is  supported  by  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration (HCFA)  studies  predicting  15  percent  of  GNP  for  health  expenditures  by 
2000  in  contrast  to  today's  1 1  percent.  HCFA  confirms  the  increase  in  outpatient  rather 
than  inpatient  services  as  a  major  source  of  the  increase:  "In  1986,  hospital  employment 
(including  government  hospitals)  accounted  for  almost  two-thirds  of  all  health  service 
employment;  a  decade  later,  that  share  had  fallen  to  55  percent.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  cost  containment  has  played  a  role  in  this  trend."  This  data  suggests  that  cost  contain- 
ment, when  it  means  careful  monitoring  of  inpatient  services,  has  had  an  effect,  but  the 
bulge  in  the  balloon  of  total  costs  has  simply  gone  somewhere  else. 

Another  way  of  tracking  costs  is  to  look  at  prices.  Prices  are  hard  to  measure,  but  infla- 
tion appears  not  to  be  due  to  physician  charges  alone.7 

Prescription  drugs  +8.6%  ") 

Physician  fees  +7.2%    [   1985-1986 

Hospital  prices  +6.0%  ) 

The  reason  for  the  expenditure  increases  is  only  partly  price  inflation,  up  54  percent 
from  1985-1986.  Population  growth  in  that  same  period  was  11  percent;  the  remaining 
35  percent  is  attributable  to  increased  consumption  —  more  intense  consumption  and 
changes  in  the  demography  of  consumers.  Dr.  Jeff  Goldsmith,  a  prominent  Chicago 
health  policy  analyst,  agrees  that  technology-driven  increases  account  for  between  30 
percent  and  40  percent  of  rising  costs.8 


Who  Pays? 

A  larger  share  of  the  cost  is  being  paid  for  by  consumers  through  higher  premiums,  more 
copays  and  deductibles,  a  cutback  in  Medicare  (the  federal  program  that  covers  eligible 
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seniors  sixty-five  and  over)  contributions,  and  regrettably,  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
uninsured.  The  1988  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act,  the  largest  expansion  of  Medi- 
care since  its  creation  in  1965,  did  enact  a  first  —  indexing  in  the  form  of  an  income  tax 
surcharge  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  added  benefits.  Signed  into  law  with  the  support  of  a 
number  of  groups,  including  the  influential  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons,  it 
aroused  the  ire  of  senior  voters  when  word  slowly  got  around  that  the  cost  of  the  increased 
coverage  was  going  to  be  financed  exclusively  by  them.  In  a  rapid  reversal  Congress  re- 
pealed the  legislation.  There  does  not  yet  seem  to  be  a  consensus  on  how  to  pay  and  who 
should  pay  for  expanded  services  for  the  elderly. 


How  Costs  Are  Paid  and  Reviewed 


A  quick  review  of  how  we  pay  for  health  care  in  this  country  should  set  the  context  for 
discussing  alternatives.  After  Medicare,  Medicaid  is  the  largest  third-party  payer  in 
America  for  long-term-care  services.  Medicaid,  enacted  during  Lyndon  Johnson's  war  on 
poverty,  pays  for  medical  expenses  of  the  poor  and  for  long-term  care  of  the  elderly  — 
once  they  become  poor  enough. 

Most  health  insurance,  however,  is  still  related  to  one's  employment.  Traditional  in- 
demnity insurance  has  been  the  primary  mode  of  delivery,  with  post  hoc  reviews  of 
utilization  added  to  many  programs  as  cost  concerns  escalated  in  the  early  1980s.  In 
1982-1984,  with  that  concern  getting  more  intense,  utilization  review  became  almost 
universal,  and  efforts  to  reduce  hospitalization  became  very  serious.  This  was  also  the 
time  when  HMO  membership  began  to  move  out  of  the  narrow  geographic  bands  of  the 
West  Coast  and  upper  Midwest.  By  1984  and  thereafter,  what  has  come  to  be  known  as 
managed  care  has  become  almost  universal.  Managed  care  is  essentially  the  intervention 
of  independent  reviewers,  usually  medically  trained  professionals,  who  attempt  to  ensure 
that  health  care  usage  fits  into  a  pattern  of  acceptable  practice.  Managed-care  procedures 
range  from  organizing  a  total  program  of  responsibility  for  health  care  services  in  a  staff 
model  HMO  to  requiring  pre-admission  certification  for  a  prospective  hospitalization  by 
traditional  insurance  carriers. 

HMO  membership  became  significant  in  1985  and  thereafter,  moving  into  the  East 
from  its  base  and  making  slower  inroads  in  the  South.  However,  some  of  the  concepts  first 
used  by  HMOs  have  been  adopted  by  almost  all  commercial  carriers,  namely,  pre-certifi- 
cation of  hospitalization  and  second  surgical  opinions. 

Preferred  Provider  Organizations  (PPOs)  are  somewhat  similar  to  HMOs.  A  network 
of  preferred  providers  is  organized  and  subscribers  agree  to  use  those  providers.  Mem- 
bers can  go  out  of  the  network  and  consult  non-PPO  providers,  but  those  who  do  pay  a 
larger  portion  of  the  bill.  This  contrasts  with  HMOs,  which  may  refuse  to  pay  for  services 
performed  by  nonmembers  of  their  provider  network.  PPOs  are  making  inroads  in  the 
East,  but  not  in  any  great  numbers,  particularly  since  the  traditional  Blue  Cross/Blue 
Shield  has  such  a  strong  market  position  in  this  part  of  the  country.  In  Massachusetts  in 
mid- 1988  there  were  thirteen  PPOs  in  operation;  nationally  about  1.3  million  people 
belong  to  a  PPO.9 

A  clear  majority  of  employers  have  given  up  insured  coverage,  preferring  to  undertake 
the  risks  of  paying  their  employees'  medical  bills  themselves.  Some  private  groups  prefer 
such  self-insurance  because  it  exempts  them  from  Employee  Retirement  Insurance  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1974  provisions,  which  require  maintaining  mandatory  reserves,  paying  pre- 
mium taxes  and  mandated  benefits,  and  adherence  to  other  restrictions. 
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Much  has  been  written  about  the  37  million  uninsured,  both  the  poor  and  those  whose 
employment  is  in  service  or  part-time  jobs  that  do  not  offer  insurance.  The  concern  has 
become  serious  enough  to  inspire  a  national  debate.  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts has  committed  itself  to  covering  all  those  who  cannot  get  insurance.  The  prestigious 
New  England  Journal  of  Medicine's  January  12,  1989,  issue  formally  called  for  national 
health  insurance.  Major  employer  groups  have  begun  to  voice  concern  over  the  health 
insurance  "tax"  that  adds  $600  or  more  to  the  price  of  their  products,  a  price  not  included 
in  goods  produced  by  foreign  competitors  in  countries  providing  national  health  insurance 
or  direct  medical  services.  There  is  certainly  no  national  consensus  about  what  to  do,  but 
one  is  surely  in  the  making. 


Women  and  Health  Insurance 


Less  often  discussed  is  the  data  about  women  and  health  insurance.  Seventeen  percent  of 
women  from  fifteen  to  forty-four  years  of  age  are  estimated  to  have  no  health  insurance, 
private  or  public.  Those  are  women's  most  critical  years,  when  they  need  more  health 
care  because  of  their  high  reproductive  health  requirements,  to  say  nothing  of  the  long- 
range  effects  on  the  health  of  a  new  generation.  In  1985  women  comprised  71  percent  of 
all  hospital  admissions  among  people  aged  fifteen  to  forty-four;  of  those  9.8  million  ad- 
missions, half  were  either  for  delivery  or  reproductive  problems.  Women  in  this  age 
group  are  slightly  more  likely  to  have  insurance  than  men,  largely  because  of  Medicaid, 
but  almost  10  percent  of  insurance  plans  still  exclude  maternity  benefits  entirely. I0  A  Col- 
orado case  ruled  that  such  an  exclusion  was  discriminatory  and  ordered  the  company 
to  pay. ' ' 

Among  all  age  groups,  14.5  percent  of  women  are  uninsured.  Given  that  women  are 
more  likely  to  be  poor  and  to  live  longer  than  men,  the  figure  should  cause  concern.  Pov- 
erty is  the  single  most  relevant  contributor  to  being  uninsured,  regardless  of  marital  sta- 
tus, but  an  unmarried  woman  is  more  likely  to  be  uninsured  than  a  married  one.  Ethnicity 
is  also  relevant.  A  survey  that  applied  controls  for  income  and  marital  status  found  that 
Hispanic  women  are  more  likely  to  be  uninsured  than  black  women,  suggesting  that  gov- 
ernment programs  have  worked  in  the  black  community  but  have  not  done  as  well  among 
the  Hispanic  population. 12 

In  brief,  the  uninsured  woman  is  younger,  more  apt  to  be  unmarried,  less  educated,  and 
poorer  than  the  population  at  large.  Of  concern  for  the  future  is  the  employment  pattern 
for  these  women,  who  are  found  in  precisely  those  growing  areas  of  employment  least 
likely  to  provide  insurance  coverage  —  service  and  retail  sales. 

Health  and  insurance  issues  of  particular  concern  to  females  include  reproductive  is- 
sues associated  with  obstetrical  and  gynecological  practices.  The  shortage  of  obstetricians 
and  gynecologists  has  been  fairly  widely  documented,  and  the  reasons  also  fairly  well 
acknowledged.  Anger  at  Medicaid  reimbursement  levels  and  fear  of  malpractice  litigation 
have  driven  many  practitioners  from  the  field.  These  traditional  concerns  have  been  the 
subject  of  new  perceptions  added  by  the  awakening  and  occasionally  militant  consumer 
movement  in  health  care.  Groups  like  the  Women's  Health  Collective,  and  its  influential 
publication  Our  Bodies,  Our  Selves,  have  had  a  real  impact  on  the  nature  of  the  relation- 
ships between  doctors  and  women  patients.  Women  have  forced  male  physicians  to  think 
again  about  how  they  treat  women.13 

Issues  of  a  specific  medical  nature  are  just  as  important  as  those  of  relationships  be- 
tween doctor  and  patient.  Teenage  girls,  perhaps  as  a  result  of  peer  pressure,  are  particu- 
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larly  susceptible  to  medical  problems  associated  with  early  sexual  activity.  They  suffer 
from  a  group  of  sexually  transmitted  diseases,  frequently  neglecting  to  get  early  diagnosis 
and  treatment.  Alcoholism  and  drug  abuse  are  on  the  rise.  Eating  disorders  afflict  young 
females  far  more  than  their  male  counterparts.  And  of  course,  teenage  pregnancy  has 
reached  what  some  are  calling  epidemic  proportions.14 

Interestingly  enough,  the  Women's  Health  Collective  leadership  is  as  concerned  with 
too  much  as  with  too  little  in  the  way  of  medical  intervention.  The  overprescribing  of 
tranquilizers,  unnecessary  surgery,  the  use  of  interventionist  therapies  in  normal  births, 
are  all  areas  in  which  less  may  be  better  than  more  and  the  interests  of  the  patient  may 
coincide  with  those  of  the  cost-conscious  insurer  or  employer. 

Among  older  women,  breast  cancer,  the  increase  in  lung  cancer  rates,  hypertension, 
and  heart  disease  are  all  consequences  of  the  new  stresses  in  women's  lives.  Obesity  and 
osteoporosis  are  concerns  of  older  women;  until  recently,  relatively  little  has  been  done  in 
these  fields  to  keep  women  healthy  as  they  age.  The  small  number  of  good  studies  on 
prevention,  whether  breast-screening  programs  or  premenstrual  syndrome,  all  verify  the 
incredible  cost  of  ignoring  these  problems,  but  only  recently  have  medical  insurance 
policies  covered  these  procedures.  Mammography  coverage,  for  example,  did  not  become 
mandatory  in  Massachusetts  until  1988. 


Medical  Costs  and  Ethics 

The  1988  Harvard  Community  Health  Plan  annual  report,  "Making  Difficult  Health 
Care  Decisions,"  deals  with  the  issue  of  technology  and  the  appropriate  extent  of  its  utili- 
zation. The  report  discussed  the  work  of  the  Loran  Commission  (named  for  the  navigation 
instrument)  comprising  representatives  of  medicine,  law,  economics,  ethics,  and  public 
policy  who  met  to  discuss  the  ethical  and  economic  consequences  of  new  medical  technol- 
ogies. As  they  put  it,  "The  infinite  inventiveness  of  the  human  imagination  is  on  a  collision 
course  with  finite  resources."  The  commission  notes  the  paucity  of  sound  and  generally 
accepted  evaluation  techniques  and  of  procedures  for  a  health  plan  or  insurer  to  determine 
what  should  be  covered,  at  what  cost,  for  which  patients.  '5 

The  report  also  notes  that  the  most  dramatic  examples  of  having  to  choose  measures 
whose  ultimate  success  are  most  in  question  tend  to  occur  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  life, 
but  similar  choices  must  be  made  at  all  levels  of  the  life  cycle. 

Along  with  increasing  longevity,  the  expansion  of  expensive  heroic  techniques  consti- 
tutes the  major  force  behind  rising  costs,  as  Business  Week  magazine  pointed  out  in  a 
science  and  technology  analysis.  Often  the  heroic  measures  themselves  have  not  been 
evaluated  for  their  overall  effectiveness,  according  to  this  analysis.  The  article  estimates 
that  half  the  annual  cost  increases  in  medical  care  are  attributable  to  technology.  The 
promised  cost  savings  from  these  sophisticated  interventions  that  may  help,  but  don't 
cure,  have  simply  not  been  realized. 16 

From  the  premature  infant  whose  first  few  months  of  life  in  intensive  care  can  cost  up 
to  $1  million  to  the  people  sixty-five  and  older  who  spend  35  percent  of  our  health  care 
dollars  even  though  they  account  for  only  11  percent  of  our  population,  the  decisions  on 
how  and  whom  to  treat  become  more  and  more  questions  of  public  policy  as  well  as  of 
medical  care.  Medical  ethicists  have  joined  the  discussion  to  ensure  that  the  moral  dimen- 
sion is  kept  in  mind  as  decisions  are  made  on  treatment  plans. 

The  "who  pays  for  whose  care"  questions  are  not  restricted  to  the  very  young  or  the 
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very  old.  Health  care  dollars  for  people  actively  in  the  work  force  are  distributed  as  un- 
evenly as  they  are  in  extreme  life  cycle  cases.  A  Dun  and  Bradstreet  study  cited  in  Insur- 
ance Times  points  out  that  half  the  health  care  dollars  spent  by  the  respondents  were  on 
behalf  of  only  3.8  percent  of  the  employees  and  their  families.'" 

Strategies  to  control  costs  cited  in  Insurance  Times  and  elsewhere  range  from  shifting 
costs  to  employees  to  managing  utilization.  Most  of  them  work,  but  none  of  them  cure. 
Review  of  hospital  utilization,  both  planned  and  unplanned,  has  become  commonplace. 
Use  of  special  plans  to  lower  drug  costs  (generic  drugs  and  discounted  programs  of  one 
kind  or  another)  is  increasing.  Second  surgical  opinions,  particularly  for  overperformed 
operations  such  as  hysterectomies,  are  required  in  the  early  stages  of  most  plans.  Second 
opinions  tend  not  to  reduce  incidence  of  surgery  but  supposedly  serve  to  change  behavior 
patterns,  particularly  those  of  physicians.  All  these  programs  have  an  effect  on  costs, 
particularly  during  the  first  few  years  of  implementation,  but  the  pressures  of  age,  tech- 
nology, and  overall  medical  inflation  overwhelm  the  savings  over  time. 

I  have  not  touched  on  the  special  issues  of  long-term  care  except  inferentially  in  discus- 
sing the  aging  of  the  population.  Quality  insurance  for  long-term  care  is  not  universally 
available.  Major  insurers  have  expressed  relatively  little  enthusiasm  for  creating  products 
for  this  predominately  female  market.  Innovative  strategies  for  combining  Medicaid  dol- 
lars with  private  insurance  dollars  are  being  studied,  but  broad  new  programs  are  not 
likely  in  the  immediate  future.  In  the  meantime,  annual  costs  for  long-term  care  have 
begun  to  climb  from  $22,000  per  person  in  1985  to  $30,000  in  1987  to  an  estimated 
$60,000  for  the  year  2000.  Just  as  the  business  community  has  begun  to  believe  that 
national  intervention  may  be  called  for  in  meeting  escalating  health  care  costs,  so  may 
financing  long-term  care  be  the  next  frontier  in  insuring  Americans  against  costs  that 
simply  cannot  be  funded  privately. 

Social  policy  thinkers  have  come  up  with  a  whole  series  of  institutional  and  financial 
techniques  to  supplement  HMOs  and  PPOs.  Funding  arrangements,  including  financial 
incentives  crafted  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  plan  selection,  are  proposed  as  "solutions" 
to  adverse  selection.  (Adverse  selection  is  the  tendency  of  people  with  no  current  health 
risks  to  join  plans  that  offer  the  most  comprehensive  coverage.  In  practice,  this  usually 
means  that  those  who  do  have  medical  problems  select  traditional  over  managed-care 
plans.) 

Traditional  indemnity  plans  have  adopted  elements  of  managed  care  in  response  to  their 
clients'  concern  about  escalating  costs.  Meanwhile,  individuals  and  groups  distressed  by 
these  costs  have  begun  to  ask  questions  before  they  sign  up  for  a  benefit  at  work,  and 
sometimes  before  they  even  agree  to  take  a  job.  The  benefit  plan  offered  by  a  prospective 
employer  looms  larger  and  more  important  as  a  factor  in  job  selection.  The  growing 
consciousness  of  self-supporting  women,  who  may  also  be  heads  of  household,  has  con- 
centrated more  attention  on  the  details  of  benefits  programs.  They  have  always  been  im- 
portant but  have  frequently  been  left  to  chance  or  the  beneficence  of  employers  as  to 
content. 


A  Woman's  Insurance  Program 


Today,  when  having  no  coverage  or  inadequate  coverage  can  cause  financial  ruin,  women 
are  carefully  reading  the  small  print  of  health  plan  documents.  The  checklist  that  follows 
includes  some  elements  of  fine-print  items  to  look  for  in  reviewing  benefit  plans.  It  con- 
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centrates  on  health  benefits,  excluding  other  issues  that  may  be  of  equal  importance,  for 
example,  pensions.  But  I  do  have  two  brief  comments  about  disability  insurance  and  life 
insurance. 

Women  should  get  disability  insurance  if  they  possibly  can.  Individuals  are  five  times  as 
likely  to  be  laid  up  as  they  are  to  die  during  the  course  of  their  normal  working  careers. 
Income  protection,  particularly  for  a  family's  largest  or  only  income,  can  be  critical.  A 
policy  that  covers  at  least  60  percent  of  salary  should  be  considered  a  minimum  threshold. 
Premiums  are  paid  either  on  a  pretax  or  a  posttax  basis.  That  60  percent  figure  should  be 
higher  if  premiums  are  calculated  on  a  pretax  basis  because  payments  will  be  taxable.  One 
should  look  for  a  full  benefits  package,  one  that  continues  to  pay  if  the  insured  person 
remains  disabled  until  at  least  age  sixty-five.  The  prospective  buyer  should  also  be  sure  to 
understand  provisions  about  waiting  periods  and  exclusions. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  those  whose  children  are  economically  independent, 
women  should  consider  and  select  life  insurance  programs  exactly  as  men  do. 

Keep  a  few  benchmarks  in  mind  in  selecting  a  health  plan  or  before  participating  in 
designing  or  negotiating  for  one  at  work.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  most  people  don't 
read  the  materials  about  benefits  until  after  they  have  made  their  selections,  frequently 
relying  on  word  of  mouth  as  the  most  common  determinant  of  choice.  There  are  differ- 
ences among  plans  to  be  considered. 

When  deciding  between  an  indemnity  plan  —  one  that  provides  free  choice  of  doctors 
and  hospitals  —  and  an  HMO  or  PPO,  take  into  account  that  much  depends  on  lifestyle, 
income,  and  family  status.  HMOs,  with  their  younger  populations,  are  almost  always  less 
expensive,  but  they  are  also  almost  always  more  restrictive.  Patients  may  have  to  select  a 
specific  facility  if  the  plan  is  a  staff  or  group  model  HMO  and  will  probably  have  to  put 
up  with  intermediaries  between  themselves  and  physicians  or  between  a  primary  care 
physician  and  specialists.  Many  people  are  willing  or  even  relieved  not  to  have  to  find 
their  own  specialist;  others  find  the  restrictions  onerous.  Those  who  already  have  estab- 
lished relationships  with  a  doctor  or  doctors  may  prefer  the  flexibility  and  freedom  of  the 
indemnity  approach. 


Checklist 

These  are  some  of  the  elements  prospective  purchasers  may  want  to  review  before  choos- 
ing a  health  plan.18 

Dependent  Coverage:  Are  children  eligible?  Spouses?  At  what  cost? 

Waiting  Periods:  Does  the  plan  make  patients  wait  before  coverage  begins? 
How  long? 

Dis enrollment:  Can  one  switch  to  another  plan?  How  and  when? 

Preexisting  Conditions  —  Exclusions:  What  are  they?  Do  they  remain  in  ef- 
fect indefinitely? 

Availability  of  Physicians /Hospitals:  Are  doctors  who  participate  in  the  plan 
listed?  Are  those  listed  guaranteed  to  be  available  for  new  members?  What 
hospitals  are  used?  Are  doctors'  credentials  described? 
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Literature:  Is  a  member  handbook  or  brochure  available?  Does  it  describe  the 
patients'  responsibilities?  Does  it  tell  how  to  get  emergency  care? 

Managed  Care:  Is  one  assigned  to  or  able  to  select  a  primary  care  physician? 
How  does  one  go  about  notifying  the  plan  if  a  patient  goes  to  the  hospital  or 
wants  to  consult  a  specialist? 

Where  is  care  delivered?  Is  the  site  accessible  to  the  handicapped?  What  hos- 
pitals are  used?  Where  does  a  patient  go  for  emergency  treatment?  Is  there 
coverage  for  a  person  who  becomes  ill  out  of  town?  Is  a  health  center  the 
preferred  kind  of  facility  or  does  the  subscriber  insist  on  seeing  an  indepen- 
dent practitioner  in  an  office? 

Procedures,  Paperwork,  and  Related  Issues:  How  are  patients  or  their  provi- 
ders reimbursed?  If  paperwork  is  involved,  is  it  burdensome  or  reasonable? 

Benefits:  Be  sure  to  check  on  preventive  services  as  well  as  diagnostic  proce- 
dures. Family  planning  and  abortion  services  are  not  covered  in  many  plans. 
Are  they  covered  in  the  plans  one  is  considering?  Gynecological  services  of 
all  kinds  should  be  reviewed  before  enrolling  in  any  plan. 

•  Durable  medical  equipment  coverage  often  causes  conflicts.  It  may  not  be 
necessary  to  anticipate  ski  accidents  or  even  more  unpleasant  mishaps,  but 
knowledge  of  its  policy  on  wheelchairs  and  prostheses,  for  example,  pro- 
vides an  indication  of  a  plan's  level  of  coverage. 

•  There  is  a  floor  for  psychiatric  care  benefits  under  state  law,  but  check  on 
the  ceiling  for  both  inpatient  and  outpatient  services. 

•  Home  Health  Care:  Private  duty  nurses  are  rarely  covered,  but  some  care- 
givers' services  may  be.  The  same  is  true  for  hospice  care  —  not  all  plans 
cover  it,  nor  do  they  cover  non-hospital-based  programs.  Find  out  whether 
coverage  is  available. 

These  items  cover  some,  but  not  all  the  issues  that  buyers  might  investigate  in  reviewing 
insurance  options.  A  woman  cannot  possibly  know  her  future  circumstances  or  medical 
needs,  but  the  level  of  information  provided  and  described  clearly  or  made  readily  acces- 
sible does  tell  something  about  a  plan.  The  response  to  telephoned  follow-up  questions 
tells  still  more.  The  personnel  or  benefits  department  where  one  works,  if  it  is  doing  its 
job  well,  is  a  third  source  of  solid  information.  General  circulation  newspapers  occasion- 
ally publish  articles  on  health  and  health  insurance  issues,  but  they  are  rarely  detailed 
enough  to  turn  a  reader  into  an  expert  on  this  somewhat  arcane  but  important  subject.  The 
best  choice  might  be  to  consult  the  index  of  the  Reader 's  Guide  to  Periodic  Literature  in 
the  reference  room  of  a  public  library  for  articles  on  health  and  other  kinds  of  insurance. 
The  information  can  be  of  critical  importance  to  women  and  the  families  for  whom  they 
are  buying  insurance.  It's  too  important  to  be  left  to  chance. £*> 
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Women  and  Getting  Money  and 

Money  Using  It 


Sheryl  R.  Marshall 


The  author  of  this  article  has  spent  her  career  in  the  world  of  finance.  Here  she  examines 
the  way  women  make  economic  decisions.  The  article  centers  on  attitudes  concerning 
women,  money,  and  financial  independence;  the  availability  or  lack  of  capital  for  women 
who  want  to  start  businesses;  and  a  strategy  for  using  their  economic  clout  to  forward  the 
agenda  of  the  economic  empowerment  of  women. 


A  parable  in  the  Bible  tells  of  a  woman  who  loses  one  of  the  ten  silver  pieces  she 
owns.  In  order  to  find  the  lost  coin,  she  lights  the  lamps  and  works  feverishly  into 
the  night,  sweeping  and  cleaning,  searching  in  every  corner  until  she  discovers  it.1 

The  coins  women  owned  —  and  frequently  displayed  on  their  costumes  and  head- 
dresses —  during  biblical  times  represented  their  wealth  as  well  as  security  against  hard 
times  brought  about  by  divorce,  widowhood,  or  debilitation  of  the  family  breadwinner. 
Women  did  not  spend  this  wealth,  nor  could  they  invest  it;  they  hoarded  it  against  the 
fearful  day  when  they  might  be  forced  to  use  it  to  survive.  These  coins,  which  they 
brought  with  them  into  marriage,  were  their  only  property,  and  they  had  little  possibility 
of  gaining  more,  since  the  commercial  world  was  regulated  and  controlled  by  men.  As  a 
result  of  their  economic  disenfranchisement  and  concomitant  socialization  and  mores, 
women  were  essentially  powerless,  both  individually  and  as  a  force  for  change. 

Nothing  is  new  under  the  sun,  and  in  regard  to  women  and  money,  this  is  all  too  true. 
Women  have  made  little  progress  in  the  past  several  thousand  years  in  the  way  in  which 
they  deal  with  money.  Like  the  woman  in  the  Bible,  women,  by  and  large,  still  do  not 
know  how  to  deal  with  or  handle  money  —  how  to  get  it,  how  to  use  it,  how  to  put  it  to 
work,  or  the  power  they  can  wield  with  it. 


Women,  Money,  and  Independence 


Externals  can  change  quickly:  the  Berlin  wall  is  flung  open  in  one  day;  Poland  elects  a 
Solidarity  member  as  chief  of  state  after  decades  of  communist  suppression;  school  segre- 
gation, legal  one  day,  is  declared  illegal  by  the  Supreme  Court  the  next;  and  women,  who 
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could  not  vote  in  July  1920,  could,  by  virtue  of  the  Nineteenth  Amendment,  do  so  after 
August  18  of  the  same  year. 

Internal  reorientation  in  response  to  such  changes  takes  longer  to  occur  than  do  the 
objective  manifestations.  Analyzing,  synthesizing,  and  internalizing  change  are  necessary 
processes  that  extend  far  beyond  the  media  outbursts  accompanying  upheavals  in  social 
and  political  policy.  Thirty-five  years  after  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  revolutionized 
the  laws  governing  race  relations  in  the  United  States,  we  are  still  trying  to  grapple  — 
individually  and  as  a  society,  subjectively  and  objectively  —  with  the  ramifications  of  the 
Court's  decision.  It  will  be  years,  probably  generations,  before  the  impact  of  the  events  in 
Eastern  Europe  is  assimilated  into  those  people's  and  our  political,  socioeconomic,  and 
cultural  lives. 

Women,  in  gaining  the  right  to  vote,  became  free  political  creatures,  yet  they,  and  soci- 
ety as  a  whole,  have  even  today  not  completely  digested  what  that  means.  Women  have  not 
grasped  the  economic  implications  of  enfranchisement,  nor  the  intimate  connection  in  our 
political/legal  system  among  economics,  politics,  and  the  law.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say 
that  the  majority  of  women  —  in  spite  of  external  manifestations  to  the  contrary  —  have 
not  internalized  the  concept  of  personal,  lifelong  independence.  In  fact,  one  commentator 
who  works  in  the  field  of  gerontology  and  developed  a  poll  to  study  women's  financial 
acumen,  observed  that  most  younger  and  single  working  women  "haven't  gotten  it  to- 
gether" because  they  are  still  operating  under  the  Prince  Charming  syndrome,  the  belief 
that  someone  who  can  take  care  of  everything  will  come  along.2 

This  1989  poll  developed  for  McCall's  magazine  by  Christopher  Hayes  of  the  Pre- 
Retirement  Education  Planning  for  Women  project  showed  that  33  percent  of  the  respon- 
dents did  not  have  their  own  checking  accounts;  44  percent  had  never  personally  made 
investments  in  stocks,  bonds,  mutual  funds,  or  real  estate;  42  percent  were  unaware  of 
their  entitlements  under  their  own  or  their  spouse's  Social  Security  and  pensions;  and  43 
percent  had  not  prepared  a  financial  plan  for  retirement.3  This  study  is  in  accord  with  the 
results  of  a  survey  of  23,000  readers  conducted  in  1988  by  Ms.  magazine.4  A  forty-three- 
year-old  single  women  wrote: 

I  tended  to  see  marriage  as  a  means  of  attaining  financial  and  social  security.  In  my  late 
thirties,  I  began  to  explore  ways  of  securing  my  financial  future  as  a  single  woman. 
Now  that  I  have,  I  feel  much  safer  and  more  confident  than  ever  before. 

Another  woman,  thirty-six,  expressed  a  similar  sentiment: 

My  knight  in  shining  armor  didn't  come  along,  and  I  have  fully  prepared  for  my  future 
without  him.  It's  the  joke  that  so  many  women  my  age  share  —  we've  become  the  men 
we  wanted  to  marry.5 

It  seems  clear  that  a  woman  who  expects  someone  to  come  along  and  take  care  of  her 
may  think  there  is  no  need  for  her  to  take  risks  involving  her  money.  But  this  is  too  sim- 
plistic an  answer  and  only  part  of  the  picture.  The  reasons  for  women's  lack  of  financial 
risk  taking  are  more  varied  and  complex.  They  involve,  among  other  things,  her  socializa- 
tion; her  formal  education;  her  experience;  the  way  she  is  perceived  by  the  business  com- 
munity and  the  community  at  large;  her  support  systems;  and  her  ability  to  break  into  the 
"old  boy"  network.  Most  people  who  are  involved  in  women's  studies  would  probably 
agree  that  females  are  socialized  differently  than  males.  This  issue  can  raise  the  question 
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of  nurture  versus  nature,  but  I  do  not  want  to  try  to  determine  the  genesis  of  these  differ- 
ences; I  will,  instead,  simply  put  forth  my  observations  and  those  of  others  and  leave  it  to 
readers  to  assign  themselves  to  the  category  in  which  they  belong. 

Women  are  relatively  new  players  in  handling  money.  In  the  Western  world,  they  have 
long  reared  children,  tended  the  household,  and  held  the  family  together  while  men  went 
forth  to  hunt  and  fight  off  the  enemies  who  threatened  the  security  of  the  family.  The 
characteristics  that  fostered  a  woman's  caretaker  role  were  the  ones  promoted:  concern 
with  harmony  between  people;  self-sacrifice;  suppression  of  individuality;  noncompeti- 
tiveness;  and  passivity,  among  others.  In  this  situation  women  were  more  people  oriented 
and  subjective,  men  more  engrossed  in  external  objective  interests.  Women,  who  were 
concerned  with  their  individual  family  and  its  security,  had  little  occasion  to  view  a  larger 
picture,  and  taking  risks  was  antithetical  to  their  interests. 

These  home-and-hearth  characteristics  of  security  consciousness  and  self-sacrifice  are 
frequently  translated  into  women's  lives  today.  The  Ms.  magazine  poll  demonstrates  this. 
When  asked  if  they  feared  being  homeless  someday,  41  percent  of  women  in  the  $15,000 
to  $24,000  annual  income  category  responded  in  the  affirmative,  and  a  surprising  14 
percent  of  those  earning  in  excess  of  $75,000  expressed  that  fear  as  well.6 

Respondents  were  also  asked  how  comfortable  they  felt  spending  money  on  certain 
items,  assuming  they  had  the  means.  Fifty-one  percent  said  they  would  have  no  problem 
buying  gifts  for  others,  42  percent  said  they  could  easily  spend  to  treat  others  to  dinner, 
and  39  percent  would  have  no  difficulty  giving  to  a  cause.  A  mere  7  percent  replied  that 
they  would  have  no  trouble  buying  costly  luxury  items,  and  only  27  percent  said  they 
would  feel  comfortable  paying  someone  to  clean  their  house.7  The  message  underlying 
these  responses  is  implicit.  Self-sacrifice  is  still  an  important  personality  trait  that  gov- 
erns these  women's  feelings  and  actions. 

Educational  background  and  lack  of  experience  are  further  factors  inhibiting  women's 
willingness  to  take  the  risks  that  might  lead  to  financial  independence.  According  to  a 
survey  conducted  by  the  Investment  Company  Institute  and  reported  in  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  25  percent  of  the  women  polled  said  they  lack  the  education  to  make  the 
right  decisions  about  investing,  are  afraid  to  lose  money,  and  do  not  know  whom  to  trust.8 

This  is  not  surprising  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  female  col- 
lege students  have  had  a  liberal  arts  education  and  service-related  occupational  experi- 
ence, while  their  male  counterparts  hold  a  vastly  larger  number  of  engineering  and 
business  degrees.9  Majoring  in  such  fields  as  "psychology,  sociology,  or  education 
teaches  strong  'people'  skills,  but  a  fundamental  understanding  of  economics,  finance,  or 
marketing  is  often  lacking."10  Does  this  seeming  preference  for  liberal  arts  indicate  a 
choice  by  women  that  is  free  from  influence  —  an  innate  interest  in  these  fields  —  or  is 
their  "choice"  a  result  of  being  socialized  in  a  male  hierarchical  culture  that  still  espouses 
certain  acceptable  occupations  for  women?  Most  guidance  counselors  still  advise  women 
to  enter  liberal  arts  and  discourage  them  from  going  into  male-dominated  fields. "  While 
these  may  be  positive  career  choices  for  women,  they  may  also  serve  further  to  distance 
women  from  the  worlds  of  money  and  finance. 

It  is  no  wonder  then  that  women  hesitate  to  take  business  risks;  many  have  not  experi- 
enced economic  independence  and  are  unaccustomed  to  taking  financial  risk;  they  are 
uncomfortable  in  an  arena  for  which  they  have  not  been  socialized  and  lack  the  educa- 
tional background  that  would  give  them  entree  to  the  business  world,  where  they  could 
gain  experience  in  finance  and  handling  money. 
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Even  when  women  do  enter  business,  they  usually  choose  a  service-related  field;  over 
90  percent  of  the  businesses  begun  by  women  are  service  related.12  Once  again,  this  is  not 
surprising  considering  the  socioeducational  background  of  most  women.  Yet  service- 
related  industries  provide  the  smallest  return  on  investment.  For  example,  women-owned 
businesses  in  the  six  New  England  states  account  for  23  percent  of  all  businesses,13  but 
only  10  percent  of  all  sales.14  And  of  the  close  to  4  million  women-owned  businesses  in  the 
United  States,15  more  than  half  had  total  annual  sales  of  less  than  $5,000. I6  There  are 
several  reasons  for  these  statistics.  One  is  the  type  of  business;  another  may  be  that  women 
do  not  expect  their  businesses  to  grow  because  they  do  not  see  themselves  in  powerful, 
significant  roles;  women  still  are  compelled  to  fulfill  multiple  roles  that  include  the  bulk  of 
child  rearing  and  housekeeping  and  are  thus  fragmented  in  their  allegiances;  and  women 
have  great  difficulty  obtaining  financing.  Whatever  the  reasons,  a  business  returning 
only  $5,000  per  year  cannot  be  considered  a  major  risk  or  one  that  empowers  women. 

Historical  baggage,  negative  socialization  that  breeds  diminished  self-confidence,  and 
lack  of  experience  and  education  are  compounded  by  lack  of  support  and  mentoring.  (See 
Elizabeth  Cook's  article  in  this  volume.)  While  men  usually  employ  outside  advisers  such 
as  lawyers  and  accountants  to  be  their  most  important  supporters,  women  consider  their 
spouses  to  be  their  most  important  advisers,  close  friends  next  most  important,  and  busi- 
ness associates  third.17  Enthusiastic  support  and  encouragement  from  these  sources  is 
vital  for  a  woman  who  is  going  to  take  a  financial  risk  by  starting  or  investing  in  a  busi- 
ness, for  women  have  not  been  taught  to  believe  in  themselves  and  their  own  ideas.18  But  in 
these  times  of  necessary  dual  incomes,  how  many  husbands  will  actively  encourage  their 
wives  to  give  up  a  $25,000  a  year  job  with  its  benefits  in  favor  of  a  $5,000  a  year  shaky 
venture?  Few,  if  any.  Yet  without  the  full-blown  support  of  those  around  her,  it  is  hard  for 
a  woman  to  shore  up  her  self-esteem  when  she  launches  a  business.  For  a  single  woman 
the  risk  is  even  greater.  Not  only  does  she  not  have  the  protection  of  a  spousal  income,  but 
single  women  earn  less  than  single  men  —  $10,618  to  men's  $19,878  median  income19  — 
and  simply  do  not  have  as  much  in  savings  to  invest  or  use  as  a  cushion  during  a  new  busi- 
ness start-up.  Support  of  those  important  to  her  is  even  more  important  in  light  of  women's 
difficulty  in  obtaining  financing,  the  implicit  message  being  that  financial  institutions 
do  not  have  faith  in  women's  ability  to  sustain  a  profitable  business. 


Access  to  Capital 

Women  entrepreneurs  still  face  discrimination.  Most  women  typically  start  their  busi- 
nesses with  money  borrowed  from  friends  and  family,  because  businesswomen  are  still 
treated  as  second-class  citizens  by  the  financial  community.20  While  it  is  true  that  financ- 
ing is  a  problem  for  every  entrepreneur,  the  problem  is  often  more  acute  for  women  for 
several  reasons. 

First,  many  women  lack  a  financial  track  record  in  business,  which  results  in  problems 
in  dealing  with  lending  institutions.  When  considering  a  loan,  commercial  banks  or  ven- 
ture capitalists  are  interested  in  an  entrepreneur's  financial  history.  A  woman  is  more 
likely  to  lack  experience  in  executive  management;  she  has  probably  had  limited  financial 
responsibilities;  and  she  most  often  proposes  a  nonproprietary  product.  Under  these 
circumstances  she  does  not  have  a  solid  argument  to  persuade  a  loan  officer  to  lend  start- 
up capital.  She  must  frequently  have  her  husband  cosign  a  note,  seek  a  co-owner,  or  use 
personal  assets  or  savings. 
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Another  reason  women  encounter  difficulties  in  the  area  of  finance  is  their  lack  of  skill 
and  experience  in  financial  planning,  accounting,  marketing,  and  operations.  As  noted, 
most  women  entrepreneurs'  backgrounds  did  not  give  them  the  opportunity  to  develop 
confidence  in  business  management  and  in  negotiating  financial  matters,  which  increases 
the  risk  in  the  eyes  of  the  lender.  Third,  the  "glass  ceiling"  exerts  an  effect  on  women's 
ability  to  raise  capital.  Middle-  and  upper-level  management  positions  in  corporations  are 
good  training  grounds  for  self-employment;  although  women  have  made  progress  attain- 
ing these  positions,  they  have  not  climbed  the  corporate  ladder  as  far  as  their  male  coun- 
terparts have.  The  result  is  that  even  women  with  corporate  management  experience  have 
not  had  the  same  opportunity  as  men  to  learn  negotiating  skills  and  to  make  important 
financial  decisions,  nor  have  they  made  as  many  important  business  associations  as  men 
have.  (See  Dell  Mitchell's  article  on  the  importance  of  business  networking  in  this  vol- 
ume.) 

Finally,  the  service-oriented  industries  to  which  women  gravitate  usually  have  no  tangi- 
ble assets,  and  institutions  are  uncomfortable  lending  money  when  there  is  little  or  no 
equipment  or  product  to  serve  as  collateral.  Furthermore,  traditional  "female"  busi- 
nesses simply  are  not  taken  as  seriously  as  "male"  businesses  such  as  manufacturing, 
construction,  and  the  like. 

As  hard  as  it  is  for  women  to  get  start-up  or  seed  money  for  a  business,  the  difficulty  of 
financing  is  evident  at  other,  higher  levels  of  business  as  well.  One  need  only  read  the 
newspaper  accounts  of  the  leveraged  buyouts  and  takeovers  that  occurred  in  the  1980s.  No 
women  are  involved  in  these  transactions.  This  is  sometimes  due  to  women  not  wanting  to 
take  the  risk  and  sometimes  to  there  being  no  women  senior  enough  to  participate,  but 
more  often  it  is  due  to  women's  lack  of  access  to  capital.  Two  examples  of  this  phenome- 
non are  the  recent  takeovers  of  the  Allied  and  Federated  department  stores.  Many  execu- 
tives came  forward  to  buy  out  their  divisions  —  Brooks  Brothers,  Ralph's,  and 
others  —  but  not  one  woman  was  among  them. 

Of  course  there  are  exceptions.  It  was  a  woman  who  orchestrated  the  leveraged  buyout 
of  Warnaco,  but  she  was  unusual.  Without  the  ready  support  of  the  main-line  banking  or 
investment  firms  willing  to  take  the  risks  with  them,  few  women  can  or  are  willing  to  take 
the  risks  alone.  And  further  compounding  the  problem  is  the  noticeable  paucity  of  female 
investment  bankers  on  Wall  Street. 


Strategies  for  Change 

Society's  expectations  for  women  must  be  raised,  and  women  must  be  made  aware  of 
them  early  in  life,  starting  in  school.  Women  must  receive  better  career  guidance  and 
advice,  perhaps  with  a  healthy  component  of  financial  education,  in  a  friendly  setting,  as 
Margaret  McKenna  recommends  in  her  article  in  this  volume.  And  since  successful  entre- 
preneurs must  be  risk  takers,  women  must  be  helped  to  overcome  their  fear  of  risk.  This 
might  be  done  by  establishing  a  venture  capital  seed  fund  for  women  who  want  to  start 
their  own  businesses,  with  strategies  to  encourage  women  to  use  it.  In  addition,  funds 
could  be  made  available  for  women  who  are  already  in  senior  corporate  positions  and 
want  to  buy  their  own  company.  Given  the  increases  in  women-run  businesses  and  the 
numbers  of  women  in  the  workplace,  there  is  a  good  opportunity  for  financial  institutions 
seeking  new  business  opportunities  to  target  this  female  audience. 
Two  other  practical  strategies  that  are  even  more  important  and  immediately  applicable 
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to  all  women  are  to  disinvest  from  and  start  boycotting  companies  that  do  not  treat  women 
well.  As  Dawn-Marie  Driscoll  notes,  change  in  the  economic  world  will  happen  only  with 
concerted  action.  Women  today  control  the  spending  of  about  half  a  trillion  dollars  a  year 
and  bring  home  paychecks  totaling  an  estimated  $390  billion  annually.21  By  the  end  of  the 
decade,  these  figures  will  rise  substantially  as  more  women  than  men  enter  the  work 
force.  One  woman  earning  $20,000  a  year  is  not  a  loud  voice  to  which  the  business  com- 
munity need  listen,  but  51  percent  of  the  population  speaking  as  one  is  a  shout  they  dare 
not  ignore.  Certainly  one  negative  story  on  the  business  pages  of  a  daily  newspaper  is 
critical  for  any  corporation.  Women  must  stop  supporting  companies  that  do  not  support 
women.  If  each  woman  would  commit  to  avoid  using  the  products  or  services  of  compa- 
nies that  do  not  have  women  in  senior  positions  or  on  their  boards  of  directors,  or  in  some 
other  way  evidence  discrimination,  women  may  be  able  to  exert  substantial  group  clout, 
or  at  least  cause  negative  publicity. 

As  an  example,  some  women,  particularly  those  with  economic  clout,  go  to  Disney 
World  with  their  families;  they  take  their  children  to  see  Disney  movies  at  General  Cin- 
ema theaters,  where  they  buy  candy  and  popcorn;  and  they  shop  at  Neiman-Marcus.  Only 
two  women  sit  on  Neiman-Marcus 's  board  of  directors;  only  one  on  Disney's.  Another 
flagrant  example  of  a  company  that  owes  its  success  to  women  yet  refuses  to  place  women 
in  senior  positions  is  the  Fur  Vault,  which  is  traded  on  the  American  Stock  Exchange. 
This  company's  success  has  been  fueled  almost  exclusively  by  the  patronage  of  working 
women  who  finally  attained  enough  disposable  income  to  buy  their  own  fur  coats.  Even 
its  advertising  is  geared  to  economically  independent  women.  Not  one  woman  is  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Fur  Vault.  The  same  is  true  at  the  Raytheon  Corporation,  the 
inventor  of  the  microwave  oven,  an  appliance  bought  and  used  by  an  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  working  women  who  have  little  time  to  cook. 

The  laundry  list,  sadly,  is  a  long  one.  Many  products  of  which  women  are  the  primary 
purchasers  and  consumers  are  manufactured  by  companies  that  are  subsidiaries  of  other 
companies,  so  the  true  culprits  often  get  "lost  in  the  shuffle."  But  the  economic  strategy 
for  women  is  similar  to  the  principles  of  ethical  investing,  whether  the  issue  is  nuclear 
weapon  production,  environmental  responsibility,  or  animal  rights:  reward  the  good  com- 
panies and  punish  the  bad.  Identifying  those  which  are  open  to  female  participation  is  not 
necessarily  easy.  One  idea  to  mitigate  this  problem  might  be  for  an  interested  national 
organization  to  send  to  other  women's  groups  a  newsletter  listing  the  guilty  companies 
and  the  products  or  services  they  provide.  Or  a  group  could  simply  call  a  press  conference 
at  which  it  announces  a  "ten  worst  companies"  list  and  names  its  choices  for  the  best  ones 
in  a  given  year. 

Another  strategy  is  to  convince  women  not  to  buy  stocks  in  these  companies  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  the  civil  rights  movement  has  urged  corporations  and  state  govern- 
ments to  avoid  doing  business  with  companies  invested  in  South  Africa.  Not  only  women 
as  individuals,  but  academic  institutions,  pension  funds,  and  state  and  local  governments 
should  be  encouraged  to  examine  their  portfolios  to  make  sure  that  they  do  not  own  stock 
in  companies  that  do  not  include  women  on  their  boards  of  directors,  to  disinvest  from 
those  companies  if  they  do  have  such  stock,  and  to  state  clearly  why  they  are  withdrawing. 

The  disinvestment  in  South  Africa  has  had  an  effect  on  the  awareness  of  investors,  trust- 
ees, directors,  shareholders,  the  press,  and  public  policymakers.  Harnessing  individual 
women's  economic  power  could  have  similar  powerful  results.  To  a  great  extent,  women 
will  attain  economic  empowerment  when  they  exercise  economic  power.  It  is  time  to  start. ^ 
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Financial  power  is  political  power.  Financial  power  is  the  only 
power. 

—  Frances  Lear 
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Women  and  New  Voices,  New 

Philanthropy  Visions 


Marcy  Murninghan 


This  article  examines  the  growing  presence  and  influence  of  women  in  American  contem- 
porary philanthropy.  Based  in  part  upon  structured  interviews  conducted  with  leaders  in 
the  women  's  funding  movement,  it  identifies  how  the  voices  and  visions  of  women  — 
within  older,  more  traditional  foundations  as  well  as  newer  '  'women 's  funds ' '  —  are  hav- 
ing an  impact  on  the  way  the  needs  of  human  community  are  met.  It  also  sheds  light  on 
how  these  voices  and  visions  serve  to  reconceive  the  connections  among  morality,  money, 
and  power,  thereby  contributing  to  an  understanding  of  economic  morality. 


At  a  time  when  public  dollars  are  scarce  and  the  business  sector  is  preoccupied  with 
economic  survival,  the  American  voluntary  sector  has  become  a  focal  point  for 
great  expectations  in  regard  to  public  needs.1  As  members  of  this  voluntary  sector,  tradi- 
tional charities,  social  reform  groups,  and  organized  philanthropy  are  expected  to  per- 
form many  heroic  tasks.  Among  other  things,  they  are  expected  to  alleviate  human  suf- 
fering, reform  those  conditions  which  created  it,  improve  the  quality  of  life,  and  foster 
creativity  and  innovation.2  While  these  public  expectations  have  long  been  a  part  of  Amer- 
ican institutional  benevolence  —  a  benevolence  rooted  in  Western  values  growing  out  of 
Judeo-Christian  and  Greek  traditions  —  they  now  possess  a  special  urgency  because  of  the 
enormous  fiscal  constraints  on  government  and  the  private  sector. 

In  addition  to  concerns  about  money,  public  expectations  of  organized  philanthropy 
contain  underlying  moral  premises  and  perspectives  about  what  is  "good"  for  society  and 
what  is  meant  by  "public  obligation"  and  "social  responsibility."  Because  there  are  few 
outlets  for  pubic  discussion  of  what  is  meant  by  "public  virtue,"  its  meaning  is,  at  best, 
ambiguous.  The  moral  values  that  influence  the  voluntary  sector's  response  to  public 
needs  often  are  unarticulated  and  ill  defined.  Moreover,  they  may  also  be  contradictory 
and  parochial.  Because  the  American  philanthropic  tradition  has  been  dominated  by  the 
traditions  and  values  of  European  immigrant  groups,  the  benevolent  interests,  practices, 
and  traditions  of  other  groups  — Asian,  Latino,  African- American,  and  Native  American 
—  have  not  been  understood  and  communicated.3  Similarly,  since  the  American  philan- 
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thropic  tradition  has  been  dominated  by  the  influence  and  actions  of  white  males,  the 
legacy  and  efforts  of  women's  participation  —  which  has  been  rich,  indeed  —  in  charita- 
ble and  philanthropic  movements  is  less  apparent.4  Therefore,  organized  philanthropy's 
response  to  public  needs  can  reflect  a  narrow  and  biased  interpretation  of  moral  values 
and  money,  an  interpretation  not  necessarily  held  by  many  in  our  pluralist  society. 

The  final  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  will  present  a  series  of  important  challenges 
for  how  we  think  about  public  virtue,  pluralism,  and  economic  decision  making,  chal- 
lenges that  will  arise  in  many  sectors.  Within  the  voluntary  sector,  particularly  the  world 
of  organized  philanthropy,  one  challenge  is  how  best  to  understand  the  presence  of  diverse 
voices  and  visions  in  the  American  benevolent  tradition.  A  second  challenge  is  how  best  to 
understand  the  varied  moral  premises  and  perspectives  these  voices  and  visions  bring  to 
grant-makers,  grant  recipients,  policymakers,  and  the  general  public.  A  third  challenge, 
given  our  pluralist  society,  is  what  we  mean  by  the  "common  good"  or  'American  val- 
ues" or  "public  virtue."  A  fourth  is  to  develop  and  support  institutional  structures  and 
procedures  within  our  pluralist  —  and  increasingly  global  —  society  that  sustain  the  core 
values  of  human  community.  A  fifth  challenge  is  to  cultivate  approaches  to  professional 
philanthropic  training  and  practice  that  foster  awareness  and  action  concerning  value- 
based  reasoning  and  analysis. 

Put  another  way,  the  urgency  and  expectations  surrounding  organized  philanthropy  and 
public  life,  coupled  with  a  recognition  of  the  important  presence  of  a  diverse  array  of 
voices  and  visions  that  enrich  our  benevolent  tradition,  bring  forward  value  assumptions 
about  money,  power,  and  institutions  that  are  subject  to  public  discussion  and  debate. 
Within  the  field  of  organized  philanthropy,  two  developments  will  enable  wiser  thinking 
and  action  concerning  money,  power,  and  institutions.  One  is  the  increasing  numbers  of 
women  in  foundation  governance,  executive,  staff,  and  support  positions.  A  second  is  the 
rapid  growth  of  women's  funds  —  that  is,  foundation  funds  expressly  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  women  and  girls  —  throughout  the  country.  These  two  trends  —  one  within  tradi- 
tional philanthropic  structures,  the  other  a  conscious  effort  to  create  new  ones  —  have 
changed  the  face,  if  not  the  practice,  of  American  organized  philanthropy. 


Moving  In  and  Moving  Up 


While  their  impact  on  grant-making  priorities  and  practice  remains  to  be  seen,  women 
have  become  more  visible  within  the  ranks  of  traditional  philanthropy.  Throughout  the 
1980s  there  was  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  women  occupying  board,  executive, 
staff,  and  support  positions.  According  to  the  Council  of  Foundations'  (COF)  1988  Foun- 
dation Management  Report,  29  percent  of  foundation  trustees  are  women  —  up  from  21 
percent  in  1980,  23  percent  in  1982  and  1984,  and  25  percent  in  1986. 5 

At  the  administrative  level,  41  percent  of  foundation  chief  executive  officers  are 
women,  a  significant  increase  from  26  percent  in  1982. 6  According  to  the  COF  1988 
Survey,  men  generally  hold  top  posts  in  the  larger  independent  foundations,  whereas 
women  are  most  often  executive  directors  of  community  or  public  foundations  or  of 
smaller  independent  foundations.  Notable  exceptions  were  the  1988  appointments  of 
Adele  S.  Simmons  and  Rebecca  W.  Rimel  to  chief  executive  positions  at,  respectively,  the 
John  D.  and  Catherine  T  Mac  Arthur  Foundation  and  the  Pew  Charitable  Trusts,  two  of 
the  nation's  five  largest  philanthropies.  They  join  other  women  holding  prominent  posts 
at  major  foundations,  including  Margaret  E.  Mahoney,  president  of  The  Commonwealth 
Fund;  Terry  T.  Saario,  president  of  the  Northwest  Area  Foundation;  Anna  Faith  Jones, 
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president  of  the  Boston  Foundation;  Susan  V.  Berresford,  vice  president  of  the  Ford 
Foundation;  Barbara  D.  Finberg,  executive  vice  president  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation; 
and  Reatha  C.  King,  executive  director  of  the  General  Mills  Foundation. 

Within  the  professional  category  for  all  types  of  foundations  (independent,  community, 
corporate,  public),  54  percent  of  foundation  staff  are  women.  Support  staff  is  overwhelm- 
ingly female:  91  percent  in  1988.  Taken  together,  female  professional  and  support  staff 
represent  74  percent  of  foundation  employees,  an  increase  from  1982  when  female  em- 
ployees comprised  66  percent  of  all  foundation  staff/ 

In  spite  of  these  gains,  salary  differentials  remain  between  men  and  women  at  the  chief 
executive  officer  level.  Although  this  gap  is  narrowing,  the  ten  women  who  run  founda- 
tions with  assets  of  $100  million  or  more  earn  72  percent  of  the  salary  earned  by  their 
sixty-eight  male  counterparts.9 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  rising  number  of  women  within  traditional  philan- 
thropic structures.  One  is  the  increasing  number  of  women  entering  the  full-time  work 
force,  a  demographic  development  treated  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  which  affects  expec- 
tations and  experience.  A  second  reason  is  the  growth  of  organized  philanthropy  as  a 
sector,  particularly  within  the  last  three  years.  A  third  is  the  successful  effort  of  organiza- 
tions such  as  Women  and  Foundations/Corporate  Philanthropy  (WAF/CP),  a  national 
association  founded  in  1977  to  increase  the  level  of  female  —  and  minority  —  representa- 
tion and  leadership  as  well  as  to  increase  support  for  programs  for  women  and  girls. 

Competing  with  satisfaction  over  the  advancement  of  women  within  traditional  philan- 
thropic structures,  however,  are  two  concerns  expressed  by  those  within  the  profession. 
One  is  that  the  presence  of  more  women  in  key  decision-making  positions  may  not  affect 
the  percentage  share  of  total  foundation  funds  supporting  programs  specifically  tailored 
for  women  and  girls.  Indeed,  in  a  report  entitled  Far  from  Done:  Status  of  Women  and 
Girls  in  America,  WAF/CP  reported  that  foundation  resources  (defined  as  grants  of 
$5,000  or  more)  in  the  1980s  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  changing  conditions  of  women's 
lives.  Among  their  findings: 


• 


• 


Although  the  number  of  women  and  children  in  poverty  has  climbed  to 
more  than  75%  of  the  nation's  32  million  poor,  foundation  funding  for 
programs  for  women  and  girls,  as  a  share  of  all  foundation  funding,  grew 
from  1981  to  1987  by  only  one-half  of  one  percent. 

Foundation  dollars  for  women's  and  girls'  programs  more  than  doubled 
during  this  same  period,  but  as  a  share  of  all  foundation  funding,  that  per- 
centage peaked  in  1985  and  then  dropped  to  3.4%  in  1988,  the  time  of  the 
report's  publication. 

Though  women  and  children  make  up  the  fastest  growing  segment  of  the 
homeless,  with  federal  support  for  low-income  housing  slashed  by  70% , 
foundations  reported  only  $1.1  million  for  housing  programs  especially 
targeted  to  women. 

From  1983-1987  the  number  of  women  and  children  served  by  domestic 
violence  programs  grew  to  nearly  400,000  and  the  amount  of  foundation 
funding  to  $4.5  million,  yet  foundations  spent  an  average  of  only  $11  for 
each  woman  or  child  served  during  this  period. 
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•  Families  headed  by  women  are  five  times  more  likely  than  male-headed 
families  to  be  poor  and  therefore  at  risk  of  nutritional  deficiencies,  yet 
foundations  reported  only  16  grants  totaling  $1.3  million  for  hunger  and 
nutrition  programs  aimed  at  women  in  1987. 10 

Yet  to  be  fully  developed  are  ways  in  which  more  women  in  foundation  decision-making 
positions  can  assure  that  these  issues  are  addressed.  While  expectations  for  heightened 
sensitivity  and  remedial  action  exist,  such  expectations  can  lead  to  disappointment  unless 
changes  occur  in  the  structure  and  process  of  philanthropic  decision  making.  However, 
organized  philanthropy,  like  most  organizations,  is  invested  in  the  status  quo  and  the 
presence  of  female  faces  does  not  ipso  facto  assure  that  there  will  be  new  ways  of  doing 
business. 

For  change  to  occur,  women  in  key  foundation  positions  must  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  innovation,  interdependence,  intersecting  viewpoints,  and  economic  morality  so 
that  the  problems  facing  women  and  girls  can  be  more  comprehensively  addressed.  This 
requires,  among  other  things,  a  vision  of  possible  scenarios,  knowledge  of  the  inner 
workings  of  different  institutions  and  sectors,  political  savvy,  the  ability  to  speak  a  public 
language  of  economic  morality  that  is  comprehensible  to  people  in  those  sectors,  and  an 
understanding  of  how  financial  resources  can  be  leveraged  from  multiple  sources.  In 
other  words,  foundations  need  not  "go  it  alone"  and  take  sole  responsibility  for  meeting 
society's  requirements. 

Women  in  foundations  need  not  go  it  alone,  either.  Current  efforts  to  provide  outlets  for 
communication  and  sharing  are  under  way;  working  groups  and  networks  of  foundation 
executives,  such  as  WAF/CP,  have  begun  to  explore  options  and  generate  strategies  to 
help  assure  that  women's  presence  can  make  a  difference  in  established  practice. 

A  second  concern  which  troubles  some  practitioners  is  that  the  increasing  participation 
of  women  could  signal  a  "ghettoization"  of  the  field.  They  fear  that  as  more  women  enter 
the  decision-making  ranks,  status  and  salaries  will  not  be  commensurate  with  what  men  in 
those  positions  were  accorded.  A  sort  of  "downgrading"  might  then  occur,  which  would 
undermine  the  achievement  of  power  and  credibility. ' ' 

This  fear,  of  course,  is  grounded  in  perceptions  of  power  and  credibility  that,  given  the 
fiscal  exigencies  forced  upon  institutions  in  these  times,  may  be  a  bit  unwarranted  because 
of  the  interdependent  nature  of  economic  activity.  If  a  rising  tide  lifts  all  boats,  perhaps  a 
receding  tide  lowers  them  —  "ghettoization"  in  an  economically  blighted  environment  is 
tautological. 


Women  Helping  Women 

In  response  to  the  sharp  increase  in  poverty  among  women  and  the  decline  in  charitable 
dollars  allotted  to  women's  programs,  in  the  early  1980s  many  activist  women  throughout 
the  country  began  to  organize  their  own  fund-raising  organizations.  Also  serving  as  cata- 
lysts were  the  women's  movement  itself  and  the  precedent  for  women's  philanthropy 
represented  by  the  establishment  of  the  Ms.  Foundation  for  Women  in  1972.12  In  addition 
to  raising  money  and  making  grants  to  programs  for  women  and  girls,  these  "women's 
funds"  were  committed  to  the  democratization  and  feminization  of  philanthropy  through 
their  program  priorities  and  grant-allocation  practices  to  administrative  structure,  techni- 
cal assistance,  and  community  relations. 
In  April  1985  a  three-day  conference  was  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  provide  the 
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opportunity  for  sixty-five  women  from  twenty  women's  funds  to  share  achievements, 
problems,  and  solutions.  Conference  participants  unanimously  agreed  upon  the  need  to 
establish  an  informal  forum  for  the  continued  exchange  of  information,  advice,  and  tech- 
nical assistance.  With  important  backing  from  Women  and  Foundations/Corporate  Phi- 
lanthropy, the  National  Network  of  Women's  Funds  (NNWF)  was  created  to  fulfill  this 
need.  A  membership  organization  of  public  and  private  women's  foundations,  federa- 
tions, and  individual  donors,  the  NNWF  enables  existing  women's  funds  to  assist  and 
learn  from  one  another  as  well  as  facilitate  the  development  and  growth  of  new  women's 
funds. 

In  this  they  have  been  successful:  at  the  time  of  the  NNWF's  founding  in  1985,  there 
were  twenty  women's  funds;  by  the  end  of  1989  there  were  about  fifty  established  and 
developing  women's  foundations  and  federations.  The  oldest  women's  funds  include  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women's  Educational  Fund  (a  public  charity  estab- 
lished in  1888)  and  the  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Foundation  (an  operating 
foundation  established  in  1965).  Recently  organized  women's  funds  include  the  New  York 
Women's  Foundation  (a  community  foundation  established  in  1987),  The  Global  Fund  for 
Women  (established  in  1987),  and  the  Arias  Foundation  for  Peace  and  Human  Progress  (a 
community  foundation  for  helping  women  and  children  established  in  1989  by  Costa  Ri- 
can  President  Oscar  Arias  Sanchez  with  money  he  received  for  winning  the  1987  Nobel 
Peace  Prize).  Appendix  A  identifies  established  women's  funds. 

In  1988  alone,  twenty-six  of  these  funds  reported  raising  a  total  of  $9.6  million  in  en- 
dowment and  nonendowment  dollars  with  grant  allocations  totaling  $3.1  million.  Of  these 
funds,  six  were  in  their  first  year  of  organization.13 

With  funding  support  from  several  foundations  and  individual  patrons,  the  National 
Network  of  Women's  Funds  carries  out  several  primary  functions.  An  important  one  is 
training  and  technical  assistance.  Over  the  past  four  years  the  NNWF  has  emphasized  its 
role  as  a  provider  and  "broker"  of  technical  assistance.  Because  of  the  unique  philosophy 
and  practice  of  women's  funds  within  organized  philanthropy,  existing  training  and  pro- 
fessional support  programs  are  often  viewed  as  inadequate;  consequently  the  NNWF  has 
served  as  the  primary  source  of  assistance  and  advice  to  both  emerging  and  established 
funds.  Generally  speaking,  technical  assistance  to  member  funds  covers  the  following 
areas:  major  gift  fund-raising;  donor  research;  board  development;  creating  visibility  for 
funds;  attracting  women  of  wealth;  training  in  combatting  homophobia  and  racism;  pro- 
moting diversity  within  all  levels  of  a  fund's  organization;  long-range  planning;  recruiting 
volunteers;  grant-making  to  low-income  and  rural  women;  workplace  fund-raising; 
grasssroots  fund-raising;  and  the  rudiments  of  planning. 

As  part  of  its  program  the  NNWF  has  developed  a  clearinghouse  of  materials  and  infor- 
mation about  women's  funds  to  make  it  easier  for  new  groups  to  learn  about  the  variety  of 
models,  approaches,  and  practical  issues  involved  in  organizing  a  philanthropy.  The 
clearinghouse  includes  an  up-to-date  list  of  existing  funds;  the  status  of  their  fund-raising, 
grant-making,  and  other  activities;  special  or  exemplary  programs  developed  by  funds; 
and  a  file  of  materials  and  publications  prepared  by  each.  Future  plans  are  to  publish  a 
quarterly  newsletter  and  expand  its  database  to  include  information  about  salary  compara- 
bility, staffing  patterns,  and  investment  strategies. 

In  addition,  the  NNWF  sponsors  an  Annual  Conference  of  Women's  Funds.  One  hun- 
dred fifteen  women  from  over  thirty  established  and  emerging  funds  met  in  Toronto  in 
1989  to  interact  with  and  learn  from  each  other.  Also  on  the  schedule  was  a  joint  confer- 
ence session  with  Women  and  Foundations/Corporate  Philanthropy,  which  fostered  com- 
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munication  between  women's  fund  representatives  and  WAF/CP  members  representing 
older,  more  established  foundations.  The  NNWF  conference  also  preceded  the  annual 
conference  of  the  Council  on  Foundations,  thus  permitting  further  exchange  and  resource 
sharing.  In  March-April  1990,  Boston  was  the  site  for  the  NNWF  Annual  Conference,  as 
well  as  the  annual  conferences  of  WAF/CP  and  the  Council  on  Foundations.  Because  of 
the  relatively  separate  status  of  women's  funds  within  the  larger  foundation  community, 
these  conferences  serve  as  an  important  vehicle  for  professional  bridge  building  and  con- 
versation. 

Another  function  of  the  NNWF  is  public  education  and  public  relations.  During  its  first 
four  years,  the  NNWF  has  maintained  a  relatively  low  public  profile;  most  of  its  efforts, 
as  with  any  new  professional  association,  have  been  devoted  to  internal  membership  needs 
and  the  development  of  new  women's  funds.  At  the  Toronto  conference  some  members 
suggested  that  a  public  relations  strategy  be  developed  which  would  contribute  to  wider 
awareness  of  the  needs  of  women  and  girls  and  the  emergence  of  a  women's  funding 
movement.  A  video  entitled  "Why  Women's  Funds?"  was  produced  in  1988  to  help  publi- 
cize the  NNWF  efforts;  it  provides  a  general  overview  of  the  nationwide  women's  funding 
movement  and  is  used  for  fund-raising  as  well  as  encouraging  new  communities  to  orga- 
nize a  women's  fund. 

Putting  Principles  into  Practice 

A  distinctive  feature  of  women's  funds  is  their  diversity.  They  vary  by  orientation,  priori- 
ties, size,  and  structure,  thus  reflecting  the  needs  and  preferences  of  their  communities. 
According  to  the  NNWF,  the  giving  patterns  of  women's  funds  tend  to  include  support  for 
projects  fostering  leadership  opportunities  for  women  and  girls,  economic  betterment, 
women's  voter  registration,  early  childhood  and  adult  education,  direct  services  to  vic- 
tims of  rape,  teen  pregnancy,  incest  and  domestic  violence,  family  planning  and  child- 
care  services,  and  advocacy  for  employment  equity  and  equal  rights  for  women  and  girls. 

Notwithstanding  their  diversity,  generally  speaking,  women's  funds  tend  to  have  the 
following  objectives: 

•  to  increase  the  availability  of  resources  for  projects  that  benefit  women  and 

girls; 

•  to  promote  the  long-term  stability  of  organizations  serving  women  and 
girls; 

•  to  focus  on  the  needs  of  low-income  women  and  girls  and  to  assist  them  in 
overcoming  economic  barriers; 

•  to  assist  women  in  overcoming  multiple  forms  of  discrimination,  including 
sexual,  racial,  economic,  political,  and  social; 

•  to  encourage  philanthropic  giving  among  women  and  to  develop  a  wide 
donor  base  (grassroots  to  major  donors); 

•  to  create  organizations  in  which  the  beneficiaries  have  primary  responsibil- 
ity in  the  allocation  of  philanthropic  dollars; 

•  to  encourage  traditional  funding  sources  to  assign  higher  priority  to  issues 
and  concerns  of  women  and  girls. I4 
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Another  distinctive  feature  of  women's  funds  is  their  conscientious  definition  and  appli- 
cation of  moral  values  to  program  purpose,  structure,  and  operation.  For  example,  the 
National  Network  of  Women's  Funds  cites  the  following  principles  as  central  to  the 
achievement  of  its  mission: 

•  Encourage  cooperation  across  race  and  ethnic  origin,  socio-economic,  and 
class  lines. 


• 


Include  representation  by  women  of  color,  women  isolated  by  geography, 
sexual  orientation,  disability,  age,  and  class.15 


The  NNWF  promulgates  these  principles  and  their  application  to  all  internal  structures 
and  functions  as  well  as  using  them  for  self-evaluation  and  assessment.  In  addition,  crite- 
ria for  membership  in  the  NNWF  include  value-based  commitments:  members  must 
endorse  the  NNWF's  statement  of  mission,  purposes,  and  principles.  Members  must  also 
demonstrate  their  commitment  to  equity  by  distributing  at  least  75  percent  of  their  grant 
allocations  to  programs  for  women  and  girls,  be  committed  to  diversity  within  their  own 
organization,  and  have  a  board  of  directors  or  grant-making  entity  comprised  of  at  least 
51  percent  women. 


Moral  Values  and  Women's  Funds 


In  an  effort  to  learn  more  about  the  thinking  and  actions  of  those  associated  with  the  wom- 
en's funding  movement  in  regard  to  moral  values,  philanthropy,  and  public  life,  I  con- 
ducted a  series  of  structured,  in-depth  interviews  with  thirteen  women  from  June  through 
August  of  1989.  Each  interview  lasted  at  least  an  hour  and  participants  were  asked  the 
same  set  of  questions,  including: 

•  What  are  the  "core  values"  of  women's  funds? 

•  Given  this  definition  of  core  values,  what  is  the  connection  to  practice? 

•  Given  this  definition  of  core  values,  what  are  the  implications  for  philan- 
thropy? 

•  Given  this  definition  of  core  values,  what  is  the  connection  to  public  life? 

A  notable  characteristic  of  the  interviews  was  the  eloquence  with  which  each  respon- 
dent communicated  her  answers.  All  the  participants  talked  about  value-related  issues  and 
concerns  with  insight  and  ease.  Indeed,  many  pointed  out  that  similar  reflective  conversa- 
tions continue  to  occur  within  their  organizations.  As  pointed  out  earlier,  a  hallmark  of 
the  women's  funding  movement  appears  to  be  values  consciousness,  in  theory  as  well  as 
in  practice.  This  consciousness  carried  over  into  their  replies.  A  list  of  those  interviewed 
is  provided  in  Appendix  B. 

Core  Values 

In  their  responses  to  the  first  question,  the  participants  displayed  a  striking  convergence 
of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  the  core  values  of  women's  funds.  Central  to  these  are 
notions  of  democracy  and  pluralism.  Although  many  respondents  pointed  out  the  diver sity 
among  funds  (itself  a  core  value)  and  the  frequent  discrepancies  between  rhetoric  and 
reality,  the  women's  funding  movement  appears  to  be  a  community  that  shares  a  set  of 
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beliefs  about  itself.  The  presence  of  these  shared  beliefs  affects  the  informational  context, 
and  therefore  the  meaning,  of  words.  Language,  after  all,  follows  experience  as  we  at- 
tempt to  classify  or  name  it.  The  language  of  the  women's  funding  movement,  then,  re- 
flects the  experience  of  those  within  it.  This  experience  is  rooted  in  convictions  and 
patterns  pertaining  to  democracy  and  pluralism.  In  presenting  these  convictions  and  pat- 
terns, I  have  reformulated  the  language  of  virtue  to  illuminate  the  various  dimensions  of 
democracy  and  pluralism's  central  role. 

In  the  judgment  of  those  who  were  interviewed,  the  core  values  of  women's  funds  cen- 
ter around  justice,  equality,  love ,  freedom ,  hope,  truth,  temperance ,  prudence ,  and  valor. 
While  each  of  these  values  has  many  related  qualities,  they  help  describe  what  some 
within  the  women's  funding  movement  consider  precious  to  their  work. 

1 .  Justice,  fairness,  and  equity.  Almost  everyone  cited  "justice"  as  a  core  value,  using 
the  term  to  describe  the  treatment  of  women  as  equal  partners  as  well  as  the  attainment  of 
"fairness"  and  "equity"  in  society.  Many  stated  that  a  key  to  achieving  justice  is  a  redis- 
tribution of  wealth  and  power  and  greater  access  to  society's  resources.  "Women's  funds 
are  a  modern-day  expression  of  an  ancient  heritage  when  women  contributed  as  equal 
partners,"  said  Brenda  Funches  of  the  Los  Angeles  Women's  Foundation.  Carol  Mollner 
of  the  National  Network  of  Women'  Funds  observed  that  "many  women's  funds  started 
out  of  a  concern  for  justice  and  the  redistribution  of  wealth."  Said  Ellen  O'Neill  of  the 
Minnesota  Women's  Fund:  "The  redistribution  of  power,  resources,  information,  and 
capital  means  you  have  to  confront  all  the  'isms,'  including  sexism,  classism,  racism,  and 
homophobia."  This  view  was  echoed  by  Tracy  Gary  of  San  Francisco's  Women's  Founda- 
tion and  its  Managing  Inherited  Wealth  project,  who  said  that  the  women's  funding  move- 
ment represents  a  "realignment  of  democracy  —  where  decisions  are  made  of,  for,  and 
by  the  people." 

2.  Equality,  dignity,  and  diversity .  The  role  of  women's  funds  in  promoting  "equality" 
was  frequently  mentioned  as  a  core  value.  For  some  equality  means  equitable  treatment, 
for  others  a  rejection  of  dominance.  A  corollary  is  the  recognition  of  the  "dignity"  of 
every  person.  For  most  respondents,  "diversity,"  as  applied  to  people,  institutions,  and 
points  of  view,  is  also  important.  "Women's  funds  are  way  ahead  on  values,"  said  Marie 
Wilson  of  the  Ms.  Foundation  for  Women.  "Valuing  differences  and  diversity  are  key." 
Connected  to  this,  she  continued,  is  the  notion  of  expertise  "coming  from  people  most 
affected  by  the  problem." 

The  absence  of  diversity  —  particularly  within  traditional  philanthropy  —  was  a  prime 
reason  for  organizing  women's  funds,  according  to  Sunny  Fischer  of  Chicago's  Sophia 
Fund  and  the  Chicago  Foundation  for  Women.  "We  try  to  bring  in  groups  that  are  often 
neglected  so  as  to  reflect  the  communities  we  live  in,"  she  said.  Indeed,  the  role  of  diver- 
sity in  community  goes  beyond  national  borders.  According  to  San  Francisco's  Anne 
Firth  Murray  of  The  Global  Fund  for  Women,  "respect  for  women's  competence  world- 
wide, a  belief  in  pluralism  and  diversity  in  affecting  change,  and  women  working  together 
in  groups"  constitute  core  values. 

3.  Love,  inclusiveness,  and  participation .  Most  people  referred  to  "inclusiveness"  as  a 
core  value  of  women's  funds,  an  extension  of  the  principles  of  justice  and  equality.  Re- 
lated to  this  are  principles  of  participation,  sharing,  and  reciprocal  influence  that  tran- 
scend traditional  definitions  of  power  and  privilege.  These  values  suggest  a  partnership 
that  acknowledges  a  mutually  engaged  form  of  self-love  and  love  for  others. 

"Our  goal  was  to  bring  new  dollars  to  women's  groups,"  stated  Christina  Fuentes, 
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president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Women's  Foundation.  "To  do  this,  we  decided  to  develop  a 
foundation  that  was  very  inclusive  and  to  show  that  the  dollar  amount  does  not  a  philan- 
thropist make."  Liz  Bremner,  of  the  same  foundation,  said  this  inclusiveness  extends  to 
the  participation  of  men  "as  husbands,  sons,  brothers,  or  coworkers,  in  addressing  the 
special  needs  of  women  and  girls."  Said  Renae  Scott  and  Becky  Johnson  of  the  Boston 
Women's  Fund:  "We  are  strongly  democratic,  nonhierarchical,  feminist,  and  participa- 
tory. We  create  situations  where  donors  and  grantees  are  peers,  which  requires  the  active 
participation  of  both,  as  well  as  of  volunteers.  We  are  not  staff-driven  but  field-driven, 
that  is,  by  community  and  by  grantees." 

4.  Freedom,  independence,  and  liberty.  The  capacity  of  women's  funds  to  foster  "free- 
dom" and  "independence"  were  frequently  mentioned  as  core  values.  Many  respon- 
dents referred  to  the  release  of  energy  and  the  positive  enjoyment  of  the  power  of  choice, 
especially  manifest  by  economic  self-sufficiency.  Indeed,  the  raising,  investment,  and 
distribution  of  money  were  cited  as  routes  to  economic  empowerment.  The  quality  of 
"empowerment"  was  mentioned  frequently  (although  some  stated  that  they  had  trouble 
with  the  term)  as  an  important  aim  of  the  women's  funding  movement  as  well  as  a  neces- 
sary component  of  a  democratic  and  just  society. 

"The  women's  movement  pursued  legal  and  governmental  remedies  for  discrimina- 
tion," said  Brenda  Funches.  "Women's  funds  rely  on  economic  independence  as  a  route 
to  empowerment."  Christina  Fuentes  agreed:  "Women  are  in  a  position  to  make  change 
moneywise.  We've  got  a  good  income  so  now  we  can  flex  our  muscles  and  write  checks. 
These  are  not  our  husband's  checks.  It's  our  own  money  for  our  own  cause." 

5.  Hope,  idealism,  and  the  common  goods.  Another  value  central  to  the  women's  fund- 
ing movement  is  "hope."  Most  respondents  referred  to  making  the  world  a  better  place 
and  improving  the  quality  of  life.  Some  talked  of  hope  in  pragmatic  terms  that  acknowl- 
edged limitations  and  the  gap  between  rhetoric  and  reality.  Others  spoke  of  hope  as  it 
sustains  the  eventual  achievement  of  a  desired  telos  —  a  telos  featuring  economic,  politi- 
cal, and  cultural  fairness.  Related  to  this  is  the  notion  of  "idealism"  and  the  perception 
that  the  women's  funding  movement  is  yet  another  phase  in  the  evolution  of  the  women's 
movement. 

"The  women's  funding  movement  is  truly  on  the  leading  edge,"  commented  Maxine 
Brown  of  Kentucky's  Fund  for  Women.  "We  have  the  opportunity  to  do  our  business 
differently."  Said  Julia  Fitz-Randolph  of  the  Women's  Foundation  of  Colorado:  "Wom- 
en's funds  have  to  do  with  accomplishing  social  change  and  empowering  women.  Working 
in  our  favor  is  the  timing  of  a  movement  —  there's  a  whole  generation  of  women  in  their 
forties  and  fifties  who  are  about  to  lose  what  they've  gained  in  their  lifetimes.  Women's 
funds  have  a  certain  synergy.  If  we  stay  clear,  we  can  move  ourselves  forward." 

One  concern  expressed  by  several  was  the  fear  that  certain  controversial  issues,  such  as 
abortion  and  lesbian  rights,  can  be  divisive  and  undermine  the  women's  funding  move- 
ment from  within.  In  facing  these  issues,  women's  funds  have  had  to  find  a  balance  be- 
tween moral  imperialism  (that  is,  defining  the  interests  and  values  of  one  group  as  "the 
common  good")  and  moral  relativism  (that  is,  asserting  that  all  values  and  ethical  stances 
are  nothing  more  than  expressions  of  personal  conviction  or  opinion).  Locating  this  bal- 
ance means  thinking  about  the  common  good  pluralistically  —  as  common  goods  repre- 
senting a  series  of  values,  important  to  a  number  of  adherents,  with  overlapping  meaning 
or  significance  that  might  change  and  evolve  over  time.  The  women's  funding  movement, 
according  to  Ellen  O'Neill,  "consists  of  different  visions  and  paradigms  of  what  it  means 
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to  work  together.  One  alternative  paradigm  is  "intersection"  rather  than  'coalition.'"'  A 
related  factor  for  many  is  an  underlying  spirituality  that  embraces  the  goodness  of  human- 
ity and  the  quest  for  a  more  perfect  state  of  being. 

6.  Truth,  integrity,  and  mist.  The  next  core  value  relates  to  the  belief  that  experience 
provides  a  path  toward  truth.  The  emphasis  on  process,  with  a  commitment  to  validating 
the  experience  of  those  engaged  in  it.  extends  the  tradition  of  the  women's  movement  to 
the  world  of  organized  philanthropy.  This  is  accompanied  by  the  notion  of  "integrity," 
achieved  as  a  result  of  honesty,  respect  for  others,  and  the  responsible  discharge  of  duty. 
Said  Renae  Scott:  "We  take  a  different  approach  that  validates  the  experience  of  minori- 
ties. It's  about  letting  people  do  the  jobs  that  they  know  how  to  do."  Taken  together,  these 
qualities  uphold  the  value  of  "trust."  itself  a  central  part  of  the  philanthropic  tradition. 

7.  Temperance,  humility,  and  restraint.  Many  respondents  emphasized  the  need  to 
acknowledge  that,  while  their  aims  are  high,  women's  funds  have  modest  means.  They 
are  aware  of  the  limitations  on  their  resources  and  what  they  can  achieve  in  society,  which 
contributes  to  "temperance"  in  thought  and  action.  Related  to  this  is  "humility."  a  quality 
that  applies  to  the  stance  the  funds  take  in  their  community  relationships.  Important,  too. 
is  the  idea  that  expertise  comes  from  many  quarters,  an  idea  that  breeds  "restraint"  in 
word  and  deed.  An  example  is  the  Ms.  Foundation  for  Women's  field  network,  comprised 
of  seven  former  grantees  who  bring  their  knowledge  to  the  Foundation's  efforts  to  stay 
connected  to  grant  seekers. 

8.  Prudence,  wisdom,  and  providence .  Given  their  resource  limitations,  women's 
funds  need  to  exercise  skill  and  good  judgment  in  making  available  scarce  dollars  to 
programs  for  women  and  girls.  This  requires  "prudence"  and  "wisdom,"  gained  in  part 
through  introspection,  experience,  and  learning  from  others.  Prudence  is  also  marked  by 
foresight  and  the  ability  to  make  provision  for  the  future.  "What  we  do  is  different  from 
saying,  'the  world  faces  grave  problems  and  we  should  do  something  about  it,'"  said  Anne 
Firth  Murray.  "We  come  at  it  much  more  from  a  development  angle  —  not  just  for  women 
but  for  societies."  This  foresightedness  evokes  the  notion  of  "providence"  as  a  quality"  that 
influences  decision  making. 

9.  Valor,  courage,  and  fortitude .  The  final  core  value  listed  is  the  ability  to  take  risks, 
be  self-critical,  build  and  sustain  new  institutions.  The  notion  of  "valor"  or  courage  was 
mentioned  repeatedly,  as  applied  personally  and  institutionally,  within  both  the  philan- 
thropic sector  and  society.  Valor  applies  to  convictions  (that  is.  not  being  afraid  to  express 
them)  as  well  as  to  engagement  with  controversial  issues  and  groups,  which  implies  inge- 
nuity" and  creative  forms  of  managing  conflict.  "In  Toronto  we  learned  that  you  can  never 
assume  agreement  regarding  core  values,"  stated  Julia  Fitz-Randolph.  "That  is  why 
caucuses  are  important  —  they're  a  viable  way  for  concerns  to  be  brought  forward  into 
shaping  a  national  agenda." 

A  notable  theme  emerging  from  the  interviews  was  the  tremendous  amount  of  time  and 
energy  required  to  assure  that  actions  are  congruent  with  central  convictions.  Many 
women  reported  being  exhausted  yet  exhilarated  by  their  work.  Most  of  those  interviewed 
hold  full-time  jobs  in  addition  to  earning  out  their  responsibilities  for  the  women's  funds. 
While  in  their  view  success  in  achieving  such  congruence  is  mixed,  a  sense  of  "fortitude" 
that  enables  sticking  with  the  process  over  the  long  haul  is  necessary.  One  challenge  is 
maintaining  fortitude  without  dissipating  it,  which,  according  to  Marie  Wilson,  raises  the 
question  of  "how  a  movement  for  social  change  can  be  grounded  at  its  roots.  This  involves 
knowing  how  we  can  spread  our  word  as  opposed  to  spreading  ourselves." 
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Values  in  Practice 

Using  the  definition  of  the  core  values  of  women'  funds,  each  person  was  asked  to  de- 
scribe the  connection  to  practice.  All  respondents  referred  to  the  focus  on  process  as  a 
hallmark  of  the  women's  funding  movement,  itself  a  legacy  of  the  women's  movement  in 
general.  The  importance  of  ongoing  reflection,  dialogue,  and  evaluation  was  constantly 
emphasized,  as  was  curiosity  about  how  each  fund  goes  about  its  business.  Pragmatism 
was  an  underlying  theme  in  the  women's  answers.  Different  emphases,  too,  were  placed 
on  how  moral  values  are  reflected  in  day-to-day  procedures  (with  importance  given  to 
consensual  modes  of  decision  making),  in  outcomes  (such  as  increased  support  for  pro- 
grams for  women  and  girls),  and  the  larger  institutional  context  (philanthropic  and  social) 
of  money  and  power. 

Many  stated  that  values  serve  as  a  guide  for  action  but  that  new  structures  and  new  ways 
cannot  be  implemented  overnight.  When  asked  what  they  would  "brag  about"  in  regard 
to  success  in  connecting  values  to  practice,  respondents  mentioned  inclusion,  diversity, 
and  a  reformulation  of  the  traditional  grant-making  process  as  exemplars.  When  asked  in 
what  areas  "work  still  needs  to  be  done,"  respondents  mentioned  the  slow  pace  of  change, 
the  need  for  more  representation  (for  example,  of  women  of  color  and  groups  not  within 
society's  mainstream),  and  the  need  for  a  more  complete  reformulation  of  the  psychology 
of  money  —  raising  it,  investing  it,  and  giving  it  away. 

One  way  in  which  moral  values  become  operative  is  in  the  kind  of  actions  carried  out  by 
a  women's  fund.  This  connection  may  be  formal,  expressed,  for  example,  in  a  statement 
of  mission  or  principles.  Or,  it  may  be  informal,  expressed  in  the  multitude  of  day-to-day 
actions.  Several  operational  areas  were  identified  within  the  women's  funding  movement 
as  places  where  core  values  play  a  significant  role.  They  include  the  structure  and  process 
of  decision  making  in  regard  to  money,  staffing,  and  governance. 

1 .  Decisions  about  money.  A  distinctive  feature  of  the  women's  funding  movement  is 
the  idea  that  anyone  can  be  a  philanthropist,  that  $1 .00  is  as  important  as  SI  .000.  Giving 
is  valued  intrinsically,  not  merely  for  the  dollar  amount.  Giving  is  also  a  personal  process 
rather  than  an  anonymous  one.  Capital  campaigns  typically  feature  house  parties  and 
other  events  to  attract  grassroots  contributors,  although  most  funds  also  receive  money 
from  more  traditional  sources,  such  as  foundations,  corporations,  and  wealthy  individual 
donors.  Several  referred  to  the  importance  of  noncompetitive  fund-raising,  so  as  not  to 
take  money  away  from  other  human  service  agencies  or  organizations. 

Most  women's  funds  raise  nonendowment  dollars  for  their  operating  budgets  each  year. 
Thirteen  funds,  however,  have  established  endowments  so  that  their  budgets  can  be  fueled 
by  their  investment  incomes.  Several  women  indicated  that  their  funds  were  considering 
endowment  campaigns;  some  said  that  discussions  and  decisions  about  endowments  in- 
variably address  issues  of  privilege  and  class.  Some  endowed  funds  —  such  as  the  Ms. 
Foundation  for  Women,  the  Minnesota  Women's  Fund,  and  The  Women's  Foundation  — 
have  adopted  ethical  investing  policies  for  the  management  of  their  portfolios. 

Decisions  about  allocating  grant  money  are  also  value  laden.  The  selection  of  funding 
criteria,  communication  with  grantees,  the  method  of  grant  review  and  evaluation,  and 
the  provision  of  technical  assistance  are  all  functions  that  come  under  value-related  scru- 
tiny. In  some  cases,  abortion  and  lesbian  rights  were  mentioned  as  unresolved  controver- 
sial issues  that  affect  allocation  decisions. 

In  making  decisions  about  raising,  investing,  and  giving  away  money,  women's  funds 
are  guided  by  their  values.  As  they  organize  their  fund-raising  campaigns,  develop  invest- 
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ment  policies  and  select  money  managers,  identify  grant-making  priorities,  and  commu- 
nicate with  their  communities,  they  assess  their  actions  by  asking  if  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice, equality,  love,  freedom,  hope,  and  prudence  are  advanced  or  impeded.  In  reflecting 
and  acting  this  way,  women's  funds  are  helping  to  create  models  of  economic  morality 
that  have  important  implications  for  the  broader  context  and  use  of  money  and  power. 

2.  Decisions  about  staffing.  Similarly,  value-based  reasoning  occurs  as  women's  funds 
structure  their  organizations,  select  their  employees,  and  enlist  advisers  and  volunteers. 
Special  attention  is  given  in  this  realm  to  the  principles  of  justice  (particularly  fairness), 
equality  (particularly  diversity),  love  (particularly  inclusion),  hope  (particularly  a  com- 
mitment to  identifying  points  of  shared  agreement),  and  temperance  (particularly  sensi- 
tivity and  respect  when  dealing  with  various  groups). 

There  is  keen  awareness  among  women's  funds  as  to  how  decisions  about  staffing 
might  reinforce  status  and  power  differentials  between  board  and  staff,  between  the  wom- 
en's fund  and  the  community,  and  between  the  women's  fund  and  other  groups.  Many 
people  referred  to  the  need  to  assure  that  the  composition  of  a  women's  fund  reflects  the 
community  in  which  it  resides.  The  presence  of  women  of  color  and  women  with  disabili- 
ties, the  location  of  expertise  (within  both  the  staff  and  the  community),  the  maintenance 
of  community  ties,  the  cultivation  of  women  as  leaders,  the  manner  in  which  work  is  com- 
pensated, and  the  relationships  with  professional  volunteers  were  presented  as  staffing 
issues  that  illuminate  the  tensions  between  the  rhetoric  of  values  and  their  practice.  The 
use  of  committee  and  task  force  structures  as  well  as,  in  some  cases,  codirectorships  are 
structural  devices  used  to  alleviate  some  status  and  power  differentials. 

Overall,  the  staff  size  of  women's  funds  is  small.  The  Ms.  Foundation  for  Women  is  the 
largest,  with  a  full-time  staff  of  twelve  and  a  part-time  staff  of  five.  Approximately  twenty 
women's  funds  report  having  a  paid  staff,  with  an  average  of  two  full-time  workers.16 

3.  Decisions  about  governance.  As  with  money  and  staffing,  the  structure  and  process 
of  oversight  for  women's  funds  represent  a  conscious  effort  to  adhere  to  core  values.  Here 
again,  values  of  justice,  equality,  love,  freedom,  truth,  prudence,  and  valor  are  paramount 
and  become  reflected  in  a  governing  board's  composition  and  method  of  decision  making. 
As  with  staffing,  there  is  a  general  commitment  to  extensive  community  representation 
on  governing  boards  and  advisory  committees  to  assure  diverse  ethnic,  lifestyle,  and 
occupational  perspectives.  While  decision-making  models  vary,  consensual  modes  are 
favored.  Many  respondents  referred  to  the  time-consuming  nature  of  consensual  modes 
but  cited  their  importance  for  learning  how  to  deal  with  disagreement  as  well  as  for  devel- 
oping accord. 

Implications  for  Philanthropy 

A  third  question  in  the  interviews  addressed  the  wider  implications  for  traditional  philan- 
thropy represented  by  the  women's  funding  movement.  In  response,  frequent  reference 
was  made  to  the  leadership  role  women's  funds  could  play  in  breaking  new  ground,  cata- 
lyzing positive  action,  and  stimulating  open  and  critical  conversation  about  the  role  of 
philanthropy  in  society.  Generally  speaking,  three  implications  for  traditional  philan- 
thropy were  given:  the  creation  of  different  models  of  benevolent  practice;  increased 
support  for  programs  affecting  women  and  girls;  and  the  strengthening  of  democratic 
institutions.  Most  people  cited  the  importance  of  partnerships  with  more  traditional  foun- 
dations, not  only  to  boost  the  levels  of  dollar  support  for  various  programs  but  also  to 
bring  forward  new  voices  and  visions  not  necessarily  included  in  traditional  philanthropic 
deliberations. 
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According  to  many,  a  future  challenge  is  the  extent  to  which  the  women's  funding 
movement  will  seek  to  mainstream  itself  versus  the  extent  to  which  it  will  consciously 
seek  to  stay  separate  from  traditional  benevolent  approaches.  This  tension  between  ac- 
commodation and  autonomy  is  particularly  complex  for  emerging  women's  funds  that  are 
"sponsored"  by  community  foundations  or  women's  funds  that  receive  sizable  support 
from  traditional  philanthropic  sources. 

1 .  New  models  of  benevolent  practice .  The  women's  funding  movement,  according  to 
respondents,  seeks  to  redefine  traditional  modes  of  giving  by  expanding  the  donor  base, 
personalizing  the  act  of  giving,  breaking  down  the  barriers  among  donors,  grant-makers, 
and  grant  recipients,  and  increasing  levels  of  innovation,  cooperation,  and  accountability. 
The  idea  of  "sharing  power"  was  frequently  mentioned  as  a  distinguishing  trait  of  wom- 
en's philanthropy  that  could  be  carried  over  to  older,  more  established  organizations. 
Related  notions  are  love  (particularly  inclusion  and  participation),  equality  (particularly 
dignity  and  diversity),  temperance  (particularly  self-restraint),  and  valor  (particularly 
risk  taking  and  fortitude),  which  many  people  viewed  as  lacking  in  traditional  benevolent 
practice. 

One  point  often  cited  was  the  conscious  effort  of  women's  funds  to  create  constituents 
that  demand  a  difference  in  how  society  allocates  its  resources.  This  approach  to  grant- 
making  has  its  roots  in  the  reform  tradition  of  American  philanthropy  and  evokes  the 
interrelated  values  of  hope,  idealism,  and  the  common  "goods."  This  approach  carries 
with  it  an  alternative  view  of  benevolence  and  its  attendant  relationships,  a  view  that  re- 
jects the  notion  of  grantees  as  supplicants  and  promotes  the  notion  of  equitable  engage- 
ment. This  form  of  engagement  displays  values  of  temperance  and  restraint  because 
representatives  of  women's  funds  acknowledge  the  limits  to  their  power;  they  rely  on 
other  people  and  institutions  to  achieve  their  goals.  Even  though  many  people  in  tradi- 
tional philanthropy  recognize  the  limits  to  their  power,  women's  funds  deliberately  seek 
to  expand  power  in  their  relationships  with  others. 

2.  Increased  support  for  programs  for  women  and  girls.  Another  major  implication  of 
the  women's  funding  movement  for  traditional  philanthropy  is  raising  awareness  and 
institutional  commitment  to  issues  affecting  women  and  girls.  Many  people  were  critical 
of  what  they  perceived  as  traditional  philanthropy's  "old  boy"  network,  viewed  as  exclu- 
sionary and  limited  in  its  approach.  In  their  comments,  respondents  continually  referred 
to  the  fact  that  less  than  4  percent  of  all  foundation  support  is  directed  toward  programs 
specifically  aimed  at  women  and  girls,  as  opposed  to  support  for  programs  that  are  di- 
rected toward  men  and  boys  or  are  not  gender  specific.  At  stake  for  those  interviewed  are 
principles  of  justice  (particularly  fairness  and  equity)  and  freedom  (particularly  indepen- 
dence). Women's  funds  can  help  break  through  the  insularity  of  traditional  benevolent 
practice  and,  by  including  the  voices  and  visions  of  women,  broaden  the  base  of  giving 
and  receiving.  However,  several  individuals  pointed  out  that  this  process  will  occur  slowly 
and  as  a  result  of  exemplary  action,  by  "getting  on  with  it"  rather  than  by  beseeching 
foundations  to  change  their  ways. 

A  caution  was  signaled  by  several  who  expressed  concern  that  the  women's  funding 
movement  would  be  expected  to  shoulder  full  responsibility  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
women  and  girls  and  that  other  institutions  would  exempt  themselves  from  playing  a  role. 
Respondents  were  vocal  about  not  being  perceived  as  an  "alternative  philanthropy"  but 
rather  as  catalysts  for  positive  action  taken  by  many  institutions  occupying  many  sectors. 
This  means  that  new  dollar  support  is  created,  rather  than  shifting  dollar  support  from  one 
place  to  another.  Hence  the  women's  funding  movement  represents  a  double-edged 
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sword  —  its  success,  its  members  say,  should  not  "let  foundations  off  the  hook"  in  meet- 
ing their  obligations  to  women  and  girls. 

3.  Strengthening  democratic  institutions.  The  capacity  for  women's  funds  to  expand 
access  to  and  participation  in  benevolent  practice  was  cited  as  another  important  implica- 
tion for  traditional  philanthropy.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  American  philanthropic  tradi- 
tion has  been  dominated  by  the  traditions  and  values  of  European  immigrant  groups  and 
by  the  influence  and  actions  of  white  males.  By  emphasizing  a  commitment  to  equality 
(particularly  diversity),  freedom  (particularly  independence  and  liberty),  and  love  (partic- 
ularly inclusiveness  and  participation),  the  women's  funding  movement  extends  the 
American  philanthropic  tradition  and,  in  so  doing,  helps  to  assure  that  new  voices  are 
heard  and  new  visions  are  grasped.  In  listening  to  and  thinking  about  these  voices  and 
visions,  pluralism  and  democracy  are  strengthened.  Related  issues  were  provoked  by  the 
final  interview  question,  which  asked  people  to  describe  the  connection  between  the  core 
values  of  women's  funds  and  public  life. 

Implications  for  Public  Life 

In  answering  this  question,  most  people  repeated  earlier  themes:  continued  empowerment 
for  women  and  girls;  increased  giving  and  leveraging  of  support  for  programs  for  women 
and  girls  (some  called  this  mainstreaming);  reexamination  and  redefinition  of  benevolent 
behavior;  working  in  partnership;  making  congruent  the  connection  between  values  and 
practice;  demonstrating  women's  leadership  and  competence.  At  a  more  philosophical 
level,  respondents  mentioned  the  articulation  of  a  new  paradigm  of  money  and  power,  one 
rooted  in  moral  values  and  subject  to  ongoing  scrutiny.  This  form  of  "economic  morality" 
has  implications  for  public  life  that  embrace  and  exceed  programs  for  women  and  girls;  it 
represents  a  way  of  thinking  about  public  life  —  incorporating  public  virtue,  pluralism, 
and  economic  decision  making  —  in  which  private  initiatives  in  the  public  interest  are  an 
intrinsic  part  of  the  task.  "The  whole  [women's  funding  movement]  is  about  public  life," 
said  Carol  Mollner.  "The  public  is  us." 

"If  we  are  successful,  we  will  have  an  impact  on  every  person's  life,"  said  Tracy  Gary. 
"We're  in  a  crisis  of  need  in  this  society  that  is  teaching  us  to  grow  numb.  Women's  funds 
show  us  what  kind  of  difference  activism  can  make." 

What  are  the  implications  for  public  life?  Virtually  everyone  referred  to  the  reformist 
mode  embodied  in  the  women's  funding  movement,  a  mode  that  is  committed  to  positive 
and  enduring  social  change.  Achieving  it,  many  pointed  out,  involves  a  process  of  educa- 
tion that  enables  mutual  teaching  and  learning  to  occur.  It  means  working  in  partner- 
ship —  through  the  National  Network  of  Women's  Funds,  through  joint  ventures  with 
other  foundations  and  institutions,  through  community-based  and  grassroots  institu- 
tions —  with  a  variety  of  actors.  It  means  making  sure  that  power  accumulates  and  that 
synergies  are  unleashed.  Most  of  all,  for  many  respondents,  the  social  change  aspect  of 
the  women's  funding  movement  means  setting  precedents  for  women  acting  as  powerful 
thinkers  and  workers  and  that,  by  turning  attention  to  themselves,  they  are  looking  at 
money  and  power  differently. 

For  most  of  those  interviewed,  this  represents  a  new  phase  in  the  women's  movement 
that  is  attracting  women  who  did  not  choose  to  play  an  earlier  role.  Indeed,  several  re- 
spondents referred  to  their  own  disenchantment  with  prior  phases  of  the  women's  move- 
ment, singling  out  its  class  and  ethnic  uniformity.  Commensurate  with  the  experience  of 
many  respondents,  Christina  Fuentes  said:  "I  was  involved  in  Hispanic  affairs,  a  planner 
for  the  United  Way,  and  on  the  Planned  Parenthood  national  board.  I  got  involved  [with 
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the  Los  Angeles  Women's  Foundation]  because  I  think  it's  one  of  the  most  exciting  move- 
ments because  of  the  money  and  power  issues.  This  movement  has  a  more  global,  long- 
lasting  impact  that  will  create  change  in  a  fundamental  way.  Money  is  the  crux  of  every- 
thing." No  doubt  others  would  argue  that  there  are  other  components  in  the  crux,  such  as 
authority,  politics,  and  emotion,  that  affect  what  happens  in  the  world.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  widespread  acknowledgment  that  the  core  values  of  women's  funds  have  pro- 
found implications  for  public  life,  especially  in  regard  to  the  promotion  of  pluralism  and 
the  strengthening  of  democratic  institutions.  In  its  treatment  of  values  in  public  life,  the 
women's  funding  movement  can  contribute  to  a  broader  discussion  —  welcoming  diverse 
points  of  view  and  yielding  opportunities  for  overlapping  consensus  —  of  what  truths  we 
the  people  hold  to  be  self-evident. 


Understanding  and  Enhancing  the  Moral  Shadow 


This  article  provides  only  the  briefest  of  glimpses  into  one  area  of  contemporary  Ameri- 
can philanthropy:  the  growing  presence  and  influence  of  women  in  philanthropic  decision 
making.  Be  they  within  older,  established  foundations  or  newer  women's  funds,  the  voices 
and  visions  of  women  are  having  an  impact  on  how  the  needs  of  human  community  are  met. 
These  voices  and  visions  involve  reconceiving  the  connections  among  morality,  money, 
and  power,  thereby  contributing  to  an  understanding  of  "economic  morality"  that  has  the 
advancement  of  human  good  through  exchange  relationships  at  its  core. 

The  growing  presence  and  influence  of  women  in  philanthropy  help  illuminate  three 
premises  that  must  be  understood  when  thinking  about  the  advancement  of  human  good. 
One  is  that  "human  good"  is  value  laden;  in  their  deliberations  women  in  philanthropy  — 
indeed,  policymakers  everywhere  —  continually  grapple  with  issues  containing  moral 
dilemmas  and  resolve  them  according  to  their  own  moral  convictions. 

A  second  premise  is  that  morality  does  not  exist  independently  of  human  and  institu- 
tional action  —  it  is  the  shadow  cast  by  such  action.  A  third  premise  is  that  traditional 
analytic  and  moral  philosophies,  as  well  as  professional  education  and  training,  are  lim- 
ited in  their  capacity  to  help  us  understand  the  moral  shadow  because  they  are  time  bound 
and  culture  bound,  parts  of  a  historical  context,  elaborated  in  particular  times  and  places, 
and  reflecting  particular  beliefs  and  practices. 

The  presence  and  influence  of  women  in  philanthropic  decision  making  —  particularly 
manifest  in  the  women's  funding  movement  —  can  help  foster  an  effective  method  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  human  community  and  thereby  advancing  the  human  good.  As  illus- 
trated in  this  article,  women  in  philanthropy  acknowledge  by  word  and  deed  the  behav- 
ioral dimension  of  moral  reasoning  and  analysis  as  well  as  the  social,  cultural,  economic, 
and  political  context  in  which  moral  reasoning  and  analysis  occur.  For  them,  understand- 
ing and  enhancing  the  moral  shadow  cast  by  human  and  institutional  action  —  particularly 
as  it  relates  to  money  and  power  —  call  for  a  process  of  reflection  and  dialogue,  collabora- 
tive education  and  candid  criticism,  that  is  both  practical  and  egalitarian.  To  be  sure,  this 
holistic  emphasis  on  process  and  the  power  of  personal  experience  is  an  extension  of  the 
women's  movement.  But  it  also  has  roots  in  different  religious  traditions,  such  as  Bud- 
dhism, Taoism,  and  the  Goddess  religions  of  India,  in  which  understanding,  telling,  and 
growing  our  own  myths  and  stories  lend  meaning  and  significance  to  our  lives. 

What  are  the  caveats  amid  all  this?  A  few  come  to  mind.  One  is  the  danger  of  self-im- 
portance, in  part  brought  about  by  messianic  thinking.  Being  a  change  agent  is  difficult. 
which  can  contribute  to  a  sort  of  altruistic  arrogance  that,  in  addition  to  being  unbecom- 
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ing,  can  lead  to  marginal ization  and  ineffectiveness.  It  can  also  lead  to  dominance  by 
personalities  and  individual  egos  rather  than  full  participation  of  those  who  share  beliefs 
about  change. 

A  second  caveat  is  the  danger  of  isolation.  Women  in  foundations  need  more  vehicles 
for  communication  and  partnership,  especially  with  women  in  other  professional  settings 
in  which  money  and  power  dominate.  These  include  investment  management  firms, 
banks,  insurance  companies,  pension  funds,  legislative  bodies,  and  such  regulatory  agen- 
cies as  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the  Treasury  Department.  Decisions  about  money  are 
made  in  many  places.  Women  in  philanthropy  occupy  one  place;  they  need  to  find  their 
peers  in  others  as  well. 

Another  caveat  is  the  danger  of  despair.  Women  in  philanthropy  confront  an  American 
benevolent  tradition  characterized  by  well-intended  ethnocentrism  and  patriarchy.  While 
the  promise  of  a  new  century  and  the  assumption  of  power  by  idealistic  baby -boomers 
give  cause  for  optimism,  change  does  not  occur  overnight.  Current  enthusiasm  could  give 
way  to  despair  if  a  pragmatic  "long  view"  is  not  taken. 

Next  is  the  danger  of  emulation.  Reform  movements  sometimes  have  the  irritating  ten- 
dency to  repeat  what  was  intended  for  reformation;  because  their  identities  are  somewhat 
derivative  of  what  is  to  be  reformed,  reform  movements'  success  may  lead  to  a  continua- 
tion of  things-as-before.  The  women's  funding  movement  needs  to  remain  open  to  dia- 
logue and  critical  conversation  to  avoid  the  trap  of  repeating  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 

A  fifth  caveat  is  the  danger  of  exhaustion.  Everyone  interviewed  expends  enormous 
energy  tending  to  her  work;  several  people  referred  to  the  "fatigue  factor,"  albeit  in  non- 
distressing  terms.  Nevertheless,  the  business  of  social  change  and  invention  of  new  struc- 
tures and  processes  take  a  lot  of  time  and  energy.  Care  must  be  taken  to  assure  that 
precious  resources  are  channeled  in  the  most  productive  way  and  that  the  dangers  of  burn- 
out are  avoided. 

A  final  caveat  is  the  danger  of  sexism.  For  too  long  the  American  philanthropic  tradi- 
tion, as  well  as  other  institutional,  professional,  and  sector  traditions,  has  been  culturally 
and  gender  biased,  representing  the  voice  of  a  limited  population,  namely  the  "in"  group 
or  the  power  elite.  The  quest  for  justice,  equality,  and  other  moral  values  is  advanced  by 
the  inclusion,  visibility,  and  legitimacy  of  formerly  outcast  groups,  but  the  quest  does  not 
stop  there.  What  is  significant  about  the  increasing  presence  and  influence  of  women  in 
philanthropic  decision  making  is  not  their  gender  but  the  voices  with  which  they  speak, 
posing  questions  and  revealing  alternative  visions  so  that  new  traditions  can  be  cultivated. 
Organized  philanthropy  and  society  at  large  must  take  heed.  But  other  voices  are  needed, 
too,  to  meet  the  challenge  of  developing  a  tradition  of  economic  morality  that  takes  us  into 
the  twenty-first  century  with  enthusiasm,  compassion,  and  grace. ^ 
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Appendix  A 
Partial  List  of  Women's  Funds 


Founding 

Year  Name  of  Fund 


Nonprofit  Status 


1 888  American  Association  of  University  Women's 

Educational  Fund 

1956  Business  &  Professional  Women's  Foundation 

1969  Muskiwinni  Foundation 

1972  Ms.  Foundation  for  Women,  Inc. 

1976  Women's  Way 

Money  for  Women,  Barbara  Deming 
Memorial  Fund 

1977  The  Astraea  Foundation 
1979  The  Women's  Foundation 

1982  Nevada  Women's  Fund 

Holding  Our  Own:  A  Fund  for  Women 

1983  Minnesota  Women's  Fund 
Boston  Women's  Fund 
The  Sophia  Fund 

1984  The  Women's  Community  Fund 
Women's  Sports  Foundation 
Women's  Technical  Assistance  Project 

Women's  Fund 
The  Women's  Funding  Alliance 

1985  The  Women's  Studies  Endowment 
Dallas  Women's  Foundation 
Greater  Rochester  Women's  Fund  of 

Rochester  Area  Foundation 
Kentucky  Foundation  for  Women,  Inc. 
Los  Angeles  Women's  Foundation 
The  Milwaukee  Foundation  Women's  Fund 
Chicago  Foundation  for  Women 
The  Fund  for  Women,  Inc. 
Sojourner  Foundation 

1986  California  Now  Foundation 
Women's  Foundation  of  Colorado 
Orange  County  — The  Women's  Foundation 
The  Michigan  Women's  Foundation 

1 987  The  Global  Fund  for  Women 
New  York  Women's  Foundation 


Public  charity 

Operating  foundation 

Private  foundation 

Public  charity 

Federation 
Private  foundation 

Public  charity 

Community  foundation 

Community  foundation 
Private  foundation 

Private  foundation 
Public  charity 
Private  foundation 

Community  foundation 
Private  foundation 
Public  charity 

Federation 

Public  charity 

Community  foundation 

Component  of  a  community  foundation 

Private  foundation 
Community  foundation 
Component  of  a  community  foundation 
Community  foundation 
Community  foundation 
Community  foundation 

Public  charity 
Public  charity 
Community  foundation 
Public  charity 

Public  charity 
Community  foundation 
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Appendix  B 
Interview  Respondents 

Becky  Johnson 

Renae  Scott 

Boston  Women's  Fund 

Maxine  Brown 

The  Fund  for  Women,  Inc. 

Anne  Firth  Murray 

The  Global  Fund  for  Women 

Elizabeth  Bremner 

Christina  Fuentes 

Brenda  Funches 

Los  Angeles  Women's  Foundation 

Tracy  Gary 

Managing  Inherited  Wealth  Project/The  Women's  Foundation 

Ellen  O'Neill 

Minnesota  Women's  Fund 

Marie  Wilson 

Ms.  Foundation  for  Women,  Inc. 

Carol  Mollner 

National  Network  of  Women's  Funds 

Julia  Fitz-Randolph 

National  Network  of  Women's  Funds;  Colorado  Foundation  for  Women 

Sunny  Fischer 

The  Sophia  Fund;  Chicago  Women's  Foundation 
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Notes 

1 .  "Cutbacks  boost  demand  for  private  funds,"  Boston  Globe,  October  2,  1 989.  The  voluntary  sector 
comprises  a  range  of  activities,  including  traditional  charities  and  reform  groups,  individual, 
corporate,  and  foundation  giving,  voluntarism,  and  mutual  aid.  Many  of  these  activities  are  pur- 
sued through  chartered  nonprofit  organizations,  including  charities,  foundations,  social  reform 
groups,  and  institutions  that  promote  social  welfare,  culture,  education,  and  health.  For  a  general 
overview  of  the  voluntary  sector,  see  Brian  O'Connell,  America's  Voluntary  Spirit:  A  Book  of 
Readings  (New  York:  The  Foundation  Center,  1983),  and  Walter  W.  Powell,  ed.,  The  Nonprofit 
Sector  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1987).  For  a  comprehensive  reference  list  of  publica- 
tions, see  Daphne  Niobe  Layton,  comp.,  Philanthropy  and  Voluntarism:  An  Annotated  Bibliogra- 
phy (New  York:  The  Foundation  Center,  1987). 

2.  Generally  speaking,  "charity"  refers  to  efforts  designed  to  alleviate  suffering.  "Philanthropy" 
refers  to  both  the  amelioration  of  suffering  and  the  reform  of  the  root  causes  of  suffering.  "Orga- 
nized philanthropy"  refers  to  the  universe  of  27,000  active  grant-making  foundations  that,  in 

1 988,  had  combined  assets  of  $1 1 5  billion  and  disbursed  grants  totaling  $6.6  billion.  This  and 
other  statistical  information  can  be  found  in  Loren  Renz,  Foundations  Today:  Current  Facts  and 
Figures  on  Private  and  Community  Foundations,  1989  ed.  (New  York:  The  Foundation  Center, 
1 989).  For  a  comprehensive  overview  of  management  issues  affecting  foundations,  see  Elizabeth 
T  Boris  and  Deborah  A.  Brody,  1988  Foundation  Management  Report  (Washington,  D.C.:  Council 
on  Foundations,  1988). 

3.  According  to  the  Census  Bureau,  in  1980  one  in  five  Americans  was  nonwhite  or  Hispanic.  The 
Census  Bureau  projects  that  by  2000  the  proportion  will  be  more  than  one  in  four,  with  much  of 
the  "minority"  population  concentrated  in  Florida,  New  York,  Texas,  and  California.  For  a  special 
report  on  the  challenges  to  mainstream  philanthropy  (affecting  programs,  staffs,  and  boards),  see 
"The  Challenge  of  Ethnic  Diversity,"  Chronicle  of  Philanthropy  *\  (July  11, 1989):  16-25.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  growing  role  of  Native  Americans,  Latinos,  African-Americans,  and  Asian  Pacific 
islanders  in  shaping  the  future  of  American  society,  in  April  1 989  the  Council  on  Foundations 
launched  a  "Pluralism  in  Philanthropy"  project.  The  purpose  of  this  two-year  effort  is  to  promote 
the  interest  of  these  groups  in  organized  philanthropy,  to  expand  their  understanding  of  the  value 
of  establishing  or  contributing  to  a  foundation  by  building  upon  their  benevolent  traditions,  and 
to  increase  the  understanding  of  altruistic  practices  in  these  communities. 

4.  For  an  overview  of  four  distinct  phases  of  American  women's  efforts  within  the  voluntary  sector, 
see  Kathleen  D.  McCarthy,  "Parallel  Power  Structures:  Women  and  the  Voluntary  Sphere"  (New 
York:  CUNY,  Center  for  the  Study  of  Philanthropy,  1988,  Working  Papers).  The  role  of  women  in 
Catholic  charity  is  examined  in  Mary  J.  Oates,  "Women's  Role  in  Catholic  Charity,  1820-1929" 
(Weston,  Mass.:  Regis  College,  1989,  Working  Draft).  See  also  Arlene  Kaplan  Daniels,  Invisible 
Careers:  Women  Civic  Leaders  from  the  Volunteer  World  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1988),  and  Teresa  Jean  Odendahl,  Elizabeth  Trocolli  Boris,  and  Arlene  Kaplan  Daniels,  Founda- 
tions: Career  Patterns  of  Women  and  Men  (New  York:  The  Foundation  Center,  1985). 

5.  Boris  and  Brody,  1988  Foundation  Management  Report,  42-43. 

6.  Ibid.,  72-73. 

7.  Anne  Lowry  Bailey  and  Kristin  A.  Goss,  "More  and  More  Often,  Top  Foundation  Posts  Are  Going 
to  Women,"  Chronicle  of  Philanthropy  1  (November  8, 1988):  1 . 

8.  Boris  and  Brody,  1988  Foundation  Management  Report,  73. 

9.  Bailey  and  Goss,  "Foundation  Posts  Going  to  Women,"  18. 

10.  Women  and  Foundations/Corporate  Philanthropy,  Far  from  Done:  Status  of  Women  and  Girls  in 
America  (New  York:  WAF/CP,  1988). 

11 .  See  Bailey  and  Goss,  "Foundation  Posts  Going  to  Women,"  16. 
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12.  Women's  Funds  Video  Project,  producer,  "Why  Women's  Funds?"  (New  York:  National  Network 
of  Women's  Funds,  1989). 

13.  National  Network  of  Women's  Funds  (NNWF),  "Women's  Funds  Survey:  Preliminary  Data  from 
1988"  (New  York:  NNWF,  1988). 

14.  National  Network  of  Women's  Funds,  "Statement  of  Mission,  Purposes,  Operating  Principles" 
(New  York:  NNWF,  1987). 

15.  Ibid. 

16.  NNWF,  "Women's  Funds  Survey." 
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A  Critique  of 
"Women  and 
Philanthropy: 
New  Voices,  New 
Visions" 

Micho  F.  Spring 


The  debate  is  classic:  should  women  work  within  existing  institutional  systems  and  organi- 
zations to  help  shape  them,  or  should  they  establish  their  own  ?  Micho  Spring  offers  her 
own  views  about  Marcy  Murninghan  's  study  of  alternative  philanthropies. 


arcy  Murninghan 's  article,  "Women  and  Philanthropy:  New  Voices,  New  Vi- 
sions," is  a  thought-provoking  piece  on  the  challenges,  moral  premises,  and  eco- 
nomic rationale  that  are  nurturing  opportunities  for  women  to  revitalize  organized 
philanthropy  and  enhance  the  lives  of  women  and  girls  across  the  nation. 

The  article  presents  a  particularly  strong  case  for  women  to  define  and  embrace  a 
meaningful  set  of  core  values  before  establishing  a  blueprint  for  action.  Philanthropic 
organizations  must  exercise  discipline  and  forethought  to  keep  values  at  the  center  of  all 
advocacy,  fund-raising,  and  grant-making  activity.  The  set  of  nine  values  cited  as  driving 
the  women's  fund  movement  — justice,  equality,  love,  freedom,  hope,  truth,  temperance, 
prudence,  and  valor  —  should  be  considered  by  all  philanthropic  organizations,  regard- 
less of  mission,  as  a  strong  and  worthy  portfolio  of  core  values. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  real  challenge  for  women  in  philanthropy  is  the  consistent  and 
successful  extension  of  core  values  into  practices  that  help  meet  community  needs.  This  is 
the  challenge  at  the  heart  of  the  six  caveats  Murninghan  outlines  near  the  end  of  her  arti- 
cle. The  dangers  of  self-importance,  isolation,  despair,  emulation,  exhaustion,  and  sexism 
are  all  real  potential  barriers  to  women  seeking  sustained  success  in  advancing  the  field  of 
philanthropy  and  improving  the  lives  of  women  and  girls.  It  is  the  danger  of  isolationism 
that  should  be  viewed  as  a  critical  issue  by  leaders  of  the  women's  funding  movement. 

The  danger  of  isolationism  stems  from  various  factors.  Many  of  these,  as  Murninghan 
points  out,  are  external  to  the  women's  funding  movement.  "Traditional  benevolent  prac- 
tice" is  an  example  of  one  such  external  factor. 

It  is,  however,  the  tendency  of  some  proponents  of  the  women's  funding  movement  to 
create  and  nurture  elements  of  potential  isolationism  that  are  internal  to  the  movement 


Micho  F.  Spring ,  former  deputy  mayor  of  the  city  of  Boston ,  is  president  of  Boston  Telecommunications  and  the 
first  female  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  United  Way. 
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itself.  These  factors  must  be  moderated  if  women  are  to  have  a  positive,  long-term,  and 
broad-based  impact  on  philanthropy  and,  in  particular,  the  lives  of  women  and  girls. 

I  would  assert  that  bringing  about  change  within  established  foundations  and  other 
"mainstream"  philanthropies  is  the  most  direct  and  efficient  means  of  institutionalizing 
the  societal  benefits  sought  by  the  women's  funding  movement.  Many  traditional  philan- 
thropies are  changing  rapidly  to  involve  more  women  in  leadership  and  address  more 
women's  issues.  By  being  in  a  position  to  leverage  existing  financial,  power,  and  provider 
networks,  women  in  these  organizations  have  the  capacity  to  implement  high-impact 
programs  with  both  near-  and  long-term  benefits. 

Leaders  of  the  women's  funding  movement  should  be  cautious  in  leveling  any  criticism 
of  "established  philanthropies"  that  is  not  well  informed  and  does  not  fully  recognize  the 
many  advances  made  in  recent  years.  Broad-based  criticism  can  serve  to  alienate  many 
women  within  the  mainstream  who  have  been  successful  in  strengthening  traditional  phi- 
lanthropies and  increasing  support  for  programs  for  women  and  girls.  Nurturing  the 
growth  of  women's  funds  should  not  come  at  the  expense  of  building  influence  within 
mainstream  organizations. 

Another  potential  source  of  isolationism  that  is  internal  to  the  women's  funding  move- 
ment is  the  very  separation  of  women  and  girls  from  other  people  in  need.  One  of  the 
critical  issues  of  our  time  is  the  steady  disintegration  of  family  values  and  the  family  unit. 
Many  barriers  to  full  development  and  empowerment  of  women  and  girls  can  be  traced  to 
family  disintegration.  Be  they  "traditional"  or  "nontraditional,"  it  is  quite  clear  that  our 
families  need  to  be  strengthened.  It  is  also  clear  that  strengthening  families  is  an  immense 
task  that  needs  to  be  shared  by  the  broadest  possible  partnership  —  government,  educa- 
tors, the  religious  community,  employers,  and  all  philanthropic  organizations.  Separating 
women  and  girls  from  the  mainstream,  and  in  particular  the  family,  may  well  serve  to 
distance  the  women's  funding  movement  from  an  essential  societal  partnership. 

The  data  presented  by  Murninghan  seems  to  outline  a  strong  case  for  just  such  a  separa- 
tion. In  fact,  the  data  cited  in  the  article  seems  to  imply  a  relatively  long-standing  pattern 
of  sexual  discrimination  in  the  foundation  community  with  respect  to  funding  programs 
for  women  and  girls.  The  article  indicates  that  in  1988,  only  3.4  percent  of  all  foundation 
dollars  went  to  programs  directed  toward  women  and  girls. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  data  presented  is  not  inclusive  of  the  many  programs  that  bene- 
fit adults  and  children  of  both  genders.  In  fact,  the  data  may  not  include  programs  whose 
primary  beneficiaries  are  women  and  girls.  For  example,  affordable  child  day  care,  qual- 
ity elder  care,  supporting  pregnant  teens,  and  dealing  with  teens  who  are  abusing  alcohol 
or  drugs  are  not  strictly  women's  issues,  but  they  are  illustrations  of  problems  for  which 
women  generally  carry  the  burden  of  responsibility.  Funding  solutions  to  these  problems 
must  be  considered  supportive  of  the  empowerment  of  women.  To  treat  such  funding  as 
distinct  and  separate  from  programs  for  women  and  girls  would  heighten  the  danger  of  the 
women's  funding  movement  being  perceived  as  isolationist. 

Finally,  leaders  of  the  women's  funding  movement  may  accelerate  the  expansion  of 
values  into  practice,  and  dilute  the  danger  of  isolationism,  by  looking  into  the  provider 
community  for  models  of  successful  innovation  and  change.  The  number  of  women  who 
have  established  themselves  as  presidents,  executive  directors,  board  presidents,  and 
other  leaders  at  the  top  of  human  service,  educational,  and  other  organizations  committed 
to  enhancing  the  lives  of  women  and  girls  is  impressive.  The  accomplishments  of  these 
women  are  even  more  impressive. 
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The  women's  funding  movement  is  providing  a  healthy  complement  to  the  increasing 
impact  of  women  on  more  traditional  philanthropies.  As  Murninghan  says.  "The  pres- 
ence and  influence  of  women  in  philanthropic  decision  making  —  particularly  manifest  in 
the  women's  funding  movement  —  can  help  foster  an  effective  method  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  human  community  and  thereby  advancing  the  human  good."  The  movement  can 
maximize  the  opportunity  to  advance  the  human  good  by  extending  core  values  into  prac- 
tice and  working  closely  with  mainstream  philanthropies  and  networks. £*- 
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